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SOME ABANDONED FLOUR MILLS 


By GEORGE CECIL 


LTHOUGH in Europe 
abandoned flour mills are 
not uncommon, in eastern 
countries they are less fre- 

), quently to be met with. 
Still, the traveller who speaks the lan- 
guage of the inhabitants sometimes hap- 
pens on information which leads to a 
“find.” 

‘The present scribe, for example, when 
wandering about the Indian-Afghan 
frontier, by making strange acquaint- 
ances among the fierce looking tribesmen, 
was shown a small mill which some 30 
years ago provided the local British 
troops with flour. 

‘The engine house had fallen into ruins, 
on: wall having been pulled down in or- 
der that the engine might be removed, 
by marauding natives, to a distant rail- 
way station and dispatched to a handy 
receiver of stolen property a few hun- 
dred miles south, 

The mill itself had received much 
damage from shot and shell, for soon 
after being discarded by the military 
authorities it served hostile tribesmen as 
a strategic point. British gunfire dis- 
lodged them, and today nothing remains 
but a few bricks and a heap of time- 
worn débris, the whole being overgrown 
with rank weeds, At night the jackals 
hold carnival there, rendering the air un- 
earthly with their pestilential howling. 

The inhabitants of the district, well 
knowing the value of money, marvel, to 
this day, that rupees should have been 
wasted on erecting a mill, furnishing 
it with an engine and machinery (im- 
ported from England), and staffing it 
with a highly paid European manager 
and engineer, and colored operatives, 
when flour might have been railed from 
Delhi. The native, however, is brought 
up on economy, while the Indian army 
authorities look at the taxpayer’s cash 
in a very different light. Six months 
after this particular mill produced its 
first day’s trifling output a frontier war 
necessitated its evacuation. Like the 
Scotchman’s traditional “saxpence,” bang 
went the outlay after 24 hours’ fighting. 

Perfumed, spicy Ceylon, where the ark 
rested, also possesses a British military 
flour mill, which has been handed over to 
the monkeys and snakes, these six dec- 
ades. The remains of a quaint old beam 
engine are to be seen; and the rusted 
Shafting is half lost in the purple and 
red convolvulus, which cluster every- 
where. The manager—a sergeant—com- 
mitted suicide as the result of an unre- 
quited attachment for the beautiful 
daughter of a Buddist chief, and, ac- 
cording to the Cingalese, his ghost 
haunts the crumbling, flower bedecked 
bungalow in which he once dreamed 
away the languorous hours. 

None will go near the ruins at night- 
fall, the spirits of the trees forbidding 
the indiscretion. Powerful are they, 
and, superstition being rife, the choco- 
late tinted race gives the mill a wide 
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berth. Not even Buddha himself can 
save the faithful from their machina- 
tions. 

Burma, too, rejoices in a haunted mill. 
On the banks of the mighty Irrawaddy 
River, where the flying fishes skim over 
the surface of the dark water, is a tiny 
building in which a few sacks of very 
coarse flour once were turned out week- 
ly for the neighboring villagers. When, 
however, in bloodthirsty King Thibaw’s 
lawless reign, the English deposed the 
eastern Nero, the frightened miller fled, 
imagining, misguided fellow, that the 
conqueror would make a Christian of 
him. He did not, according to the local 
tale bearers, flee very far, a waiting 
crocodile terminating his existence with 
cruel abruptness. 


This happened some 40 years ago; but 
no power will induce any Burmese mill- 
er to utilize the mill. The naats (spirits) 
object to enterprise in this direction, 
and every well brought up Burman goes 
in fear of them. 

There is not much left of the original 
plant. The water wheel, though greatly 
dilapidated, still revolves mournfully, 
and the rusted machinery creaks hor- 
ribly; but no one has thought of set- 
ting either in order. The naats are 
against the project. 

THE ARCH ZOLOGISTS’ PRIDE 

In the north of Italy is a flour mill 

which, prior to the late war, did a flour- 


ishing trade. Upon the Austrians cross- 
ing the frontier, it was occupied by 
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An Abandoned Mill in the Carpathians, Shunned by the Peasants After Sunset 


Italian troops, some 200 foot-sore men 
using it as a billet, and making them- 
selves as comfortable as circumstances 
permitted. Not, however, for long did 
they enjoy their beds of sacks, enemy 
aircraft, with devilish accuracy, drop- 
ping a bomb into the engine house and 
planting another in the unfortunate 
soldiers’ quarters. The manager’s house, 
though only 50 yards from the mill, 
suffered nothing worse than broken win- 
dows, and the other buildings were prac- 
tically none the worse for the commo- 
tion. Today the mill is as it was after 
the onslaught, for though comparatively 
little money is required to set things go- 
ing, the mulinaro declines to risk his 
savings, which are considerable. Obsessed 
with the idea that Italy soon will be in 
the throes of another war, he stubborn- 
ly refuses to expend the necessary few 
thousand lire. The mill is abandoned 
without cause, and the proprietor will 
not allow other capitalists to take it off 
his hands. 

On the Franco-Belgian frontier there 
also are several flour mills, steam, water 
and wind power, which have been left 
to their own devices for no good rea- 
son. True, they were knocked about 
during hostilities, engines having been 
put out of action, water wheels splin- 
tered, and sails torn to shreds. But it 
would not need many francs to put them 
in going order, thus enabling the meun- 
iers to make as good an income as in 
the piping times of peace. Unfortu- 
nately, these northern French millers 
are too close-fisted to realize which side 
of their bread is buttered, the Belgians 
suffering from the same complaint. In- 
stead of undertaking repairs, and thus 
amassing money at once, they prefer to 
continue waiting for the payment of the 
long-deferred German reparation marks, 

It is to be feared that both Jan and 
Jules will be kept waiting a considerable 
time longer, the Deutsch being far too 
clever to disgorge, except under warlike 
pressure. ¢ Meanwhile, the mills are un- 
necessarily idle. 

Other abandoned French wind mills 
cannot, under any circumstances, be 
turned to account. They are to be met 
with all over the country, the sails in 
tatters, the woodwork showing huge 


*gaps, and the whole structure looking as 


though a puff of wind might blow it 
over. Of great age, having been unused 
for very many years, they are left to the 
owls, who favor them as nesting places. 

Highly picturesque, and each having 
its local history, these quaint old moulins 
& vent decorate the landscape and are 
the delight of the countryside. The 
provincial archeological societies loudly 
protest when it is proposed to patch 
them up, and the republie (to its credit) 
upholds the archeologists. Which is ex- 
actly as it should be. 

Particularly attractive is a water mill 
on the sun kissed, tlower laden Riviera. 
Lack of business resulted in its being 
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closed about the time that Napolean III 
and the Empress Eugénie deemed it ex- 
pedient to quit disturbed France for 
tranquil England. Beyond the frame, 
nothing of the wheel remains, while a 
tangled mass of undergrowth almost 
hides what is left of the little building. 
*Tis the joy of antiquarians. 
VAMPIRE INFESTED MILLS 

In Transylvania (officially known as 
Roumania) one comes across deserted 
mills which the superstitious peasants 
most carefully avoid after sundown, for 
they are said to be visited by vampires, 
which being noosferatu (undead), lie in 
wait, and, springing out on the way- 
farers, suck their blood. The teeth of 
the noosferatu are long and pointed; 
hair grows on the palms of their hands; 
and they exude an awful odor of putre- 
faction. 

Particularly dangerous are these mon- 
sters when the Witches’ Sabbath comes 
round, for upon that night the aban- 
doned mills are deserted for the open 
road. Fortified by pokél (evil influ- 
ence), they may even try to force an 
entrance into the houses of hoped-for vic- 
tims, transmuting into bats, and de- 
scending by the chimney. Gaining the 
room, the vrolok (vampire) materializes, 
bares its horrible teeth, and drinks deep- 
ly of human blood. 

This may, of course, be mere super- 
stitious rubbish, the outcome of Tran- 
sylvanian ignorance and credulity, fol- 
lowing, possibly, the consumption of the 
national tipple, plum brandy, but the 
extraordinary belief has been handed 
down for several hundred years. 

In the Carpathians there lives a very 
old retired miller, who, ever since he can 
remember, has, every evening at sun- 
down, festooned the door posts of his 
old world house with dried garlic blos- 
soms. 

“By these means alone,” he declares, 
“can pokél be kept at bay. My father 
did so, and my grandfather was faithful 
to the practice. Only one evening did 
he neglect the precaution, and to his cost. 
A bat suddenly appeared, and, trans- 
muting, bit him. My grandfather was 
killed by his own father, to prevent his 
becoming undead and infecting others. 
The act was justifiable.” 

Even in sedate, matter of fact Luth- 
eran Germany there are several haunted 
mills which on Walpurgis Nacht are 
shunned. Before the guardian sun has 
had time to set, the village pastor exor- 
cises the malignant spirits that are sup- 
posed to welcome the vampires. The 
same ceremony takes place in remote 
parts of Austria, should an abandoned 
mill have fallen under suspicion. Aus- 
tria, being a Catholic country, the Holy 
Wafer is attached to the door, to which 
a crucifix has been fastened, the pious 
villagers singing an Ave Maria. In 
Protestant Germany a chorale is sub- 
stituted, followed by a lengthy clerical 
exhortation. 

Great Britain possesses no vampire in- 
fested mill, either abandoned or active. 
But in Scotland, on the River Allen is a 
long since disused flour mill which met 
with disaster owing to the  miller’s 
daughter drowning herself, a kilted lov- 
er having trifled with the poor girl’s 
affections. The mill was burned down 
the night following the suicide, to suf- 
fer the same fate the moment it was re- 
built. The proprietor, believing himself 


to be under a curse, declined to indulge 
in further building speculations, finally, 
like his ill-starred daughter, seeking ob- 











livion in self-inflicted death. The heir 
to the modest property, determined to 
defy fate, sank a scanty capital in 
bricks and mortar, and resumed the 
business of producing flour. Luck being 
against him, he failed to make a living, 
and, duplicating his father’s example, 
put an end to himself. 
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*Tis over a century since these sad 
events took place, all within three years 
of each other; and during the interven- 
ing decades no one has been sufficiently 
bold to try conclusions: with the fateful 
mill. It doubtless will remain for all 
time a monument to ill-requited love and 
cumulative misfortune. 








GRAIN EXPORT METHODS REPORT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—While market 
manipulation caused frequent “injurious 
aberrations” in wheat prices during the 
decline in the period stretching through 
1920, 1921 and 1922, the slump from 





“The expenses of marketing grain were 
much higher in 1920 than for pre-war 
years,” the report continues, “particularly 
for transportation and country marketing 
facilities. When grain declined these ex- 
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An Old English Mill Which Has Not Run for More Than a Century 


$2.85 bu for the contract grade at Chi- 
cago on July 17, 1920, to a fraction over 
$1 on Sept. 14, 1922, was “due mainly to 
other factors, including supply and de- 
mand,” the Federal Trade Commission 
holds in a report on the methods and op- 
erations of grain exporters given out on 
July 30. 

The report is volume two, covering the 
results of an investigation made pursu- 
ant to a Senate resolution introduced by 
Senator Ladd, of North Dakota. 

“The severe decline in the prices of 
export grain in 1920, and the very low 
prices in 1921,” the report says, “were 
chiefly due to various adverse factors in 
the general situation of the world mar- 
ket, such as large crops at home and 
abroad, general business depression, un- 
favorable exchange rates, and limited 
purchasing power and credit in+foreign 
markets. 


penses necessarily became more burden- 
some.” 

After pointing out the centralized con- 
trol of grain elevator capacity, the com- 
mission says that the results of the- in- 
quiry support evidence previously ob- 
tained with regard to the inadequacy of 
public elevator capacity and the necessity 
of lower storage rates to afford the grain 
producer and merchant necessary market- 
ing facilities and to prevent price manip- 
ulation. 

With regard to complaints from Eng- 
land in which it was alleged that wheat 
grown in the United States was mixed 
with Canadian wheat shipped in bond 
through this country and exported on Ca- 
nadian certificates of inspection, the com- 
mission reports that no evidence was 
found in support of such charges. “But, 
owing to the public criticism evoked by 
these complaints, which were apparently 
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inspired by persons interested in divert- 
ing Canadian grain from American to 
Canadian ports,” the report says, “the 
commission suggested the advisability of 
closer supervision of Canadian grain ex- 
ported in bond in order to forestall fu- 
ture complaints and thus to promote 
export trade and to safeguard its repu- 
tation.” 

The report and recommendations ac- 
companying it relate largely to the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, which has been the 
chief target in all of the attacks on 
alleged grain manipulation. 

The full report contains a large num- 
ber of quotations from letters written 
by grain merchants and from statemen\s 
made by them at public hearings, giving 
their opinions of the effect which specu- 
lation on the Chicago Board of Trade lind 
upon grain prices during the period of 
rapidly declining prices which began in 
1920, and contains a detailed analy;is 
of the speculative transactions of a r.))- 
resentative group of large speculatis 
and grain merchants. 

It gives detailed evidence of the efforts 
of certain large export grain mercha:its 
in the Kansas City territory and in the 
Pacific Northwest to agree upon tie 
prices bid for wheat, and calls attention 
to the present unsatisfactory method of 
grading grain which has given rise to 
complaints on the part of foreign buyers 
in which it has been alleged that certain 
shipments of wheat were “littered with 
foreign substances,” injured by “the in- 
vasion of weevils and worms,” and con- 
tained an excessive mixture of rye which 
“equaled 26 per cent” of a portion of 
one cargo. 


COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


The commission makes the following 
recommendations: 

1. That the Chicago Board of Trade 
be required to make public each day the 
total volume of futures operations in each 
option of each grain for the preceding 
day, and also the total volume of open 
trades in each option of each grain in 
existence at the close of the preceding 
day, so that the general public may have 
information as to the basis for the widely 
quoted prices of Chicago futures. 

2. That all brokers, and all commis- 
sion men, or officers, or large stockholders 
of companies doing a brokerage or com- 
mission business in futures for customers, 
be prohibited from speculating in grain 
futures for their own account, in order 
to prevent abuses and risks arising from 
the same party acting at the same time 
as agent and as principal in trading on 
the exchange. 

3. That the car delivery rule and tie 
settlement rule for defaulted futures 
contracts on the Chicago Board of Trace 
should be interpreted and applied by «n 
impartial person or tribunal, because 
these rules involve complex questions of 
fact, requiring unprejudiced judgment, 
and because the present practice invol'«s 
the discretion of the board of directo’s 
and the president, who may be called uj) 
to decide questions affecting their resp«- 
tive interests or those of their custome 

4. That the Chicago Board of Tra‘: 
be required to permit the delivery 
grain on futures contracts at other i! - 
portant markets than Chicago, und:: 
proper safeguards and equitable term... 
whenever necessary in order to prevent 
squeeze or corner in the Chicago marke’. 

5. Finally the commission reiterates 
in substance, a recommendation made ir 
a previous report, namely, that the rail- 
roads might be encouraged to furnish, 0’ 

(Continued on page 501.) 
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ges boys up to Stone’s Store,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, “is havin’ a right good laugh at Orie 
A while back Orie was elected president of the Fish 
icker Association, an’ right away he got off a 
ration about how there bein’ so little 
profit in the business was on account 
bh, of not keepin’ track of cost, which, 
\Fzincludin’ cobs for bottle stoppers 
= and paw paws and red 
colorin’ the product, would make 
\the least price anybody could take 
W, six bits a quart. Everybody was 
] cheerin’ Orie an’ havin’ a right 
ingpirin’ time until Bull Head Brown, 
who'd slipped into the meetin’, 
went up to Orie an’ said, ‘Misteh Sims, 
eah’s that air fi’ty cents 
that quaht a-lickeh I got off’n you a spell back, an’ I's right 
‘pliged to you seh, yes seh, I’s right ‘bliged, thank yeh. 


haws for 


I been owin’ you for 








I’ THE HOUSE OF ITS FRIENDS 

‘wo things, intended to benefit the 
wheat grower, have undoubtedly contrib- 
ute. more to reduce the price of wheat 
ani keep it down, and thereby to harm 


him. (han any other influences. 

\ few months ago friends of the 
farmer discovered there was a surplus of 
wheat in the United States. This was 
neither new nor alarming. It had hap- 


pened before; in fact it was a perfectly 
normal condition. What was novel in 
connection with this discovery was the 
theory evolved from it, that this surplus 
was really the root of all evil in the 
farmer’s parlous state; that, if it could 
be removed, the balance of values would 
speedily adjust itself, the price would 
go up and that, by being careful in future 
not to produce a surplus of wheat (by 
which was meant more than sufficient to 
supply the domestic demand) the Ameri- 
can farmer, and not the foreign buyer, 
would be able to dictate the price and all 
would henceforth be well. 

This was such a simple and easy solu- 
tion of the problem that it seemed strange 
in all the long years during which 
the price of wheat had often fallen below 
cost of production, to the discomfiture 
and loss of the grower, no economist or 


practical operator had ever thought of it. 


before. The reasoning was perfectly 
clear: we have more wheat on hand than 
we can ourselves use, consequently the 
outside buyer makes the price and has 
us at his mercy; eliminate this surplus 
and with it the outside buyer and, presto, 
the price must advance. Nothing could 
be more obvious. 

In order to give the immediate relief 
necessary for the farmer, the existing 
surplus, which was a fact and not a 
theory, must be removed. In ordinary 
merchandising practice, when a merchant 
finds himself overstocked with calico, for 
instance, he does not meet the customer 
seeking such goods with the statement 
that he has lying on his shelves far more 
calico than he is able to dispose of, and 
that, unless he can sell it, the price must 
inevitably decline. The effect of such an 
announcement would undoubtedly be to 
turn the customer away. He would con- 
clude that he would wait until the price 
went lower. 


This, however, was precisely the method 
pursued by the friends of wheat. They 
seized upon the surplus as a selling argu- 
ment; they exploited and emphasized it. 
Far and wide they called attention to it 
as a menace to national prosperity. They 
implored the public to consider and take 
steps to remove it, and, in every possible 
way, they made much of it, until, in the 
public mind, it had assumed abnormal 
and preposterous proportions. 

As might reasonably have been expect- 
ed, as any practical merchant would have 
expected under similar circumstances, 
with the surplus thus accented and em- 
phasized, the result was exactly contrary 


.to the hopes and desires of the farmers’ 


well-meaning but mistaken friends; gen- 
eral consumption was not appreciably in- 
creased, at least not to an extent suffi- 
cient to affect the price, while, instead of 
going up, the price of wheat steadily fell. 

The buyer of wheat, either as the raw 
material or its finished product, had no 
confidence in it, and having the existence 
of a surplus continually dinned in his 
ears, bought as little as possible. Flour 
buyers did not care to stock beyond im- 
mediate needs, bakers bought sparingly, 
and all looked forward to lower prices 
as the result of a propaganda which em- 
phasized the weakness rather than the 
strength of wheat. 

When, in the past, the price of wheat 
reached a point that appeared abnormally 
low, a potent agency in the restoration 
of its equilibrium has always been the 
willingness of the general public, through 
speculative channels, to buy. The out- 
side investor, or speculator, is naturally 
a bull; instinctively he is more inclined 
to buy than to sell, and the cumulative 
effect of the operations of this large ele- 
ment has always had a decided effect 
upon the market. 

Thus, when wheat reached its low 
point, under conditions as they used to 
be, the public could be depended upon to 
buy for a rise and thereby aid in restor- 
ing the market. . Unfortunately for the 
wheat grower in the present emergency, 
another measure undertaken in his behalf 
by his zealous friends prevents such 
remedial action. 

The Capper-Tincher act, designed for 
the protection of the farmer and the dis- 
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comfiture of wheat traders, has so handi- 
capped, and made complex 
speculative wheat buying that the public 
does not care to become involved in it; it 
prefers to invest in stocks or bonds or 
other less complicated forms of specu- 
lation, and the wheat market no longer 
receives its attention. 

Between the exploitation and exaggera- 
tion of the surplus and the Capper- 
Tincher legislation, both intended to help 
the farmer, wheat today finds itself with 
too many ill-advised friends on the ros- 
trum and too few friends in the market; 
with an excess of sentimental friends and 
a shortage of practical friends; and until 
there is less agitation and more actual 
buying the condition does not seem to 
promise any permanent improvement. 


restricted 


THE OLD STORY 


From many sections of the country re- 
ports are beginning to come indicating 
a welcome revival of milling activity. 
To some extent the increase in the rate 
of operation is the result of shipping 
directions received on orders booked in 
June, but much of it is based on current 
buying for prompt delivery. In another 
three or four weeks, with the new é@rop 
spring wheat beginning to come into the 
market, this activity will doubtless be 
general throughout the industry; mills 
which for the past six or eight months 
have had to be content with half-time 
operation will soon be running close to 
capacity, if they are not already doing so. 

Unluckily, along with the reports of 
renewed activity come equally numerous 
complaints that business can be done 
only at unprofitable prices. The old 
story of the “buyer’s market” is being 
repeated over and over. Flour stocks 
in the hands of bakers and jobbers are 
admittedly small; wholesale dealers arc 
in no position to undersell the mills; the 
present market value of wheat strongly 
suggests that flour at existing levels is 
safe to buy. All these things definitely 
favor the millers and yet, in spite of 
them, desperate efforts to book orders 
are temporarily demoralizing the flour 
market. 

There are, of course, plenty of mills 
which have not yielded to the tempta- 
tion to book trade at any and all costs. 
These mills do not seek or get any larg 
amount of publicity as regards thei 
selling methods; they go quietly ahead 
on the assured strength of well-estab- 
lished, well-advertised brands and satis- 
fied customers. Their prices are never 
cut below cost; when their representa- 
tives quote a certain price as the lowest 
the mill can make, the buyers know it is 
useless to counter with the suggestion 
of a further fifteen cent reduction. Fur- 
thermore, they do not enter into strange 
speculative transactions guaranteeing 
delivery a year hence at today’s price. 

Such mills as these weathered the 


storms of 1920 and 1921, rather shaken 


and battered, perhaps, but ‘inherently 
sound. Since then they have made 
money, not as much as their owners 
would doubtless like, but enough to make 
them sure that their business is going 
ahead. Economy in production, energy 
in merchandising and, above all, sound 
business methods have proved able to 
carry these mills through a generally de- 
pressing period with actually increasing 
strength. 

They have had much to complain of in 
the kind of competition they have been 
forced to meet; they have seen old cus- 
tomers lured away by tempting offers, 
and they have: lost many an order be- 
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cause they would not meet the terms 
offered by rival mills. They have, how- 
ever, been wise enough to devise proper 
tactics to fit new conditions. Lost cus- 
tomers have been replaced by new ones; 
strict economy has held prices down, and 
the selling policy has been based on 
actual facts, not on speculative guesses. 

Reputation, uniformity, service, these 
are the three things that will always con- 
tinue to sell flour even in the face of the 
most disheartening price competition. 
Not even in the palmiest days of the 
household trade has the reputation of 
flour brands meant as much as it does 
today. The housewife, as always, buys 
flour almost exclusively on the basis of 
brand reputation, and this fact deter- 
mines the purchases of the retailer and 
wholesaler who serve her. As for the 
baker, with his steadily increasing pro- 
portion of the nation’s flour business, 
he is fast learning that flour qual- 
ity means everything to him. He is dis- 
covering the fallacy of buying flour sole- 
ly on chemical analysis and is learning 
that “shopping around,” with its inevit- 
able variety of brands, means uncer- 
tainty, confusion and loss. What he 
wants is a flour he can trust, a flour 
which comes to him under a brand with 
such a reputation as to command his 
faith. 

Service, from the miller’s standpoint, 
means personal contact and a real under- 
standing of the buyer’s problems. It 
emphatically does not mean backing him 
in a gambling venture or making him a 
cash present disguised as a_ business 
transaction. The growth of the baking 
industry has given the millers a better 
opportunity for real service than ever 
before. How can the baker improve the 
quality of his bread? What do his cus- 
tomers demand, and how can the mill 
help him to meet their requirements? 
Such mills as have carefully studied these 
problems are not being driven to cut 
prices below cost or to guarantee the 
permanence of present price levels in 
order to buy business. 

As for the others, the mills which al- 
ready are doing their utmost to demor- 
alize the market, either their complaints 
about their losses during the past two 
years are utterly and deliberately mis- 
leading, or else their selling methods 
show curious obtuseness. They have 
tried to purchase trade and have lost 
money at it; why do they persist in do- 
ing so? The only possible answer is that 
they know no other type of salesman- 
ship; they can talk cheap bargains and 
speculative profits, but they can talk 
nothing else. 

Such a miller throws away a thousand 
dollars on a few sales of flour, ten car- 
loads representing a net loss of thirty 
cents a barrel. What would happen if 
he spent this thousand dollars in 
strengthening the reputation of his flour 
brands? He guarantees the baker against 
an advance in wheat prices, risking a 
loss which may easily amount to two 
dollars a barrel; he might better guar- 
antee the baker an unfailing supply of 
exactly the type of flour best suited to 
his special needs. 

A large volume of business is worse 
than useless if every sale represents a 
loss. Some mills are making money, as 
they have consistently done, because 
their salesmanship is based on economy, 
reputation, uniformity and _ service; 
many others are losing heavily because 
the net cost of their selling methods is 
too great. No resolutions or agreements 
will solve the problem; each miller must 
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find the answer for himself. He has 
the chance to invite failure or to build 
up enduring success, and the crop year 
just beginning will tell with pitiless ac- 
curacy the story of his selling methods. 
The flour market is starting the year 
badly, but not for all; there are plenty 
of millers who are biding their time, not 
pushing their flour on a weak and hesi- 
tating market, and who still are doing 
a business which, when the crop year is 
ended, will leave no cause for regret. 
Any miller can join this group if he so 
desires; if his selling methods are like a 
stone tied round his neck, the fault is 
his and his only. 


GROUP CONTROL A FALLACY 


In the bulletin for July of the Na- 
tional City Bank, there appeared a very 
reasonable article on the Wheat Confer- 
ence in Chicago on June 19 and 20, 
notable for its moderation and sound 
sense. ‘Therein it was said: “Nobody 
cares to argue against voluntary experi- 
ments in co-operative marketing, for 
in some lines of production such efforts 
have yielded good results, but there is 
less probability of gains from them in 
dealing with such staples as wheat and 
cotton than anything else.” 

Concerning the prevalent idea that 
there is an undue spread between the 
price of wheat at harvest and the latter 


part of the crop year, which was aired ° 


at this conference, the article very truly 
and sensibly said: “It is remarkable how 
persistently a theory can resist a fact. 
The market records running over a term 
of years do not support this theory. 
The records of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce refute it, and the rec- 
ords of the Department of Agriculture 
make a similar showing. Moreover, 
common business experience tells us that 
if there was a strong probability of bet- 
ter than ordinary profits, on the aver- 
age, in buying wheat at harvest to sell 
the following spring the competition for 
such profits would quickly reduce them. 
There are no large and sure profits in 
so simple a business as warehousing a 
staple commodity. It was peculiarly in- 
apt for speakers to dwell on this point 
at the Chicago conference, within a few 
weeks of the end of the crop year, and 
with wheat selling at that very time be- 
low the average prices ruling at the last 
harvest.” 

A pertinent and timely comment on 
group control found in this bulletin is 
as follows: “The whole idea of mass ac- 
tion, group control over the various 
commodities and services which are of- 
fered for exchange in the modern com- 
munity is fundamentally unsound. It is 
syndicalism, which is worse than social- 
ism. The latter in theory seeks to pro- 
mote common interests, but syndicalism 
magnifies group interests, and would 
promote endless antagonisms. Neither 
would accomplish the professed pur- 
pose of benefiting the masses, because 
that is accomplished more effectually 
through individual initiative and free- 
dom. 

“If too much wheat is being grown, 
production should be reduced, but that 
is best accomplished by having each in- 
dividual producer free to adapt his poli- 
cies to his own conditions, rather than 
by having every producer reduce his 
acreage in accordance with instructions 
from headquarters. 

“In the first place, the officials at head- 
quarters are fallible and may blunder. 
In the second place, all farmers are not 
growing wheat under the same conditions 








or at the same cost. All the government 
inquiries into the cost of growing wheat 
have shown a wide range of variations. 
All farms are not equally suitable for 
growing wheat; some can be shifted to 
various crops more advantageously than 
others. Some farmers have help enough 
within their families to farm all the 
land they have, while others are obliged 
to hire help, and there are other condi- 
tions which may have bearing upon the 
advisability of curtailment in individual 
cases. 

“In order that curtailment may be ac- 
complished to the greatest economic ad- 
vantage it should be done by the mar- 
ginal producers who are raising wheat 
at the highest cost or who can shift their 
labors at the least inconvenience or loss. 
And that is just what will happen if 
the producers are left free to manage 
their individual affairs, instead of being 
directed en masse. Of course the more 
information of a reliable character that 
can be given to guide them in adapting 
their policies the better.” 


TREATING THE SYMPTOMS 
Among the many remedies suggested 
for the farmers’ present economic ail- 
ment, it was to be expected that one 
would be the artificial stimulation of buy- 
ing through such campaigns as those to 
“Buy a Thousand Bushels” or “Buy a 
Barrel of Flour.” Such movements, how- 
ever, are always confronted by the prob- 
lem of what the buyer is going to do 
with his thousand bushels of wheat or his 
barrel of flour after he has purchased 
them. Obviously, if his buying is in ex- 
cess of his normal requirements,—and 
otherwise it has no special utility what- 
soever,—he can do nothing but sell, sooner 
or later. Coming into the market at the 
beginning of the crop year, when supplies 
of both wheat and flour are so large that 
his extra demand will make the minimum 
of impression, he sells later in the year, 
thereby helping to depress prices at the 
very time when they ought to advance. 

The reason why speculation in wheat 
formerly so often tended to strengthen 
the market was that it was always ready 
to function at any sign of weakness. 
Speculative buyers were active, not sim- 
ply at the beginning of the crop move- 
ment, but at any time when wheat looked 
cheap enough to suggest a coming ad- 
vance. With such all-the-year-round 
speculation now greatly curtailed by law, 
the “Buy a Thousand Bushels” movement 
becomes simply a movement to strengthen 
the market at present in order to weaken 
it correspondingly later on. 

As for the suggestion to “Buy a Barrel 
of Flour,” it invites the public to specu- 
late in a highly unspeculative commodity. 
Wheat, at any rate, is easy to buy and 
sell, particularly as the purchases recom- 
mended are presumably options and not 
the actual grain. Flour is in a very dif- 
ferent position. The business or profes- 
sional man buys his extra and quite un- 
desired barrel of flour, and in due course 
it is delivered at his house. What is he 
to do with it? He cannot telephone his 
broker to sell it as if it were a wheat 
option or a share of readily salable stock. 
He must find a buyer who is seeking, not 
a profitable speculation, but a barrel of 
flour to be made into bread. Having 
found such a buyer, he must convince him 
that this particular flour is suitable to his 
needs, and that it is none the worse for 
its sojourn in his cellar. After all these 
preliminaries, he must go-to the expense 
of delivering the flour. 

Nothing is to be gained by treating the 
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symptoms of a disease by means of reme- 
dies which are themselves injurious to 
the system. The theory underlying the 
“Buy a Barrel of Flour” movement is 
economically unsound because it seeks to 
create speculation in a commodity for 
which the machinery of speculation is en- 
tirely lacking. There is no established 
futures market for flour. It always pro- 
ceeds on a line, more or less direct, from 
the mill to the consumer, never retracing 
its steps, whereas it is the essence of 
speculation that the buyer of today will 
be the seller of tomorrow, and vice versa. 

As for the attempt to induce the public 
to “Buy a Thousand Bushels,” its possible 
utility in helping the farmer is sharply 
restricted by the fact that it cannot pos- 
sibly promote any continuous buying 
strength. It is really nothing more than 
a feeble effort to undo what the Capper- 
Tincher law has already done, but the law 
is a good deal stronger than the move- 
ment. The buyers will unload as soon as 
they can, or have to, and that will be the 
end of the story. 

Obviously, the troubles of the wheat 
growers would be very largely solved if 
a hundred thousand people would each 
buy a thousand bushels of wheat, or if 
twenty million people would each buy an 
extra barrel of flour, provided always 
that the commodities thus bought could 
be kept from returning to the market. 
It is the actual consumption, and not 
merely the initial sale, of wheat and flour 
that counts in the long run. The two 
campaigns have been inaugurated at a 
time when a slight increase in the volume 
of buying is particularly ineffective, 
owing to large wheat supplies and ab- 
normal milling activity, and their reverse 
influence—if indeed they make sufficient 
headway to have any—will be felt at the 
very time when strength is most needed. 

Whosoever wants to help the wheat 
grower can do so best by actually con- 
suming an extra slice of bread with each 
meal. In so doing he may not consciously 
“Buy a Barrel of Flour,” or even a single 
bushel of wheat, let alone a thousand, 
but he is doing something very much 
more efficacious: he is providing, not a 


speculative, but a consuming market for 


wheat. The flour he uses in the form of 
bread will not return to weaken a market 
which artificially stimulated buying has, 
at best, done remarkably little to bol- 
ster up. 


THE ANTICOSTI CAMPAIGN 


“Hamelin Town’s in Brunswick 
By famous Hanover City.”— 

Thus wrote Browning in the tale of 
the Pied Piper, who rid the town of its 
plague of rats. According to the Mont- 
real Gazette the island of Anticosti must 
be similarly afflicted, and, there being no 
modern Pied Piper to come to its rescue, 
the miller of Anticosti, finding his mill 
overrun with the pests, appealed to the 
S. P. C. A. for a shipment of cats to 
do battle with them. 

The response was prompt; thirty-five 
stray and homeless cats, gathered up by 
the society and awaiting a painless death, 
were reprieved and sent by first boat to 
the beleaguered miller, and more will fol- 
low if needed. There are cats to spare in 
Montreal, and Anticosti is apparently 
either catless or the felines there are in- 
disposed to meet the enemy unless they 
have reinforcements. 

It will be interesting to learn whether 
the Anticosti miller found the Montreal 
cats effective, or merely an addition to 
his troubles. The expedition, while well 
intended, is apt to turn out disastrously, 
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and the result will be awaited with anxi- 
ety. City bred cats, while skilled in in- 
ternecine town warfare and back fence 
maneuvers, adepts in dodging bricks and 
shoes, and greatly gifted in vocalization, 
are not, as a rule, disposed to wage war- 
fare on rats; the latter apparently have 
no fear of them whatever. 

It is a matter of common observation 
that, in cities where rats are both fierce 
and plentiful, there is always an ample 
supply of cats, but, instead of making 
an honest living by hunting their tradi- 
tional enemies, these felines prefer the 
easier and less dangerous life of the bick 
alley, seeking the bubble reputation, not 
in fighting rodents but in searchings of 
the garbage can, or in idle philanderings 
on the kitchen roof. Even the domesti- 
cated tabby is rarely as good at catcl:ing 
mice as a cheap mousetrap. 

The Anticosti campaign, according to 
report, is not apt to be a mere skirwish 
from which Company A of the Mon! real 
Mousers, recruited from the slums, will 
return covered with glory and rats’ bl.od. 
Intrenched strongly in the mill is an army 
of rats: 

“Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny 
rats, 

Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny 
rats, 

Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens.” 

This legion is doubtless prepared to 
fight to the last rat, if need be, in de- 
fense of its stronghold. It has the ad- 
vantage of position, knowing every run- 
way in'the mill; it can attack or retreat 
swiftly and easily, and its commissary 
department has practically unlimited re- 
sources. It is thoroughly organized, 
disciplined, fearless and experienced in 
guerrilla warfare. Against such a force 
what can a small company of Montreal 
cats, however courageous, accomplish? 
The danger of another Braddock’s defeat 
seems very imminent. 

If, as seems probable, the Montreal 
expedition proves an utter failure, re- 
sulting in the annihilation or the disas- 
trous rout of the conscript thirty-five, 
with tails clipped, ears missing and paws 
mutilated, the Anticosti miller need not 
abandon hope. There are other, more 
modern and more scientific ways of yet- 
ting rid of rats than by the obsolete cat 
method, which is quite old-fashioned. 

Unless the Anticosti rats are inie- 
structible, being provided with interior 
works like hardened steel, they cannot 
survive the application of these meth- 
ods, which have elsewhere been found 
highly effective. The rodent is «p- 
proached through his vulnerable point, 
his voracious appetite, and, having yic!d- 
ed to temptation, soon finds himself with 
the horrid thirst of a citizen of New 
York who has missed connections with |iis 
private bootlegger. He seeks the ne«r- 
est water and there perishes miseral)'y, 
or he completely dries up, becoming “n 
odorless mummy. 

There used to be an advertisement of 
one of these successful rat eradicating 
methods in The Northwestern Miller, 
made striking by the figure of an unfo'- 
tunate rodent in articulo mortis, lyi'g 
prone upon his back with his legs help- 
lessly rigid above him. The fact that it 
no longer appears would indicate its com- 
plete success, since, all the mills having 
gotten rid of the pests, the advertiser 
found no more worlds to conquer and s’? 
had no occasion for further publicity. 
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There has been a fairly general revival 
of activity throughout the milling indus- 
try, with a material increase in the rate 
of operation, partly based on shipping 
directions received for sales made in 
June, and partly on new business. Buy- 
ing in large lots has not been conspicu- 
ous, but the volume of small lot buying 
has been considerable, and a good many 
orders seem to have been booked for 
shipment up to Jan. 1, and in some cases, 
unfortunately, still later. 

The trouble with most of this business 
is that no one appears to have much 
confidence in the wheat market, even 
with Chicago September down around 
gic. Reports of crop damage, of rust 
in the Dakotas and in Canada, fall large- 
ly on deaf ears. The wheat surplus has 
been so vociferously proclaimed that 
buyers of wheat products are now unable 
to see anything else. As a result, much 
of the flour business done has unques- 
tionably been at very low prices. The 
comparative strength of millfeed prices, 
due largely to the scarcity of supplies, 
has helped somewhat, but it will require 
a definite advance in wheat to put flour 
buying on a really satisfactory basis. 

Flour prices, as nominally quoted, 
have advanced 10@20c over a week ago, 
with spring patents and clears leading. 
Clears, owing to the very limited supply, 
have been exceptionally firm as to price. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

oy 38 csseaves $6.45 $5.55 $5.35 
aly 1 saeneawess 6.55 5.90 5.85 
BNC 1 wrceccess 7.00 6.40 6.40 
BAY 1 .cesveces 7.40 6.65 6.70 
meril 1 svascaes 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 1 ....... 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Bed, 1 wvssstvas 7.00 6.40 6.40 
mR, 8 ceceetaes 7.35 6.60 6.70 
Med. 1 ste vacwe 7.15 6.50 6.45 
ev, 1 vveaveceve 7.35 6.70 6.40 
mt, 1 cseetwdet 7.05 6.35 5.90 
moet. 1. sae eeas 7.00 6.15 5.65 
ee. 1 vegecnees 8.00 6.45 5.90 
Baly 1 wcicteces 8.05 7.05 6.35 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills cf the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
July 22-28 ....... 51 72 57 
July 15-21 ....... 46 62 54 
BOY S-B4r eds 48 58 87 
BOY LF ic aedseee 32 44 26 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 54 55 54 
January average.. 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 51 
November average 75 76 63 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on July 31 
was $26.20 per ton, which compares with 


the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Tuy. 1 ccwvcces $26.80 Dec. 1 ........ $28.95 
Tune 1 ..cscoes $1.80 Nov. 1 ........ 28.40 
MAF 1 occccces Dare Ge, |B. cccocce . 24.70 
a OE ae -- 84.15 Sept. 1........ 21.00 
March 1 ...... 34.75 Aug. 1 .. cece. 20.40 
POM 2 cccccese SB.TO DRY 1 cccccess 20.35 
JGR. B ssarenes 31.15 May 14, 1920*. 59.80 


*Reeord high point. 
The following table gives an approxi- 

mate average for quotations on first 

clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

winter winter 
duly 31 $4.55 $4.60 
July 1 4.90 4.95 
June 1 5.15 5.30 
May 1 6.45 5.55 
April 1 5.25 5.40 
March 1 5.20 5.40 
Feb. 1 5.20 5.20 
Jan. 2 5.30 5.30 
Dec. 1 6.20 5.15 
Nov. 1 5.35 5.25 
Oct. 1 4.90 4.76 
Sept. 1 4.70 4.40 
Aug. 1 4.90 4.65 
July 1 5.50 5.05 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 1.) 


PuitapevpHia, Pa.—Flour quiet, but 
steadily held. Millfeed firm under light 
offerings, but demand only moderate. 

Cotumsvus, On1to.—The week starts with 
only a few sales of flour reported. The 
trade is buying cautiously, fluctuating 
wheat markets tending to destroy any 
confidence it might have in future higher 
prices. Demand for feed only fair. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—No change in the mill- 
ing situation. Demand for soft wheat 
flour is fairly active from southern mar- 
kets, but it is difficult to move hard 
wheat flours. Export trade quiet, but 
some clears and low grade reported sold. 
Millfeed quiet and easy. 

NasHvitte, TeNN.—Flour trade con- 
tinues active, sales being good and mills 
increasing running time. The tone of 
prices is steady. Millfeed in fair de- 
mand. Wheat movement is increasing, 
with purchases being made in terminal 
markets. Farmers are not inclined to 
sell. 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Buyers are con- 
servative, and sales are not of large pro- 
portions, because of lack of confidence 
in prevailing prices. Spot stocks are not 
burdensome. Mills’ prices are somewhat 
firmer because of better business in the 
interior. Export inquiries are more nu- 
merous. 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—Moderate call for 
flour reported. Apparently more and 
more buyers believe it is a good time to 
stock up. Prices unchanged on springs, 
with winters firmer. Rye flour inactive, 
and prices easy. Millfeed not quite so 
active; bran easy to 50c lower; middlings 
unchanged. 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—F lour market opened 
firm, with more of a demand and more 
hopeful tone prevailing among both buy- 
ers and sellers. Buying appeared to be 
more for future delivery than for pres- 
ent needs. Millfeed firmer and demand 
much improved, with prices slightly high- 
er than last week. 

Boston, Mass. — Better demand for 
spring wheat flours and more liberal 
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sales made. One sale of 10,000 bbls 
spring standard patent was made on 
basis of $6.40, cotton, shipment between 


now and Jan, 1. Several smaller sales 
were made at the same price. There is 
more doing also in hard winter wheat 


patents. Soft winter flours quiet. Mill- 
feed dull, with no material change in 
prices. 
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RARE AALAARAAEAALEELEAALEASLEL AS AH AEEEL ERED) 
The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
July 29 July 30 
July 28 July 21 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...280,950 282,555 309,120 307,530 








Baumuone, Mo—Flour steadier, but SER sige EUR Patt 10g JE 
-Supe 7, ,7 23, , 

so far not salable at any advance, al- yyiiwaukee ..... 5,500 5,500 1.600 3,720 
though the general situation averages 
better. Thunderstorms and cloudbursts on pass 44 17,015 325,054 344,675 340,950 
have done considerable damage to prop- SES SM. SEROUS: « o'0 0s 812,985 ...... 
erty and smaller crops in this section Ag’gate sprg.483,085 ...... GST,610. ...... 
during the past day or two by flooding St. Louis ...... 25,900 35,600 33,000 31,100 
the country and causing rivers and S%,Loulst’ <<." 89.900 28,600, 43.300 6.800 
streams to overflow. Some mills were Rochester ..... 4,500 7,100 7,800 6,900 
inconvenienced, if not damaged, but the Chicago ....... 24,000 23,000 35,000 25,000 


water is now rapidly receding. Feed 


Kansas City... .123,610 115,490 
Kansas City?t. ..346,095 298,835 344,295 445,185 


firmer on standard middlings, otherwise Omaha .......: 17,370 18,790 18,830 23,705 
unchanged and in moderate demand. St. Joseph...... 26,710 26,095 34,910 33,040 
3 See 26,170 22,015 22,120 ...... 

‘Kansas Crry, Mo.—This week opened wichita... ...! 45,605 45,775 40,040 35,120 
with continued active inquiry for flour, Toledo ........ 35,500 27,100 37,900 32,200 
i ed disposition am = ee 81,290 59,044 74,900 79,480 

but an increas apes ong buy Indianapolis ... 7,795 3,954 10,300 7,350 


ers to press for lower prices. Millers 


Nashville** 118,310 148,280 146,640 


say they are able to accept about 10 Portland, Oreg. 35,485 23,345 18,025 22,350 
per cent of the business tendered. Flour Seattle ........ $2,810 86,515 29,305 19,805 
prices, while not quotably higher, show T*°°m@ ------. 7,025 14,055 14,090 20,410 
a firming tendency, due to the fact that PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


many large concerns are now so heavily 
booked that they are in a position to de- 
mand better margins. There is also some 
feeling that wheat prices are tending to- 
ward settlement and the period of short 
selling distinctly at an end. 








The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


July 29 July 30 
1921 








= ly 2 72 22 
Curcaco, In1.—Flour prices about un- yyinneapolis ..2 ges 56 
changed. The week starts off with a_ St. Paul .......... 54 38 44 56 
rather quiet demand for flour. The big Dvuluth-Superior .. 47 48 64 45 
° A * Outside mills* .... 53 50 53 39 
users of hard winters are marking time, ber i Sid on bad 
and no heavy bookings were reported. Average spring.. 51 46 55 49 
The past few days there have been occa- Milwaukee ....... 3 34 10 15 
* a is. SUED wep eciese 76 63 2 
sional sales of new crop flour, but buy- ¢;' —..... 36 56 47 
ing is far from active. Spring wheat’ Buffalo ........... 72 99 64 
flour rather quiet; some buying by job- Remsouer et eeeeee 38 42 37 
bers who have an established trade on —— ss escecees 58 87 62 
. : as City 86 80 98 
well-known brands, but aside from this  XKansas Cityt .. 57 70 95 
the demand is slow. Feed prices about Omaha........ 81 99 98 
unchanged, but a slightly easier tone to 1 aaa poececeis 3 69 
bran and shorts; demand quiet, with lit-  Wiemita’ 122222221. . & a 
tle interest in feed in any position. Toledo .........-- 56 79 68 
TE snc. ctdeoes 54 64 64 
Indianapolis 17 45 32 
Nashville** ....... as 59 72 71 
BRITISH FLOUR MARKET Portland, Oregon.. 57 37 31 46 
Seattle 6 67 56 38 
Tacoma 25 25 36 
Dockers’ Strike Continues to Hold Up Ar- prota atm ks ee 
rivals of Flour—Only Business Is in WE x ceede eens 55 53 60 57 
Flour on Hand—Prices Firm *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


Lonpon, Ene., July 31.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The only business passing is in 
flour available at the wharves, owing to 
the continuance of the dockers’ strike. 
Canadian offers are about 1s higher, ow- 
ing to reports of serious crop damage 
by rust. Manitoba top patents are of- 
fered at 35s per sack ($5.60 per bbl at 
current exchange), and export patents 
at 33s ($5.30 per bbl), c.i.f. Kansas top 
patents are 33s ($5.30 per bbl), and ex- 
port patents 3ls ($4.95 per bbl), cif. 
September seaboard, but Kansas offers 
are scarce and considered too dear. All 
forward business is at a standstill, buy- 
ers showing no interest. Home milled 
straight run flour is nominally unchanged 
at 40s ($6.40 per bbl), delivered. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour is one of the most important 
items in the export trade of Hungary. 
During the calendar year 1922, 160,923 
metric tons of wheat and rye flour were 
exported, compared with 125,006 in 1921. 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph, 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


in- 


in- 





SWITZERLAND’S EMIGRANT FARMERS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The number of 
emigrants leaving Switzerland during 
1922 amounted to 5,787, of which farmers, 
numbering 1,645, formed the largest class. 
Of the total number 3,708 went to the 
United States, 87 to Argentina, 629 to 
Brazil, 277 to Mexico, 232 to Africa, and 
the remainder to Asia, Canada, Australia 
and elsewhere. Factory workers formed 
the second largest class, numbering 1,631, 
followed by commercial employees num- 
bering 832, domestic servants 570, and 
hotel employees 298, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

JoHN Marrinan. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, 


o 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
SPP eee 
Spring standard patent 
ee Tree Rteeees 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight ....... 
Soft winter first clear ... 


Rye flour, white .......... Suswh be ruc dbunar 
Rye flour, standard \ 


FEED— 


Spring bran ... 
Hard winter bran bat 
Soft winter bran ............. oeabncaden TT 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............- 
Red dog .......... 





eee e eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Family patent 
Seattle ........ -$6.50@6.70 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@.... 


*Includes near-by straights, 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 31. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ilb 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$5.75@ 6.25 90@ 6.65 $.....@..... $5.90@ 6.25 6.30@ 6.90 $6.20@ 6.45 $6.70 6.90 $7.10@ 7.40 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.25@ 6.75 
5.45@ 5.90 5.80@ 6.15 ee Ser 5.60@ 5.80 5.95@ 6.30 5.70@ 5.95 6.30@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.25 6.00@ 6.40 ee | oe 
4.75@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.20 re 4.75@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.75 evece Pe ceee 5.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 5.60 rere, rpere «ecu Qe dees 
4.80@ 5.40 a Pe 5.20@ 5.60 4.90@ 5.25 5.40@ 5.75 5.65@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.10 5.60@ 6.20 5.75@ 6.15 5.25@ 5.50 
4.00@ 4.40 oo Pia 4.75@ 4.90 4.25@ 4.50 5.10@ 5.40 5.15@ 5.40 5.60@ 5.90 ere, Pere 5.25@ 5.65 ee 
3.75@ 4.15 ow Gees 3.85@ 4.35 3.80@ 4.20 4.50@ 5.10 eres Perens +°@....- oDieeses ere reer se Sea's 
4.90@ 5.25 « CD aies .-@. 5.00@ 5.30 @ 5.00@ 5.25 co Se 5.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 5.75 6.40@ 6.75 
4.40@ 4.65 0 Ba cewe --@. 4.40@ 4.60 @ *4.10@ 4.35 *4.50@ 6.50 5.25@ 5.75 4.90@ 5.25 4.95@ 5.35 
4.10@ 4.30 , Pere --@... 4.00@ 4.25 @ ere ree ae Pere 5.00@ 5.50 é une SEM Ades 4.00@ 4.50 
3.25@ 3.60 @ 3.75 o Mass! Cewees @. 3.60@ 3.90 3.75@ 4.00 TT. se 3.90@ 4.25 “i ee -@.. 
3.10@ 3.40 @ 3.45 Re Pe @. --@ 3.25@ 3.50 ooiss er Pee oes -@.. 
22.50 @ 23.65 20.00 @ 21.00 viene’ Tentehs a haw T. Pe 27.50@28.00 29.00@30.00 28.75@29.00  26.50@27.50 -@. 
22.50@ 23.00 ree «eee+@20.00 21.50@22.00 Pe a ey Pret. LTeee 29.25 @29.50 o 60'0 0 Mc psn rr Pers 
23.00 @ 23.50 er Pree eV Gy oP ci00s6 22.00@22.50 Pee 28.00@29.00 30.00@30.50 29.75@30.00 oGDs bee's 22.50@25.00 
27.00 @28.65 25.00@26.00 24.50@25.00  ..... ae 06 @ vine 32.00@33.00 34.00@35.00 34.00@35.00  30.50@31.50  30.00@32.00 
31.00@33.65 30.00@31.00 26.00@26.50 28.50@30.00 a ee 38.00@39.00 39.00@40.00 39.00@40.00 34.00@35.00 es Sere 
34.00 @37.00 34.00 @34.50 vost oO e cece Oe re i 40.00@42.00 41.00@ 42.00 -++++@40.75  38.00@39.00 -@. 


Straight Cut-off 
$4.35@5.00 (49's) hey 





(49's) 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Kansas standard patent 
$5.75 @6.00 


tree see 


Dakota sta ndard patent 
6.55 @7.00 


Montana standard patent 
$5.75 @6.20 
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WAREHOUSE LAW MEANING 


Farm Bureau Federation Wants Law Inter- 
preted to Make Private Granaries 
Gover t Wareh 6 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 30.— (Special 
Telegram)—Doubt is expressed here that 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace will go 
as far in the construction of the federal 
warehousing act as demanded by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which would define any private granary 
as a government warehouse within the 
meaning of the law. 

The Farm Bureau, through its spokes- 
man, Gray Silver, declares that in amend- 
ing the warehousing act the last Congress 
intended to make possible the conversion 
of the ordinary grain bins of any farmer 
into an official warehouse. If the De- 
partment of Agriculture will thus inter- 
pret the act, Mr. Silver holds, the wheat 
farmer’s problem is solved, because with- 
out the trouble or expense of moving the 
grain a county agent or some similar 
official can stamp a granary a “govern- 
ment warehouse” and issue a receipt to 
the farmer. Upon this receipt the federal 
Farm Loan Board, under the terms of 
the intermediate credits law, according 
to Mr. Silver, can advance money to the 
grower, making possible the holding of 
the grain and its “orderly marketing.” 

“Once the farmer has this warehouse 
receipt,” says a statement by Mr. Silver, 
“he may borrow from a local banker, who 
in turn will take the warehouse receipt 
and send it to one of the intermediate 
credit banks, where it will be promptly 
discounted. Further, if a farmer is a 
member of the Co-operative Wheat Mar- 
keting Association, his co-operative may 
grade the wheat, place it in a bonded 
warehouse and take the warehouse receipt 
direct to any one of the 12 intermediate 
credit banks and have the money dis- 
counted direct, thus obtaining it for about 
14, per cent less than the farmer could 
obtain the money from his own bank.” 

If the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
clines to make the liberal construction 
sought, Farm Bureau officials indicate 
that they will urge amendments in the 
next Congress that will make the law un- 
mistakable in its meaning. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 











SEEKS LOWER GRAIN RATE 

Wasurnorton, D. C., July 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Washington state de- 
partment of public works today, on be- 
half of Seattle, Tacoma and other port 
cities in Washington, filed proceedings 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion asking removal of present 10 per 
cent freight rate differential enjoyed by 
Portland, Oregon, on movement of grain 
from all inland empire points south of 
the Snake River. The petition complains 
that the preference rate has injured 
Washington port cities as grain marts, 
has deprived farmers of a competitive 
market, and has unbalanced the traffic of 
the railroads. The Washington public 
works department threatens revised rates 
on grain within the state if relief be not 
granted by the Commission. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 


WHEAT GROWERS’ MEMBERSHIP 

The nine state wheat growers’ associa- 
tions which have combined for the joint 
marketing of pooled wheat through the 
American Wheat Growers, Associated, 
have started a membership campaign on 
a national basis, according to the Minne- 
apolis headquarters of the co-operative 
sales concern. The campaign is to extend 
into all of the states where there now are 
associations, and possibly into new terri- 
tory. 

A goal of two thirds of the American 
production has been set by the American 
Wheat Growers, Associated, to be reached 
before July 1, 1924. Advisory campaign 
committees have been chosen in the dif- 
ferent states, ineluding bankers and 
business and professional men, and from 
the state groups a national advisory com- 
mittee will be selected. 

The new membership drive is designed 
to put the marketing associations in a 
position where they can dispose of the 
nation’s surplus production on a basis of 
world prices, and then secure more favor- 
able returns for the wheat sold for con- 
sumption in the United States, accordin 
to George C. Jewett, general manager o 


, or rolled to give best results. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the American Wheat Growers, Associ- 
ated. 

“We do not see how our farmers can 
obtain legitimate prices so long as they 
allow their domestic prices to Se set on 
a basis of world markets,” said Mr. Jewett 
in discussing the new campaign. “With 
control of two thirds of the American 
crop, and the protection of the tariff, we 
will be in a position to obtain paying 
prices for domestic wheat even if our sur- 
plus has to be disposed of at a lesser 
figure. The returns, through our method 
of pooling and averaging the prices re- 
ceived between all the members, will re- 
flect to each grower that long desired 
price, cost plus a fair profit. 

“In carrying out this programme we 
expect, of course, to see that American 
millers are protected in their export 
trade. Wheat sold to them to be milled 
into export flour would have to be sold at 
rates established by export markets. In- 
deed, we as wheat growers should rather 
see it leave American shores in the form 
of flour than as wheat. The former means 
greater feed supplies at home, and the 
protection and perpetuation of one of the 
greatest of our industries.” 


NEW USE FOR WHEAT FLOUR 


Texas Farmer Announces Discovery That 
Cereal Product Is Cheaper Than Poisons 
for Killing Cutworms in Cotton 


OxtaHoma City, Oxia. — Edmund 
Jares, a farmer near Muldoon, Texas, is 
said to have discovered that ordinary 
wheat flour will kill cutworms in grow- 
ing cotton. He claims to have been 
using flour successfully in his own fields. 
In view of the high price of poisons, he 
urges the use of flour as a less expen- 
sive and entirely effective substitute. 
The grade of the flour used is said not 
to be material. 











DEMANDS CHEAPER BREAD 


Battrmore, Mp.—The Housewives’ 
League of Baltimore, through the chair- 
man of its bread committee, is not only 
urging all housekeepers to join in the 
fight for cheaper and better bread by 
doing their own baking, but also urging 
each of them to buy a barrel of flour and 
thus help along the farmer. It is said the 
league may in the fall appeal to the city 
council, the state legislature and even 
Congress itself, in its effort to bring down 
the price of bread. An attempt will also 
be made, it is said, to obtain the passage 
of legislation that will require the bakers 
to make their loaves of a certain standard 

“weight and quality. 

Congressman John Philip Hill, of 
Maryland, who has become interested in 
the fight for cheaper and better bread, 
in a letter to the league is quoted as 
having “offered his co-operation to bring 
the high cost of bread to the attention of 
the Department of Justice, with a view 
to having the department determine 
whether the high price is due to an illegal 
combination among the bakers and, if so, 
to have the offenders prosecuted.” 

The chairman of the bread committee 
of the league is said to insist that by 
baking their own bread and buying the 
flour direct from the producer the house- 
wives must inevitably bring down the 
price. She is also quoted as saying that 
“with wheat less than one third the price 
it was three years ago, we are paying just 
as much for bread now as we did then.” 
She thinks the situation demands a high 
quality 16-oz loaf for 5c. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





USING WHEAT AS FEED 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—In a letter to the 
Indiana Millers’ Association in answer to 
an inquiry regarding the feeding value 
of corn and aesk . M. Vestal, of the 
Purdue experimental station, replies as 
follows: 

“The larger quantity of the wheat fed 
to live stock is fed to hogs. Average 
quality wheat has practically the same 
feeding value, pound for pound, as corn 
for fattening hogs. For growing hogs it 
has a slightly higher value than corn. 
Wheat should be coarsely ground, cracked 
If finely 
ground, it forms a pasty mass in the 
mouth and makes mastication difficult. 
Soaking whole wheat generally is rated as 
a poor substitute for grinding. Soaking 
ground wheat slightly increases the effi- 





ciency of the food, but it is a question 
whether it pays for the trouble. Wheat 
should be supplemented with a rich pro- 
tein feed such as tankage, milk, or good 
legume pasture. Experiments have shown 
that there is no advantage in combining 
wheat and corn in the ration. 
“Regarding rye, practically the same 
suggestions may be made, except that rye 
has only 90 per cent the feeding value of 
corn, and is usually considered to give 
best results when combined with corn, 
oats and other grains. Caution should 
be exercised to prevent using rye which 
contains ergot for pregnant animals. 
“Barley has about 90 to 95 per cent 
the feeding value of corn, and may be 
used in the ration the same way that corn 
is used. Barley, however, should be 
ground or rolled to give the best results.” 
Curis O. Arsion. 





HECKER MILL TRAGEDY 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The unfortunate 
accident in the warehouse of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., by which three 
men, John Yushuk, Isaac Farnopy and 
an unidentified man, lost their lives on 
July 21, through being shut in when fumi- 
gating gas was turned on, has been thor- 
oughly investigated and the milling con- 
cern absolved from all blame. 

The concern which furnished the fumi- 
gating gas and superintended its distribu- 
tion seems to have taken every precau- 
tion to see that all employees were out 
of the building. The three who lost their 
lives, it is said, were seen leaving it, and 
consequently, when the doors and win- 
dows were closed preparatory to turning 
on the gas, it was assumed that no one 
was left within. 

To keep the building airtight the fumi- 
gators took special pains to stop up every 
place through which air might enter. The 
cracks of doors were filled with burlap, 
and bags of flour were used to stop up 
openings into several chutes by means 
of which flour is loaded on the trucks. 

It was about three o’clock Saturday 
afternoon when the building was locked 
and the acid tanks opened. The fumi- 
gators left, and the building was to have 
been opened by employees at the end of 
24 hours. When it was finally opened the 
three bodies were found near one of the 
doors. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





RAILROAD RATE CHANGES 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Tariffs proposing 
a general increase in freight rates on 
flour, grain and grain products from the 
Twin Cities to Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Colorado territory served by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway have 
been ordered canceled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The increases 
were to have become effective March 31, 
but were suspended by the Commission 
pending the investigation which resulted 
in the order to cancel. 

Rates at present from the Twin Cities, 
including Minnesota Transfer, on flour 
and grain products to Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Colorado territory are made jointly 
by the railroads which interchange traf- 
fic moving the long distance. The rail- 
road proposal was to abolish the joint 
rates and leave the charge to be deter- 
mined by a combination of the local 
rates on the two, and sometimes three, 
railroads which participate in the hauls. 

The effect would have been the fol- 
lowing changes: rate from Twin Cities 
to Burlington, Okla., now 37.5¢c per 100 
lbs, increased to 44c; to Caldwell, Kan- 
sas, 35.5c to 41.5¢c; to Tulsa, 34.5¢ to 
46c. The increase proposed would have 
ranged as high as 30 per cent. 

* * 


Authority has been given the railroads 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to increase the rates on grain and grain 
products moving from Kenneth, Lis- 
more, Wilmont, Reading, Kanaranzi and 
Ellsworth, all in southern Minnesota, to 
Milwaukee, Chicago and Peoria. The 
increase is lc per 100 lbs, and becomes 
effective July 29. Present rates are 
24.5c per 100 lbs on wheat and wheat 
products, and 22c on coarse grains. 
Three towns in Iowa, Little Rock, Edna 
and George, will be affected by the de- 
cision. The increase was granted to re- 
move the discrimination against two 
other local Iowa points, Rock Rapids 
and Midland. 

Cuaries C. Hart. 


August 1, 1923 
ROADS REFUSE RATE CUT 


Western Lines Turn Down Request for Emer. 
gency Reduction on All-Rail Rates for 
Export Wheat and Flour 


Curcaoo, Itt., July 31.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The western railroads yesterday 
flatly refused the request of the western 
grain shippers to approve an emergency 
reduction of 25 per cent in all-rail rates 
on wheat and flour for export through 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific ports. The re- 
duced rates, which were to expire on Jan. 
30, 1924, were requested by a special com- 
mittee representing the aha Chamber 
of Commerce, co-operating with the Oma- 
ha Grain Exchange. his committee 
asked that the proposed reduction cover 
wheat and flour shipped from all points 
in the United States, including all grain 
on hand in elevators or at storage points, 
to ports for exports; that grain shi; ped 
on these emergency rates be allowed only 
one intermediate at transit or projor- 
tional rate-breaking point, except that one 
additional stop may be made for uill- 
ing purposes, and that storage in transit, 
milling or rate-breaking point and alo at 
elevator at seaport, be limited to 30 cays. 

Executives of the western roads refused 
to discuss the decision, but it is repcrted 
that it was based on the fact that the 
average reduction made by these roads 
since 1920 has been 16 per cent. On !an. 
1, 1922, a slash of 16 per cent on wieat 
and 20 per cent on coarse grains was 
made, these being greater reductions (ur- 
ing the last two years than those made 
by lines common to any other terrifory. 
It was pointed out that in this disirict 
average tariffs are not only at a lower 
level than prior to the war, but are below 
those in the East and South. 

S. O. Werner. 








WEEK’S EXPORTS LIGHT 

Wasuineoton, D. C., July 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—Grain exports of the United 
States diminished 960,000 bus during the 
week ended July 28, compared with the 
previous week. Wheat and barley showed 
the heaviest declines. Barley shipments 
dropped from 665,000 bus to 223,000, and 
wheat from 2,375,000 bus to 1,845,000. 

Exports of other grains for last week 
and the preceding week were: corn, 219,- 
000 and 337,000 bus; oats, 26,000 and 51,- 
000; rye, 442,000 and 287,000. 

A total of 109,700 bbls flour was ex- 
ported last week, compared with 205,800 
the preceding week, a decrease of 96,100 
bbls. 


Canadian grain in transit clearing from 
United States ports last week included 
55,000 bus barley, with no report for the 
previous week; oats, 30,000 and 2,000 
bus; rye, 24,000 and 56,000 bus; wheat, 
188,000 and 224,000 bus. No report is 
made on Canadian flour clearing through 
American ports last week to be compared 
with the 1,500 bbls cleared the week be- 
fore. 

Cartes C, Harv. 





BREAD AND MILK CAMPAIGN 

Wasuincton, D. C.—A new drive to 
increase the consumption of wheat, to 
begin within a few days, is understood 
to be in the nature of a campaign for 
higher use of bread and milk on res- 
taurant bills of fare. The chain res- 
taurants particularly will be appealed to, 
to put bread and milk on their menus 
and to preach its use from their bulletin 
boards. Mothers also will be impressed 
with the value of bread and milk as food 
for young children. 

The campaign, it is believed, will have 
the sanction of Department of Agricl- 
ture officials. 

Crartes C. Harr. 





REDUCED GRAIN RATE ASKED 
Omana, Nes.—A committee of ithe 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce 45 
adopted a resolution requesting the r.il- 
roads to publish immediately emergency 
all-rail freight tariffs carrying a redic- 
tion of 25 per cent in the existing ras 
on wheat and flour for export. The re-0- 
lution has been indorsed by the Om»lia 
Grain Exchange. It is believed by (ie 
committee that favorable action by tie 
railroads on this resolution would have 
a stimulating effect on export wheal, 
and at the same time advance the price 

of wheat for domestic consumption. 


Leicu Lesuie. 
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August 1, 1923 
CENSUS REPORT FOR JUNE 


Number of Reporting Mills Less Than in 
May—Flour Output Figure Indicates 
Reduced Activity 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces statistics on wheat ground and 
wheat milling products for June, 1923, 
according to reports received by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. The figures for May 
are revised to include reports received 
since the preliminary bulletin .for that 
month was issued. This report includes 
only mills which are now manufacturing 
at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of flour 
annually. 

The figures for June include reports 
from 989 companies operating 1,025 mills, 
these same establishments having pro- 
duced 78.3 per cent of the total wheat 
flour reported at the biennial census of 
manufacturers, 1921. The May figures 
as revised include 1,027 companies op- 
erating 1,060 mills, whose combined prod- 
ucts amounted to 79.9 per cent of the 
total in 1921. 

‘The wheat ground averaged 275 lbs per 
bb! of flour in June, and 274 Ibs in May. 
The offal reported amounted to 17.5 Ibs 
per bu of wheat in June, and 17.4 lbs in 
May. 

‘he figures for the two months are as 
fo!‘ows: 





Mills Total 

reporting capacity 

BUne «<chad eee ee ies 1,025 652,212 
May .».sssabeswe beeea se 1,060 655,389 
Wheat - Production———, 

ground, bus Flour, bbls Offal, lbs 

J ...«+ 27,965,838 6,104,050 490,430,656 
Bey .eseas 34,031,418 7,453,428 592,063,500 





LAKE RATE REGULATION 


Covuadian Grain Men Protest New Rules 
Requiring Publication of Lake 
Freight Charters 


\lonTREAL, Qur.—Considerable bitter- 
ness is being expressed by Montreal grain 
men regarding the operation of the new 
law to control lake freight rates, the 
result of which, they say, is to dislocate 
the traffic and add to the already serious 
diftculties of shortage of bottoms to han- 
die the mammoth crop expected. 

James Carruthers, head of the grain 
firm of that name, discussing the ques- 
tion, pointed to the provision requiring 
each broker to post up each day before 
10 o'clock in the morning in the offices of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and the 
board of grain commissioners a statement 
of the cargo he has contracted or entered 
into charter for on the preceding day, 
with time for shipment and destination. 

This, he explains, is the principal de- 
fect of the law, as it means that “every 
one will know every one else’s business.” 
The shipper who had contracted for big 
space would have to pay higher for his 
grain because the seller would. know he 
had to have the grain by a certain time. 
The provision that brokers may not take 
commission on insurance policies also re- 
sults in inconveniences. 

Troublesome as are the specific clauses 
of the act, the general feeling is that the 
greatest difficulty results from the spirit 
of distrust arid reciprocal bitterness be- 
tween grain men, millers and shippers as 
a result of frequent government interfer- 
ence. 

“Formerly,” says another Montreal au- 
thority, “there was a feeling of good fel- 
lowship between the grain shipper and 
the steamship owner, and they both felt 
they were essential to each other’s suc- 
cess. The closest feeling of good fellow- 
ship must be the basis of the handling of 
our grain crops, and government regula- 
tion will not overcome the difficulties but 
will only add to them.” 

A Montreal man suggests “a conference 
of the steamship owners and grain ex- 
porters, to establish steamship brokers 
representing steamship owners and 
freight brokers representing the shippers, 
when both their interests would be prop- 
erly taken care of.” 

A. E. Perks. 








WHEAT AND FLOUR COST FINDINGS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—C. H. Hyde, 
vice president of the Olkahoma Farm- 
ers’ Union, and his facts finding com- 
mittee have completed their investiga- 
tion of costs and prices on wheat and 
wheat products in Oklahoma City. They 
found mills paying 80c bu for wheat. 
Fifty bushels, it was found, would make 








2,100 lbs flour and 900 Ibs mill-run bran. 

tight feed stores quoted bran at $1.44 
a sack and 11 grocery stores sold flour 
in 48-lb sacks at $2.03. 

The committee computed that 50 bu 
wheat sold at retail in manufactured 
products at $98.22. The farmer got $40 
for the wheat. Since more than one half 
of the wheat farmers are renters, the 
committee estimated that one third of 
the $40 is paid as rent. Threshing of 50 
bus cost $6, seed $4 and twine 90c, mak- 
ing a total outlay of $24.23, the farmer’s 
net profit on the 50 bus being $15.77. 

The committee learned that 50 bus 
wheat would make $175 worth of graham 
flour, 2,078 loaves of white bread that 
sell for $268.80, or crackers valued at 
$621.96. 


MILLING IN ARGENTINA 


Committee of Millers Represents to the Gov- 
ernment That Present Conditions in the 
Industry Are Highly Unsatisfactory 


Buenos Arres, Arcentina.—On July 
4, a committee representing local flour 
millers, consisting of Jerénimo A. Morixe, 
Domingo Minetti, Juan Buelink and 
Mauricio E. Marx, visited the minister of 
agriculture with the object of engaging 
the attention of the government in the 
present unsatisfactory situation of the 
national flour industry. In the petition 
which they presented the flour millers 
said: 

“A few figures will demonstrate to the 
minister the urgent necessity of remedy- 
ing the present situation in order to avert 
the ruin of the noble industry of trans- 
forming the wheat which our fertile soil 
produces, into flour. During the last 10 
years, the Argentine Republic has ex- 
ported an annual average of about 2,- 
500,000 tons of wheat. During the same 
period, flour exports were as follows: 
1913-14, 67,625 tons; 1914-15, 116,049; 
1915-16, 144,290; 1916-17, 112,465; 1917- 
18, 176,444; 1918-19, 328,107; 1919-20, 
179,948; 1920-21, 63,527; 1921-22, 91,118; 
1922-23 (first half), 25,385. 

“It will be observed that with the ex- 
ception of the years 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
which permitted of an increased exporta- 
tion owing to the urgent necessities occa- 
sioned by the convulsion in Europe, the 
quantities of Argentine flour sent abroad 
are insignificant in comparison with the 
amount of wheat exported. This phe- 
nomenon is due exclusively to lack of 
protection of our industry, which con- 
stitutes an exception to the rule, because 
in nearly every flour consuming country 
the industry is protected by means of 
customs duties levied on flour imported 
from abroad. 

“The year 1922 was a particularly un- 
fortunate one for our industry, due prin- 
cipally to the heavy fluctuations which 
occurred in the value of wheat and the 
constant fall in prices of this article. 
This abnormal state of affairs coincided 
with a considerable depreciation in the 
price of meat, the consumption of which 
increased to the direct prejudice of the 
consumption of bread. In the province 
of Corrientes, for example, meat was sold 
at as low as 10c, paper, per kilo, whereas 
bread cost 40c. These facts have re- 
sulted in an appreciable loss to the firms 
engaged in the milling of wheat, esti- 
mated at several millions of ‘pesos.’ Dur- 
ing the current year the situation has not 
improved, nor can it improve unless the 
public powers come to the rescue of the 
flour millers. 

“The capacity of the flour mills in a 
position to operate at present permits of 
elaboration of 2,500,000 tons of wheat 
per annum. The home consumption re- 
quirements of the country can be calcu- 
lated at 1,000,000 tons, so that there is a 
surplus milling capacity of 1,500,000 tons 
of wheat per annum or, to put it in other 
words, the mills of the republic work at 
only 40 per cent of their capacity. 

“At the present time factory costs for 
elaboration of 100 kilos of wheat, inclu- 
sive of motive power, workmen, laborers, 
insurance, containers, maintenance and 
general expenses, amount to $1.55 m/n, 
working at 40 per cent of capacity. The 
same mills working at full capacity can 
elaborate the 100 kilos of wheat at a cost 
of $1.20 m/n per 100 kilograms, thus 
giving an economy of 35c, paper, for each 
100 kilograms of wheat, or, say, a total 
economy of $3,500,000 m/n per annum, 
which would allow a proportional reduc- 
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tion in the cost price of the flour retailed 
to the consumer. 

“The paralyzation of 60 per cent of the 
omery of the flour mills signifies that 
more than $50,000,000 m/n invested in 
mills, buildings, machinery, silos and 
warehouses is unproductive. This 60 per 
cent of capacity could, moreover, provide 
occupation to several thousand employees 
and laborers throughout 300 days of the 

ear. 

si “The Camara Gremial de Molineros 
gladly offers its assistance to a study of 
the most suitable manner of arriving at 
a satisfactory solution which would per- 
mit of the working at full capacity of the 
Argentine flour mills, and it now submits 
to the consideration of the sefior minister 
the desirability of suppressing the export 
duties on wheat flour and on the con- 
tainers for the same.” 

It is asked, finally, that the millers 
be accorded an advantage in such manner 
as the minister may consider equitable, 
placing them in a situation of equality as 
regards import duties with foreign con- 
suming countries importing flour from 
the Argentine Republic. 

Wirrrep J. Lames. 





MRS. WILEY IN PRICE WAR 


Wife of Food Expert to Lead Campaign of 
Housekeepers’ Alliance in Washington 
Against Bread Cost 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A campaign to 
bring down the price of bread in the 
national capital is to be started in Sep- 
tember by the Housekeepers’ Alliance of 
the District of Columbia. Mrs. Harvey 
W. Wiley, wife of the pure food expert, 
as president of the alliance, will lead 
the fight. 

Mrs. F. L. Ransome, chairman of the 
bread committee of the alliance, asserts 
that a careful survey is being made of 
the bread situation in Washington from 
the standpoint of both baker and con- 
sumer. “We are going to know,” said 
Mrs. Ransome, “why 10c loaves of bread 
are selling for llc and 8c loaves are sell- 
ing for 9@10c. My committee does not 
believe it is necessary to keep up the 
price of bread.” 

The suggestion has been made by the 
alliance that the bakers be asked to make 
¥,-lb loaves as well as 1-lb and 1%,-lb. 
In reply to this the bakers say there are 
already too many sizes and varieties of 
bread for economy, and remind the 
women that during the war the Food 
Administration appealed for a reduction 
in the many different kinds of bread. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 








NEBRASKA’S GRAIN CAR NEEDS 

Omana, Nes.—Fewer grain cars will 
be needed to move Nebraska’s grain crop 
this year than in 1922, while the rail- 
roads are better prepared to handle it 
than they were a year ago, according to 
C. B. Steward, secretary Nebraska Farm 
Bureau - Federation. The statement is 
based upon estimates made by A. E. 
Anderson, agricultural statistician of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
and by managers of grain elevators 
over the state. 

The total number of cars used in 1922 
was 9,650 during July, compared with 
6,907 needed this year; 12,099 in August, 
1922, compared with 8,853 needed in 
August this year, and 7,885 in Septem- 
ber, 1922, compared with 5,640 antici- 
pated in September this year. This is a 
total of 29,634 used in the peak shipping 
months of 1922, compared with 21,400 
needed during the same period this year. 

Small grain production in Nebraska -is 
estimat to total 130,673,000 bus, as 
compared with a total production last 
year of 122,408,000. In addition there 
will be at least 10,000,000 bus corn. 

LeicH Lesuie. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

The purchasing department of the Pan- 
ama Railroad Co. invites sealed proposals 
for 1,000 sacks (196 lbs) of hard wheat 
flour, 95 per cent, for shipment from the 
mill in time to connect with a New York 
or New Orleans sailing of Sept. 5. Bids 
should cover delivery free of all charges 
at Cristobal, Canal Zone. Bids will bé 
received until 2 p.m., Tuesday, Aug. 7, 
at the office of the commissary purchas- 
ing agent, Panama Railroad Co., 24 State 
Street, New York City. 
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FLOUR TRADE TO TURKEY 


Government Representative Believes Business , 
With Constantinople Is Practically 
at an End 


New York, N. Y.—An interesting let- 
ter has recently been received by E. How- 
ard Figg, of the General Import & Ex- 
port Corporation, this city, from Julian 
E. Gillespie, commercial attaché of the 
United States High Commission in Con- 
stantinople. Mr. Gillespie has a_thor- 
ough firsthand knowledge of conditions 
in Turkey, and does not advise American 
flour firms to do business there on any 
basis except cash. In view of the re- 
cent developments and the general un- 
certainty as to the exact situation, his 
letter is very interesting. 

He says in part: “On Nov. 6, 1922, 
when the Turkish Nationalist govern- 
ment took over the control of Constanti- 
nople it immediately put into application 
the Anatolian tariff, which is based on 
weight. It is highly protective, and was 
worked out in the hope of encouraging 
local industries. With reference to flour 
and wheat, the old 1916 rate of 95 and 
30 piasters, respectively, was increased 
five times, that is to say, the import 
duty is now 475 piasters per 100 kilo- 
grams on flour, and 150 piasters per 
100 kilograms on wheat. 

“The Turkish authorities, however, 
granted a delay until March 1 before the 
application of this law, in so far as flour, 
wheat and certain other commodities 
were concerned. But on March 1 the 
law was enforced, and in addition made 
retroactive and applicable to all stocks 
either in transit or which had been 
cleared from customs and were in pri- 
vate store houses in the city. So you see 
we have had some real difficulties. 

“The result of the new tariff has been 
that American flour has _ practically 
stopped coming to Constantinople. Of 
course there are some small shipments of 
patent flours which arrive on each ship 
from New York, but in the main the 
flour supply of Constantinople is being 
furnished by local mills. Then, too, 
some Bulgarian flour is coming in. Per- 
sonally, I feel that the flour trade which 
American concerns have enjoyed in Tur- 
key during the past two years is prac- 
tically at an end. I would not recom- 
mend that you consider seriously the 
shipping of even small lots of flour here 
on any basis other than cash in advance. 

. To do business on any basis ex- 
cept cash, would, I believe, place you 
in a most disadvantageous position.” 

It is expected that before long Mr. 
Gillespie will return to the United States 
for several months. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 








FARMERS SLOW TO UNLOAD 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Official reports 
of the Department of Commerce on the 
receipts of wheat at the primary mar- 
kets of the country during the first 23 
days of this month, compared with the 
same periods in July, 1921 and 1922, are 
declared by a leader in the American 
Farm Bureau movement to indicate that 
farmers this year, notwithstanding a 
tremendous crop being harvested and an 
enormous hold-over, are not rushing to 
unload. 

It is contended, on the other hand, 
that farmers, according to these figures, 
are holding their wheat in the hope that 
something may yet be accomplished to 
give them a better price. The compara- 
tive figures on receipts for the period 
mentioned are as follows: 1921, 42,413,- 


.000 bus; 1922, 21,063,000; 1923, 26,071,000. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





SELF-RISING FLOUR BILL DEFEATED 

NasHviL_e, Tenn.—The bill introduced 
in the legislature at Atlanta to regulate 
the sale of self-rising flour in the state 
of Georgia has met with decisive defeat 
after a hot fight. The bill came up be- 
fore senate judiciary committee No. 2, 
and was recommended for rejection by 
a vote of eleven to one, the senator who 
introduced the bill being the only one to 
support it. 

The measure was sponsored by a local 
retail food dealers’ association, and cer- 
tain baking powder interests. J. B. Mc- 
Lemore, secretary of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, led the fight against 
the measure. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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RUST REPORTS PLENTIFUL 


Spring Wheat Affected in United States and 
Canada—Extent of Damage as Yet 
Undetermined 


_Minneapouis, Minn.—Despite the fact 
that the weather has been favorable to 
the spread of rust, which is in evidence 
almost everywhere throughout the North- 
west, crop conditions, while spotted, are 
apparently not so bad as they are paint- 
ed. Estimates of yields in South Dakota 
run anywhere from 5 to 30 bus per 
acre, the quality depending entirely on 
what damage results from the rust. Re- 
ports generally are that the yield and 
quality of late wheat will be reduced 
throughout Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
At the same time, the cutting of early 
wheat is well under way throughout 
Minnesota and South Dakota, and de- 
liveries thus far to country mills indi- 
cate fairly good quality. Some cutting 
has also been done in North Dakota, and 
harvesting should be general there within 
another week. Heavy rains have fallen 
within the last week over practically the 
entire .Northwest, and temperatures are 
somewhat lower. 


Wiwnirec, Man.—The weather for the 
past week has been humid and very hot 
over the western provinces. Authorita- 
tive statements now show considerable 
development of rust on wheat in south- 
ern Manitoba and Saskatchewan. To 
what extent this will develop will largely 
depend upon weather conditions from 
now on, and the measure of resultant 
loss cannot now be estimated. Authen- 
ticated cases of rusted grain are now 
sufficient to make it clear that some re- 
duction in yield must be expected from 
this cause. In other parts, early promise 
of exceptionally fine crops is being 
maintained, with wheat showing splendid 
stand, and long, well-developed heads. 

A little wheat cutting at isolated 
points is being done, but general harvest- 
ing in Manitoba will not begin before 
Aug. 13. It is expected that the har- 
vest will prove a difficult one to handle, 
on account of extremely heavy straw. In 
Alberta some damage from hail is re- 
ported, but apart from this the outlook 
for that province is very promising. 
Wheat is 75 per cent headed out, and 
shows good, wholesome growth. No rust 
is reported. 

Coarse grains in all three provinces 
are progressing favorably. Cutting of 
fall rye has begun and, while poor in 
some parts, seems to be a fair to good 
crop. Cool weather from now on would 
be of great benefit to growing crops, and 
would do much toward retarding de- 
velopment of rust. 


Seatrte, Wasu.—Harvest is in full 
swing in many sections, and weather con- 
ditions are ideal. Recent heavy rains 
have done some damage, but also bene- 
fited late sown wheat. Estimates of a 
90,000,000-bu yield still hold good for 
the Pacific Northwest. Winter wheat 
appears to be softer than usual, but 
spring wheat quality is unusually good. 
Frequent June rains and recent high 
everest, without hot winds, have 
produced a spring wheat crop unsur- 
passed in yield and quality. 

Porttanp, Orecon. — Oregon grain 
crops are maturing under favorable con- 
ditions. Harvest of winter wheat and 
barley is complete in some southern lo- 
calities, and considerable threshing has 
been done. The wheat harvest is pro- 
gressing rapidly in the Willamette valley, 
and is becoming more general in the 
principal northern counties. Some grain 
was lodged by rain and wind. Corn is 
growing well in the warmer sections and 
in some places is tasseling, but in the 
cooler districts is backward. 


Sauna, Kansas.—Black rust has ap- 
peared in many wheat fields in western 
Kansas, with the result that the crop in 
the affected region, comprising about 
four counties, may be cut fully 25 per 
cent. However, since reports indicate 
that a heavy yield was expected, the 
—— will probably not reduce the crop 
below normal, experts who have ex- 
amined the crop state. Corn prospects 
in central and western Kansas are bet- 
ter than for several years. Rains which 
delayed the wheat harvest in many sec- 
tions have benefited corn, which is mak- 
ing rapid and sturdy growth. Many 
farmers are plowing under their wheat 
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stubble, which, it is said, will materially 
aid in warding off the hot winds that so 
often blight the corn crop at this stage 
of its growth. 


Torepvo, Oxn1o.—There are many re- 
ports coming in of satisfactory yields 
and quality on the new wheat, of which 
the following are from a recent circu- 
lar of the secretary of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association: 

Dayton—Farmers selling freely. 


to 38 bus; quality fine, condition good. 
in only one lot No. 3; balance No. 


Yield 26 
Took 
1 and 


No. 2; some testing 62 lbs from tobacco 
ground and yielded 42 bus. Oats harvest 
now on. 


Warsaw—New wheat coming in testing 
mostly 60 lbs and the best quality we ever 
had. 

Tiffin-——New wheat 
years; yields from 20 to 35 bus from the 
limited threshing that has been done. 

Sardinia—Wheat testing 60 to 62 lbs com- 
ing in good condition. 

Shandon—Farmers threshing wheat; a 
good yield, good quality; needing rain for 
corn, 

Sandyville—Threshing on 
wheat yield fair. 

Portsmouth—Wheat fine and yield good. 
Corn laid by; weather ideal. 

New Vienna—Some very fine wheat com- 
ing in and some not so fine; some tests 61 
lbs, some 55. Some cut this week; too green. 

New Lexington—Wheat coming in fine 
shape. Very dry and hot. 

Mount Gilead—Received first new wheat 
July 19; test, 59 lbs. Farmers not selling. 
First yield reported 26 bus per acre. 

Millersburg—Took in about 500 bus new 
wheat; runs 57 to 59 Ibs, 

Laurelville—Wheat very good; tests 59 to 
62 Ibs, 

Lima—First new wheat; quality good, 60 
to 61 lbs. Farmers are not free sellers at 
present prices. 

Lancaster—Wheat coming in fine shape, 
yielding about 25 bus per acre. 

Hillsboro—Wheat making good yield of 
good quality. 

Bowling Green—Best wheat and biggest 
yield in years, 

Barnesville—Wheat turning out 25 to 35 
bus per acre. 

Ashtabula—Received first lot new wheat 
July 20; test, 59 Ibs. 

Bremen—New wheat best we ever saw; 
60 to 62 lbs test. 

Attica—Received first new wheat today. 
Dry, hard and good quality. 

Oak Harbor—Wheat in our territory is 
running fine; yield is much above average, 
35 to 40 bus per acre, against 12 to 20 last 
year. Also test is 58 to 61 Ibs, against 
53 to 58 last year. 

PirrssurcuH, Pa.—The winter wheat 
season is somewhat late, and some of the 
grain crops are below normal in Penn- 
sylvania, Although good yields of win- 
ter wheat are predominant, according to 
a report of the department of agricul- 
ture, the season is from 10 days to two 
weeks late. Grain is now ready for har- 
vest in most sections. Rye has suffered 
from lack of moisture, and is reported 
as filling poorly, while oats, planted late 
in this state, have made a poor growth. 

o 


DECISION ON RATE CUT 


Solution of Tangle on Grain and Its Products 
Impends After Long Deadlock in Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 


Wasuincton, D. C.—An_ Interstate 
Commerce Commission decision may be 
expected almost any day on the petition 
of 10 western and middle western states 
for a reduction of 10 per cent in the 
rates on grain, grain products and hay. 

For some time the Commission is un- 
derstood to have been deadlocked on the 
case, but the rising discontent in the 
growing sections of the West it is 
thought may have impressed members of 
the federal board with the necessity of 
arriving at some early conclusion. The 
proceeding was brought late last year 
by the Kansas Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, and nine other states intervened, 
including all of those in the Northwest. 

It appears that the Commission has 
been deterred from acting favorably by 
the fact that the western railroads are 
not earning anything like the 5.75 per 
cent allowed them by the transportation 
act and the Commission’s rulings. The 
10 per cent ‘cut in rates on grain and 
hay it is said would mean a loss to the 
western roads of $17,776,000 if no re- 
classification is provided to raise other 
rates correspondingly as these are low- 
ered. 

Curtis F. Mosher, federal reserve 
agent for the seventh district (Minne- 
apolis), testifying before the Commis- 
sion urged the 10 per cent cut as the 
only means of giving the wheat farmers 
immediate relief. He told the Commis- 
sion, however, that in his opinion the 
railroads need lose nothing by the cut. 
He pointed out that many commodities, 


the best in several 


in full blast; 








not in the nature of necessities, are be- 
ing transported at rates which could be 
measurably increased without affecting 
their sale or use. CHartes C. Hart. 


SEE HARD WHEAT SCARCITY 


Millers in Southwest Believe Hard Bread 
Wheat May Command High Premium 
Before Crop Year Ends 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—In spite of the evident sur- 
plus of wheat of all kinds both in this 
country and in the world, a feeling is 
developing among millers of the South- 
west that there may be an actual short- 
age of hard wheat suitable for bread 
flours before this crop year is over. 
Based on current estimates for the wheat 
crop of the three spring wheat states, 
and of the percentage likely to be avail- 
able for bread flour, it is apparent that 
mills of that section will have to draw 
heavily from the Southwest’s supplies. 
In this field Oklahoma has a fine crop 
of superb quality, and part of Kansas 
has good yields and fine quality. Other 
sections of Kansas have much light 
wheat, and threshing yields are disap- 
pointing. Late reports substantially re- 
duce the prospective Nebraska crop, 
with wide variation in milling quality. 

Some millers, taking these estimates 
and conditions, urge that, exclusive of 
Montana and the Far Northwest, hard 
bread flour wheats will be in the small- 
est supply in many years. They do not 
regard the situation as bullish on wheat 
prices as a whole, but suggest it as 
worthy of consideration in connection 
with possible hard bread wheat premiums 
as the season advances. 

R. E. Srerxine. 











CARELESS MAIL ADDRESSING 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—It is announced 
by the Post Office Department that a 
campaign is shortly to be launched for 
the purpose of directing the attention 
of postal workers as well as the public 
to the miscarriage of mail through simi- 
larity of town names and indistinct state 
designations. It is pointed out that great 
care should be exercised in writing leg- 
ibly the name of the state, as many 
states have towns similar in name to 
towns located in other states. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





ILLINOIS FLOUR BIDS 

Curicago, It., July 31.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The superintendent of public 
service of Cook County, Illinois, Room 
519, Court House, Chicago, will open bids 
on Aug. 8 for three months’ supply of 
flour and six months’ supply of crackers 
for the periods beginning Sept. 1. 

S. O. WERNER. 





SELLS CANADIAN ELEVATORS 

According to a press report, Harry F. 
Deaver, son of Charles F. Deaver, of 
Minneapolis, has announced the sale of 
the Reliance Elevator Co. of Canada to 
the Smith & Murphy Grain Co. of Win- 
nipeg. The Reliable company operates 
35 elevators in the province of Saskatche- 
wan. The sale price was approximately 
$500,000. 


MILLER OPENS BAKERY 

Cuicaco, I1n.—The Garland Baking 
Co.’s new plant at Buena Vista, Fla., in 
the Miama section, is now open for busi- 
ness. The firm is owned and operated 
by Lawrence E. Rice, formerly vice presi- 
dent Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, and George Paul, who was connect- 
ed with the Ward Baking Co. for several 
years. The new concern will make a spe- 
cialty of pies, cakes and doughnuts, and 
will operate a fleet of trucks, with direct 
delivery to the housewives. 

S. O. Werner. 





FIRE IN MACARONI PLANT 

Pirtssurcu, Pa.—Fire, believed to have 
been caused by an explosion of gas, did 
more than $10,000 damage to the plant 
of the Sharon (Pa.) Macaroni Mfg. Co. 
on July 25. The fire followed a terrific 
explosion in ‘the macaroni plant, which 
blew two huge plate glass windows into 
the street. All of the stock of macaroni 
was destroyed, and the machinery was 
badly damaged. The proprietors are 
Frank Maley, Charles Jofrey and An- 
thony Donato. The plant will be rebuilt, 
as soon as possible, C, C. Larus, 


August 1, 1923 
UPHOLDS GRAIN TRADING 


Chicago Official Calls Commission Report 
Vindication of Methods—Deprecates 
Further Interference 

Cuicaco, Iuu., July 31.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—In a statement issued yesterday, 
John R. Mauff, executive vice president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, said: 
“The positive declaration by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, after thorough 
and extensive investigation into the 
cause and responsibility for the decline 
in wheat from July, 1920, when it was 
around $2.85 bu, to a fraction over $1 
in September, 1922, that speculation and 
manipulation were no way the cause, 
but that it was due to other factors, in- 
cluding supply and demand, should be 
heralded far and wide to offset the very 
mistaken notion to the contrary that jas 
been the basis of much propaganda by 
those lacking information, and to stop 
for all time the idle wagging of «vil 
tongues which, in seeking their «vn 
prestige with the agricultural inter: -ts, 
do so through a denunciation of ‘he 
farmer’s only bona fide efficient and ow 
cost marketing place. 

“In the face of the admission of ‘he 
commission, it is pertinent to ask \ hy 
these additional recommendations nd 
restrictions in trading at this partic. \ar 
time, or, better still, why any gove-n- 
mental interference at all. The rules of 
the association already prohibit mem! «rs 





acting as agents having any financial in- 
terest in accounts of customers ot er 
than commissions earned.  Simila-ly, 


there is a rule prohibiting a mem er 
from acting as principal and agent. 

“The grain futures act provides (or 
daily reports to the agricultural dep: rt- 
ment, and in addition to this the inier- 
nal revenue department demands a 
monthly report showing business for 
each 30 days, this being for the payment 
of what is known as the transaction tax. 
This great amount of labor is performed 
by our members at considerable clerical 
expense, but they are offering no ob- 
stacles to the desires of the govern- 
ment in this or any other respect. 

“To make these figures public will «c- 
complish nothing of value to producer or 
consumer, but would be the first step lo- 
ward shattering that fundamental of ll 
that is sacred in business, a confidential 
relationship existing between principal 
and agent, that should be kept inviolate. 
Delivery of grain in other markets on 
future contracts executed in Chicago 
would do great harm to the value of the 
contract in this market, and prices would 
suffer in consequence. 

“There is no logical reason for change 
in the car lot rule, which was adopted to 
adjust situations arising from insufficient 
storage room or insufficient time for <e- 
livery from cars to class A warehouses. 
Without this rule, loss to shippers having 
their sales made and desirous to make 
delivery would result.” 

S. O. WERNER 





UTAH-IDAHO MILLERS MEET 


Ocpen, Uran.—Reorganization of the 
Utah-Idaho Millers’ and Grain Dealers’ 
Association along lines suggested at the 
Utah-Idaho grain men’s conference held 
in Ogden on July 20-21 was effected July 
28, when millers, elevator owners aid 
Go buyers of the two states met in the 

eber Club rooms. H. H. Blood, pre.i- 
dent Kaysville-Layton Milling Co., pre- 
sided, and Hyrum Bennion, Jr., of Mur- 
ray, acted as secretary and treasurer. 

he decision was reached to conduct in 
active membership campaign and to in- 
terest millers and grain dealers throug '- 
out the two states in the associaticn. 
Later it is planned to extend the scope °f 
organization so as to include Nevada ad 
Wyoming, with possibly the addition »f 
some Montana members. 

Directors elected for the year: H. |!. 
Blood, Kaysville; William Bailey, Nephi; 
B. L. Slack, Ogden; David Holmgre, 
Tremonton; R. L. Hill, Malad, Idah:; 
Fred Dashiels, Pocatello, Idaho; W. 1!. 
Berrett, Salt Lake City. 

B. L. Slack, secretary of the Ogd: ii 
Grain Exchange, gave a review of t!” 
present world market conditions and 1 
report regarding crop prospects in the 
intermountain states. Officers of the as- 
sociation will be elected at a meeting ai 
the Weber Club rooms in Ogden, Aug. 


W. E, Zvrrann, 
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Reports from spring wheat mills con- 
cerning trade conditions are conflicting, 
to say the least. Some mills apparently 
are doing a fairly satisfactory business 
from day to day, while others complain 
of dullness. While there is no heavy 
contracting being done, the mills that 
re} ort sales say that they have been able 
to interest their bakery customers suf- 
fici-ntly to buy from 1,000 to 5,000 bbls 
eac!: for shipment up to Jan. 1, and some 
as ar ahead as March, 1924, 
ie strength in wheat, July 25-26, did 
no! »ring in as much business as was ex- 
pec.cd. Buyers have absolutely no con- 





fid. .ce in the market, and the break lat- 
er » the week confirmed them in their 
0}. ion. The advance, July 30, brought 
in ome business. Two of the largest 
Mi: .capolis companies report fairly 


gous sales Monday and today. 
majority of spring wheat mills say 


that the abnormally low prices being 
mace by winter wheat mills act as a 
de'vrrent against purchases of spring 
wheat flours, It is understood that high 


grace southwestern patents are quoted 
at fully $1 bbl under what spring wheat 


mills ask, while some of the lesser known 
brands are selling at $1.50 bbl under 
Minneapolis prices. 


lirst clear flour is in good demand and 
stroig in price. Bakers have been buy- 
ing this grade rather freely, and many 
mills are oversold. 

Importers in the United Kingdom 
were inquiring for prices on patents last 
week, but Minneapolis millers who made 
bids say that they were 9s too high. 

Shipping directions are coming in 
freely, and Minneapolis mills are now 
operating at around 50 per cent capacity. 
This is a marked improvement. 

Mills quote top family patents at $5.90 
@6.65, standard patent $5.80@6.15, sec- 
ond patent $5.65@6, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $5.45@5.60, first clear $5@ 
5.20, and second clear $3.25@3.90, in 
140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Macaroni manufacturers are showing 
considerable interest in semolinas for 
new crop shipment, and Minneapolis 
mills report sales for shipment as far 
ahead as May, 1924. There is little buy- 
ing, however, for prompt shipment, the 
trade having its near-by wants already 
covered. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5@5.30, 
durum fancy patent $4.75@4.90, durum 
flour $4.40@4.50, and durum clear $3.40 
@3.50, in jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Exporters on the seaboard are still in 
the market for durum clears, and some 
aes sales were reported during the 
week. 

Kight durum mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller made 48,825 bbls 
durum products in the week ending 
July 28, compared with 31,365 the pre- 
ceding week. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is a shade easier. Demand 
throughout the week was good, but the 
last two days inquiry has slumped off 
Somewhat. Some buyers in outside mar- 
kets who bought bran recently for Au- 
gust shipment are now endeavoring to 
sell it back. One city mill is offering 
September-October standard middlings 
at $21 ton, Minneapolis basis, or $4@5 
under what it asks for prompt shipment. 
Bran for deferred shipment, however, is 
still held firm at close to spot prices. 

Quick shipment bran is scarce. City 
mills are enjoying a big mixed car de- 
mand and, temporarily, a big percent- 





age of the output is going to this class 
of buyers. City mills profess to have 
their August output sold, and no in- 
crease in offerings or break in prices is 
looked for during the next 30 days on 
bran. 

Mills quote bran nominally, for 30-day 
shipment, at $20@21 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $25@26, flour middlings $30@31, 
red dog $34@34.50 and rye middlings 
$25, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Jobbers, on the other hand, quote a 
shipment bran at $19.50 ton and other 
grades at approximately the same dif- 
ferential under mill quotations. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation July 31: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C, D, E and G mills. 


The Barber Milling Co.’s mill and the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill will 
start Wednesday. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


A, A South, B, 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 22-28 ....... 561,100 280,950 50 
Previous week ... 561,100 282,555 50 
FEOF OHO cc ccsvces 546,000 309,120 57 
Two years ago.... 546,000 307,530 56 
Three years ago... 546,000 296,045 54 
Four years ago.... 546,000 242,820 46 
Five years ago.... 546,000 184,790 36 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output ofac- 
bbis for week tivity 

July 22-28 .......-. 310,500 166,070 5 
Previous week.... 352,800 156,725 44 
WOOP OBO .cccceeccs 394,740 212,935 53 
Two years ago.... 417,690 182,240 43 
Three years ago... 419,610 135,025 32 
Four years ago.... 411,210 143,710 34 
Five years ago.... 846,950 121,415 34 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, July 28, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis ... 1,261 1,633 1,763 1,649 
Duluth ........ 628 371 751 437 
Totals ...... 1,889 2,004 2,514 2,086 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to July 28, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
..121,932 95,194 69,515 106,520 
61,573 47,021 43,243 21,176 

Totals 183,505 142,215 112,758 127,696 

Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on July 28, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 


Minneapolis 
Duluth ....... 














1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 10,094 1,982 1,076 1,401 
Duluth ....... 2,552 353 420 744 
Totals ..... 12,646 2,335 1,496 2,145 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Minneapolis linseed mills are seas 
lightly on account of insufficient see 
supplies. It is understood that a cargo 
of Argentine seed is now on the way 
to Duluth for a Minneapolis crusher. 
Crushers report a fairly brisk demand. 
For 32 per cent meal they ask $42 ton, 
and for 34 per.cent $43, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis,- first half August shipment. For 
last half August shipment $1. more is 
asked, and for September shipment: $2 
more. 
CASH WHEAT 

Premiums on old crop eo at 
Minneapolis are holding very high, par- 
ticularly on the choicer grades. No. 1 





dark northern is quoted at 3@28c bu 
over September, country mills paying the 
top prices. City mills are understood to 
be picking up pe wheat wherever they 
can get it, and on July contracts have 
taken delivery of 1,956,000 bus. 

A fair demand is noted for the day- 
to-day offerings of southwestern wheat. 
For No. 2 hard Kansas and Oklahoma 
6@l1l4c bu over Chicago September is 
bid, and for Nebraska wheat 3@8c over 
Chicago. The lower prices asked for 
winter wheat have had the effect of low- 
ering bids on the poorer grades of 
spring. 

FERGUS FALLS MILL SOLD 

The Fergus Flour Mills Co., one of 
the old-established interior Minnesota 
milling companies, has sold its 450-bbl 
mill at Fergus Falls to the Red River 
Milling Co., of that city. The latter con- 
cern has a 500-bbl mill, and plans to 
operate both plants under its own name. 


CAR SITUATION GOOD 
It is estimated that northwestern car- 
riers now have on their own lines upward 
of 90 per cent of the box cars they own. 
This, in comparison with the beginning 
of the crop movement in 1922, is an un- 
usually good showing. The northwestern 
advisory board of the American Railway 
Association hopes to have almost 100 per 
cent cars on ownership lines within the 
next week or two, and is endeavoring 
to work out some plan so that when 
cars are shipped with grain to the East, 
they will be promptly rc urned to the 
West when unloaded. ih serious car 
shortages of the last cw years were 
caused by eastern carriers holding on to 
western equipment. This trouble the ad- 
visory board hopes to obviate this year. 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. OUTING 
The annual outing and picnic of the 
employees of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. and its affiliated companies, the Occi- 
dent Elevator Co. and the Electric Steel 
Elevator Co. was held at Big Lake, 
Minn., July 25. A special train of 14 
coaches was chartered by the company 
for the occasion. All the officers of the 
company and their families participated. 
An excellent athletic programme was 
provided, which was in charge of C. G. 
Ireys, W. C. Helm, C. H. Sanborn, G. 
C. Lehman and M. R. Deveney. A ball 
game between mill and office employees 
resulted in a score of 22 to 3 in favor 
of the office men. A box supper was 
served with the compliments of the 
company to ail present. It was esti- 
mated that about 1,100 people attended 
the picnic. 
PROTEST AGAINST WHEAT PRICES 


Farmers, country bankers and _busi- 
ness men gathered at interior Minnesota 
points the past week to protest against 
the present price of wheat. Meetings 
have been held at Wheaton, Ortonville, 
Madison and Morris, and others are 
scheduled at Barrett, Minn., Milbank, S. 
D., and Lidgerwood, N. D. 

The purpose of the meetings, accord- 
ing to F. W. Murphy, former president 
of the Minnesota State Fair Board, is to 
create such a wave of sentiment that 
the President cannot overlook the neces- 
sity of immediate legislative action to 
save the country’s grain growers from 
bankruptcy. At each of the meetings, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

“That the President immediately call 
a special session of Congress to enact 
needful legislation and to create a na- 
tional agricultural board. 

“That the President immediately call 
an agricultural price stabilization con- 
ference to formulate plans for stabiliz- 
ing prices and meeting the present pro- 
ducers’ emergency. 

“That the Minnesota and American 
Farm Bureau federations join forces in 
bringing about such national legislation 
as. would stabilize farm prices.” 

Copies of this resolution were for- 
warded to President Harding, the gov- 
ernors of the various states in which 
meetings were held, and to senators and 
congressmen. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, is on an 
eastern. trip. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
the Northwest, Inc., Minneapolis, has 


declared a dividend of 50c per share on 
its common stock. 


481 


C. E. Higbie, of the Deutsch & Sickert 
Co., Milwaukee, was in Minneapolis, 
July 30, calling on feed shippers. 

J. S. Noble, president of the Delicacy 
Bakery, Inc., will open a model retail 
bakery at 92 Spruce Place, Minneapolis. 

Donald C. Graham, sales manager H. 
H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
is calling on the trade in Philadelphia 
and New York this week. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.56%; 
three-day, $4.56; 60-day, $4.54144. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.25. 

J. Stuart Robertson, vice president 
James P. Robertson & Son, Inc., Chica- 
go, general western agents for the Rear- 
don-Smith Line, Ltd., is in Minneapolis 
calling on exporting mills. 

The Robert A. Johnson Co., Milwau- 
kee, manufacturer of candies and bis- 
cuits, has leased space in the North- 
western Terminal Building, Minneapolis, 
as a supply depot for northern Iowa, the 
Dakotas, Montana and Minnesota. 

The first car of new spring wheat ar- 
rived in Minneapolis July 25. It came 
from Waterville, Minn., graded No. 1 
dark northern and tested 60 lbs to the 
bu. It was sold to the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. at a premium of 1l5c over the 
September option. 

S. W. Madge, Atchison, Kansas, con- 
nected with the J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
of Leavenworth, accompanied by Mrs. 
-Madge, passed through Minneapolis July 
30 en route home from an extended trip 
to the Pacific Coast and through the 
Canadian Rockies. 

E. A. McDonald, formerly with the 
McDonald Flour & Feed Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, will represent the Com- 
mander Mill Co. in Michigan territory, 
and C. H. Sparks, formerly in the bro- 
kerage business in New York City, will 
represent the Commander interests in 
New York state. 

Jesse E. Miller, general manager of 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn., and O. L. Steele, of the same com- 
pany, were recent Minneapolis visitors. 
Mr. Steele for many years represented 
the New Prague Flouring Mill in south- 
eastern territory, but severed his connec- 
tion with the company July 1. 

Based on the close, July 31, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 9lc bu, No. 1 
northern 89c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 93c, No. 1 northern 91c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 89c, No. 
1 northern 87c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 76c, No. 1 northern 74c. 

William F. Converse, for many years 
connected with Hallet & Carey, Minne- 
apolis, will have charge of the new ter- 
minal elevator which the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. is building at Duluth, and 
which is now nearing completion. Mr. 
Converse is well known to millers and 
exporting grain interests, and is regard- 
ed as an authority on durum wheat. 


Many farmers in southern Minnesota 
who grow winter wheat will suffer loss 
this year through the mixture of winter 
rye with their wheat, according to re- 
ports received by A. C. Arny, of the 
Minnesota experiment station., He says 
that winter rye growing in winter wheat 
fields which he has seen ranges in amount 
from an occasional plant to more than 
50 per cent. The presence of rye in 
winter wheat reduces the grade and, con- 
sequently, the price obtainable for the 
.grain. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently shipped seven Carter 
disc separators to England, one to 
Sweden, four to India, three to South 
Africa, two to China and four to Chile. 
The company has also installed disc 
separators for the following: Farmers- 
ville (Texas) Mill & Light Co. Hales 
& Hunter Co., Riverdale, Ill., Twin City 
Trading Co., Minneapolis, Aberdeen (S. 
D.) Mill Co., Miller Flour Mills, Yaki- 
ma, Wash., Associated Farmers’ Mill Co., 
Hyrum, Utah, Mountain City Mills, 
Frederick, Md., Wasco: Warehouse & 
Milling Co., The Dalles, Oregon, N. B. 
Rhoads, New Orleans, Smith Bros. Grain 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, McAllister & 
Bell, Inc., Covington, Va., Morten Mill- 
ing Co., Dallas, Texas, Sauers Milling 
Co., Evansville, Ill., Astoria (Oregon) 
Flour Mills Co. : 
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PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


While flour demand is unevenly active, 
there is current absence of the rather 
sparkling and effervescent buying of 
earlier in July. Flour mills are, how- 
ever, reaching figures in the 90’s in their 
rate of operation, and milling, by this 
measure, is very active. 

This current heavy production is, of 
course, the result of the earlier volume 
of sales. To a very considerable extent 
it represents flour sold in anticipation of 
the wheat market decline, to buyers who 
looked through another kind of glasses 
and placed their confidence in the future 
value of flour bought at 50c less than 
present prices. 

It is no indictment of this mill or 
that mill or of any particular group of 
mills to say that much of the business 
of the past four, five or six weeks has 
been in “short” sales—not outright spec- 
ulatively “short” sales, but short sales 
that the miller merely delays a little 
while in covering with wheat, sales that 
are half covered, perhaps, by purchases 
of the future, and half covered by noth- 
ing under the shining sun of the harvest 
heaven. 

In a group of millers the other day, 
the charm and beauty of the short sale 
was explained. ‘The trouble is, this ex- 
planation explained, that in selling flour, 
the cost of wheat, the cost of manufac- 
ture and the cost of selling always get 
in the way. They impede freedom of ac- 
tion and are a constant handicap to the 
miller. He knows his trade wants to 
buy, and he knows, as he knows nothing 
else in the world, that he wants to sell, 
but every time he takes a hack at it, 
wheat and costs cramp his style. 

In the “short” sale for future 
ment, nothing of the sort happens. 
miller does not have to put . soc some 
figures on wheat cost and some more 
figures on what he has to pay out to op- 
erate the mill and keep salesman run- 
ning around from Peoria to Portland. 
He just makes up his mind what wheat 
is likely to sell at if it goes down far 
enough, asks Bill what he thinks and, 
when Bill says he thinks so too, the sale 
is made. And the best part about it is 
that the sale is just as good a one and 
fully as likely to lead to trouble as if the 
miller had involved himself in a sodden 
mass of arithmetic in which there is 
never any joy whatever. There is a free- 
dom and an exhilaration, explained the 
explainer, about the harvest time short 
sale that is equaled by nothing else in the 
wonderful business of milling. 

This year, so far, and without asso- 
ciating the breezy method with any par- 
ticular section of the industry, it has 
worked. Lest any one think the millers 
of the Southwest have been exclusively 
or even principally active in it, it is 
worthy of note that a factor in the 
present wheat market in this field is the 
very substantial buying of new crop 
wheat for shipment to millers at all 
points of the compass. 


ship- 
The 


FLOUR DEMAND UNEVEN 


With the effect of today’s 2c break in 
prices not yet apparent, either in flour 
uotations or character of flour demand, 
the past week was one of practically un- 
changed prices and unevenly active trade. 
Some mills found larger buyers, includ- 
ing bakers, still disposed to buy some 
flour in anticipation of future require- 
ments, and the volume of new business 
passed with this trade was considerable. 
On the other hand, other millers said 
their trade evidently had bought enough 


ahead for the present and was disposed 
to await the possibility of even lower 
prices. Much of the trade, as also many 
mills, seem to feel that the prospective 
great Canadian crop is not yet fully dis- 
counted in wheat prices; apparently they 
look to a future in wheat values not 
unlike the recent history of German 
marks. 

An interesting feature of the present 
situation is the continued drag of un- 
delivered old wheat flour sales on the 
market. Many mills are still running on 
last crop business. Shipping directions 
on these old orders are, quite naturally, 
hard to get. Gradually, if slowly, the 
hold-over is getting disposed of. Here 
and there an interior Kansas mill has a 
stock of old wheat in its bins with re- 
luctant buyers hard to persuade in the 
matter of asking that their flour be sent 
forward. 

Early in the week, inquiry for foreign 
account was almost absent from the 
market, but later there was apparent re- 
vival of interest. It was difficult to get 
together on prices. Clears were, as 
usual, the feature in export. Today lots 
were worked to the Continent at basis of 
$3.85, jutes, Kansas City, for first clears, 
and around $3@3.10 for seconds. Curi- 
ously enough, Germany, with marks at a 
million for a dollar, was able to buy 
flour. 

While there is somewhat general com- 
plaint of shipping directions, this is not 
echoed in production figures. Kansas 
City mills, operating at 93 per cent of 
capacity, made a record flour output, 
and indications are for a larger output 
at other milling towns and by interior 
mills. 

The following representative quota- 
tions are based on the market as of 
Friday, the Saturday break not yet be- 
ing fully echoed, save, perhaps, in shaded 
figures named to any large bakery buy- 
ers who may be in the market at their 
| tary Quotations: hard winter wheat, 
Short patent, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 
$5.50@5.75; 95 per cent $4.90@$5.20; 
straight, $4.75@4.90; first clear, $3.70@ 
3.90; second clear, $3.10@3.35; low 
grade, $2.90@3.20. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 22-28 ...... 132,900 123,611 93 
Previous week ... 132,900 115,492 86 
BOS? BOO ccvccces 114,900 92,638 80 
Two years ago... 112,800 110,770 98 
Five-year average .......eeeeeeeees 86 


Tem<VOOF AVOTERS 0 6c ccecccecececers $2 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 86 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis for week tivity 

July 22-28 ....... 520,430 346,095 66 
Previous week ... 520,430 298,834 57 
VORP OHO cccscces 490,830 344,295 70 
Two years ago... 466,830 445,186 95 
Five-year AVerage ......ccesceveces 75 


TOR=VORF GVOTARGS 2s cccccccscesccoes 75 
Exports by reporting mills for the 

week ending July 28 were 22,114 bbls, 

against 20,762 in the previous week. 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 
mestic business active, 38 fair and 26 
slow. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, 
representing a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SUF BOSE vievccicseccvceve 26,711 56 
Previous week ..........++. 26,097 55 
TOG? OBO 6c ccvcccscncscevce 34,911 73 
TWO years® ABO ....cccceees 33,041 69 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) wills, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 22-28 ......06. 64,620 45,605 70 
Previous week ..... 64,620 45,778 70 
WOOF GOD .ciccsvces 64,620 40,041 62 
Two years ago ..... 62,820 35,118 57 

MILLFEED 


Demand for all millfeeds is very slug- 
gish. On spot and for early shipment 
bran is worth $19@20, but there is only 
scattered small buying at these figures. 
For August-September-October the nom- 
inal market is $19@19.50, but little busi- 
ness is done, and outside mills are asking 
for bids. Some are reported to have 
sold to cover anticipated production 
against their forward flour sales; others 
are “long” this feed and are watching 
the market closely but with no disposi- 
tion to sell at present. 

Shorts are holding steadier in price 
than bran, the principal disposition be- 
ing in mixed cars. Prices are unchanged. 
Current quotations, spot, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $19@20; brown shorts, $24.50@25; 
gray shorts, $26@26.50. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Sales of flour, in the week ending July 
28, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, by about 85 mills of the South- 
west, represented 103 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 124 per cent the 
previous week and 91 per cent two 
weeks ago. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52'%,c 
August seaboard, via New York 57c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 521,c 
August seaboard, via New York 60c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 4914c, August seaboard; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New York 
56c; Antwerp, via New York 57c; Ham- 
burg, via New Orleans 504,c, via New 
York 56c; Christiania, via New Orleans 
581%c, via New York 63c; Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 581%c, via New York 
65c. 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTION FIGURES 

The Monthly Review, issued by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 
covering general business conditions in 
the Southwest, publishes in its issue of 
July 26 a consolidation of flour output 
figures from The Northwestern Miller’s 
weekly compilation, showing that in the 
crop year ended June 30, reporting mills, 
including those at centers and a consid- 
erable number of interior mills, pro- 
duced 1.6 per cent less flour than in 
the previous year, ended June 30, 1922. 

The figures for the last crop year, for 
the first half of the current year and for 
the month of June, as consolidated by 
the bank, follow: 

Mills reporting their output weekly 
to The Northwestern Miller, and repre- 
senting 65 to 70 per cent of all milling 
in the Southwest, produced 9,339,862 bbls 
flour during the six months ending June 
30, 1923. This total indicates an increase 
of 75,634 bbls or 0.8 per cent over the 
total production in the first six months 
of 1922. 

During the wheat year July 1, 1922, to 
June 30, 1923, inclusive, the same mills 
produced 21,120,958 bbls flour, a decrease 
of 340,747 or 1.6 per cent from the total 
for the previous wheat year ending June 
30, 1922. 

The flour output of southwestern mills 
during June was 1,427,662 bbls, which 
was 217,380 or 13.2 per cent, less than 
the May output, and 107,844 bbls, or 7 
per cent, less than production in June, 
1922. The June record follows: 


Production Per cent 


bbls capacity 

pS |. a ee 413,727 71.8 
RN. (5S. oy ¥.e9 <0 0 6% 0.0.0.5 61,090 61.0 
Sere de ccd cee cosets 80,820 40.4 
PE is 4 aGs balenesed 83,433 40.6 
IL. cone hha: cedeenee 135,483 48.4 
SE 9 0.3.5 -Cad gceuweg es 653,109 44.9 
Total, June, 1923...... 1,427,662 50.7 
Total, May, 1923 ...... 1,645,049 56.1 
Total, June, 1922 ...... 1,535,506 59.3 


RECORD KANSAS CITY FLOUR OUTPUT 
With an output 123,611 bbls, the Kan- 
sas City mills this week broke all pre- 
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The 


vious records for flour production. 
previous high mark was made in the 
week ending Nov. 4, 1922, when the out- 
put was 118,702 bbls. 


This week’s output, representing 93 
per cent of available capacity, included 
no production by one mill which is being 
operated intermittently. This was, how- 
ever, offset by Sunday running of other 
plants. 

With the completion of the new 3,000- 
bbl unit of the Kansas Flour Mills (Co, 
in about a fortnight, the Kansas City 
production will quickly attain a new high 
mark, 


SOUTHWESTERN COMPANY'S BIG PRODUCTION 

The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. 
this week set a new flour production rec- 
ord for its own mill and for any flour 
mill in the West outside of Minneapvu is, 
Including the Sunday run the South- 
western’s output amounted to 43,481 |)!\/s, 
averaging a trifle better than 6,000 !)\\Is 
per 24 hours. Flour bookings and di: .c- 
tions assure activity at about the sje 
rate for several weeks. 


GEORGE W. HOYLAND BUYS CONTRO! 

George W. Hoyland, president of ‘he 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas ( ‘y, 
who has since the company’s organiza‘ ‘on 
held a minority interest of its $250,100 
capital, has secured a controlling in' 
est through the purchase of the st ick 
until now held by his associates, W 
Gunning, J. H. Staley and G. W. Bill, 
of Webb City, Mo. 

Directors of the company following 


net 


the transfer of stock control will be. ir 


addition to Mr. Hoyland, Charles 
Roos, Wellington, Kansas, Ralph 
Sowden, Arkansas City, Kansas, Janies 
S. Hargett, Salina, Kansas, and Charles 
S. Shirk, New York. V. S. Fike, of the 
company’s office staff, will be secretary. 


a 


CARROLL-ROCK SALES CO. 

Leigh C. Carroll, formerly interested 
in milling at Gothenburg and North 
Platte, Neb., but for the past two years 
associated with The Reserve, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, and Charles F. Rock, until re- 
cently manager of branch offices for the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
have formed a partnership under style 
of the Carroll-Rock Sales Co. to engige 
in mill representation and the flour and 
feed trade generally. Offices have been 
engaged at rooms 412 and 414, New Eng- 
land Building. The new company plans 
to represent a number of southwestern 
mills in sales of their products in outside 
territories. 

NOTES 


George S. Milnor, of the Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, Ill., visited here and at 
Wichita early in the week. 

J. F. Hall, handling the account of 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, in central states, spent a 
part of the week at Salina. 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., is spending a 
few days at Green Mountain Falls, Co!o., 
where his family has a cottage for (he 
summer. 


Charles L. Roos, manager Hunter 
| Co.,: Wellington, Kansas, was 
here Thursday en route to the East, 
where he will spend a fortnight to thice 
weeks visiting the trade. 


J. E. Miller, general manager J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., spent 
a part of the week in the Southwest, in 
company with O. L. Steele, of the coim- 
pany’s sales department, visiting ‘he 
grain trade. 


C. E. Shepard, until now connec!«d 
with the sales department of the We'cr 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kan: 's, 
has resigned to become assistant in sa '\’s 
to E. L. Stancliffe, manager of 
Crete (Neb.) Mills. 


Henry H. Laumeier, St. Louis, idei: 
tified with the Ismert-Hincke Milling ( ». 
but not active in the business, after « 
brief visit here this week left for Qu:- 
bec, from whence he will sail to spei 
the rest of the summer in Europe. 

Due to difficulty in securing skill‘ 
workmen, construction work has been +0 
delayed on the plant of the Blair Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas, that it will be ini- 
possible to get the mill in operation be- 
fore late in August or early September. 

John C. Koster, European sales man- 
ager for the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 


‘ 
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poration, whose appointment as consul 
for the Netherlands government at Kan- 
sas City was announced several months 
ago, has received his final and formal 
official appointment. 

A. B. Hewson, formerly . connected 
with the field sales organization of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, recently engaged for a central 
states territory by the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, is spending a few 
days at the latter company’s office. 

A form of grain and mill products 
insurance covering losses on transit ship- 
ments from fire, lightning, storms, floods, 
strikes, riots, civil commotion, explo- 
sion and transportation risks not covered 
by carrier liability, is being offered to 
the trade here at the rate of 10c per 
car, regardless of contents or valuation. 

L. J. Morgan, formerly of Dilts & 
Morgan, which firm failed several months 
ago, has purchased the Board of Trade 
membership of H. H, Savage. Mr. Mor- 
gan and Mr. Dilts are re-entering the 
trade with a new and smaller organiza- 
tion, under style of Morgan Grain Co., 
capital $25,000. 

A press story quotes the Kansas State 
Agricultural College as saying that 70c 
wheai fed to hogs will add 100 lbs to 
the weight at a cost of $6.06, while to 


obtain an equal added weight with corn 
at present prices will cost $8.32. Corn 
fed to hogs, the statement says, is worth 
$1 bu, based on present costs of corn 
and other feeds. 


“Jones B. Rock, son of Charles F. 
Rock, of the Carroll-Rock Sales Co., 
Kans.s City, left this week to motor to 
Fort Vierce, Fla., to take active charge 
of tle citrus fruit lands owned by his 
father and himself, adjoining a large 
tract recently acquired and under de- 
velopinvent by John F. Enns, of the 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, and his 
brother, Paul Enns, of Kansas City. 

C. \V. Lawless, of the Moore-Lawless 
Grain Co., which was forced into a re- 


ceivership and liquidation following the 
tragic and mysterious death of Guy A. 
Moore, is arranging to re-enter business 


as the C. W. Lawless & Son Commis- 
sion Co. B. C. Moore, receiver of the 
failed concern, has announced that the 
assets are sufficient to cover ali liabilities, 
with 2 moderate amount for distribution 
among stockholders. The mystery of 
the death of Guy A. Moore, who was 
found dead a few weeks ago on a rail- 
way track in an outlying part of town, 
never has been solved. 





SALINA 


Flour trade for the week ending July 
26 was good but not quite so brisk as 
during the preceding week. Shipping 
directions, however, have not been so 
good. No export has been worked. 
Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: fancy short patents, $5.60@5.80; 
95 per cent, $5.20@5.40; straight grade, 
$5.10@ 5.20. 

Heavy movement of wheat is reported. 
Some is being sold outright, but much 
ig being stored in elevators awaiting an 
advance in price. Country stations are 
paying 76@8l1c bu. 

Feed demand brisk, and prices show 
a slight advance over the previous week. 
Feed in mixed cars, basis Kansas City, 
is quoted: bran $1@1.02; gray shorts, 
$1.35; mill run, $1.15@1.20. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
4 total capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, for the week ending July 26: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
RU Oe eee 26,168 58 
Previous week .........00 22,017 48 
MT 280 665s teva’ 644s 5% 22,122 48 


Grain inspections at the Salina sta- 
tion of the Kansas grain inspection de- 
partment for the week ending July 26: 
Wheat, 337 cars; barley, 1; corn, 5. 


NOTES 


T. H. Graves, of the Purina Mills, 
be Louis, recently visited the grain trade 
re, 


J. S. Hart, of the Denton-Hart Grain 
Co., visited the Salina Board of Trade 
recently, 

R. E. Barnes, of the Beyer Grain Co., 
left for California, July 23, where he will 
make his home. 
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E. J. Smiley, Topeka, secretary of the 
Grain Dealers’ Association, visited the 
Salina mills recently. 

Carl Congleton, Kansas City, formerly 
secretary of the Salina Board of Trade, 
visited the grain trade here recently. 

George S. Fagerstrom, formerly Kan- 
sas representative for the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., has been transferred 
to Iowa. 

Forty-six samples of wheat received in 
one day recently was the record for the 
year in the laboratory of the Salina 
Board of Trade. 

J. J. Morken, sales manager Western 
Star Mill Co., returned Aug. 1 from an 
extended eastern trip, where he visited 
the various connections of the mill. 

Two suits have been filed in the district 
court, Salina, by the Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association, to obtain a re- 
straining order against two Saline County 
farmers to prevent their breaking con- 
tracts to pool their wheat with the as- 
sociation. 

Kansas farmers are being urged by spe- 
cialists from the State Agricultural Col- 
lege to feed their wheat to hogs, the 
claim being made that in this way the 
farmer can realize $1 bu for his wheat 
and at the same time aid market condi- 
tions by reducing the supply. Farmers 
in some parts of the state are already 
acting on this advice, and turning their 
75c wheat into prime pork. 

The board of directors of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co, held its annual meet- 
ing at the offices of the company here 
on July 18. Business was reported as 
prosperous, and plans for its growth for 
the coming year were discussed. All offi- 
cers were re-elected. Those in attendance 
were: H. D. Lee, president, Kansas City; 
L. G. Gottschick, vice president, Salina; 
C. M. Todd, secretary-treasurer, Salina; 
J. P. Harris, Prairie Grove, Ark., and 
L. C. Staples, Salina, directors. 

With the threshing season now well 
started, the wheat yield in tne vicinity 
of Salina, and west, will not reach even 
the most conservative pre-harvest esti- 
mate, it is said. The barley crop will be 
light, due to the fact that it ripened 
prematurely. Much of it will not test 
over 35@40 lbs to the bushel. Oats 
yield is reported of good quality, some 
farmers getting as high as 70 bus to the 
acre. Corn never looked more promising 
than now, and with seasonable weather 
will make a bumper crop. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes—Omaha mills have 
booked several round lots of flour re- 
cently, although the general buying from 
the better class of trade has not yet be- 
gun in volume. Everybody seems to be 
looking for lower prices. No one ap- 
pears to have much confidence in the 
market. It is the opinion of many mill- 
ers and grain men that all the talk that 
has been going around about the big sur- 
plus of wheat and low prices and the 
lack of demand has been a bearish fac- 
tor, not only in the wheat but in the 
flour market. 

There is a moderate movement of new 
wheat here and the demand is sufficient 
to take care of the offerin The crop 
in this state is very spotted, running all 
the way from 4 to 25 bus to the acre. 
Millers bee that its milling quality is 
fairly good. 


CONCERNING WHEAT 


J. N. Campbell, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association, in a recent 
weekly bulletin says: “The first essential 
in preparing to get into the market on 
a profitable basis with flour is to buy the 
wheat at the current market price. When 
we see our mills paying 4@8c bu pre- 
mium for their wheat we know they are 
putting a big handicap on their pros- 
pects for making a little money on the 
deal. Last year with unlimited supplies, 


the interior mills of Kansas paid stiffer 
premiums for their milling mixture than 
did those at the terminals. Now they 


are making a determined effort to cut 
out the practice, and we hope Nebraska 
millers will be able to avoid it. 
“Certain interests never miss an op- 
portunity to condemn millers for not 
selling flour on the basis of current 
quotations on wheat, when it is simply 
impossible for them to do so, because of 
the premiums paid for the choice wheat. 


Being the largest buyers of wheat, we 
cannot be accused of anything unfair 
when we insist on a policy of paying 
just what the grain is worth on the mar- 
et, when we are expected to sell the 
flour on that basis. The fearful debacle 
in the wheat market has stirred things 
up all over the country. Men in all 
lines of business are pondering the 
question anxiously, as they recognize the 
tremendous effect it has on the buying 
power of the wheat raising sections of 
the nation. 

“The proposal of the big business men 
to engineer a ‘Buy a thousand bushels 
of wheat’ movement, if carried out ex- 
tensively in all the large commercial cen- 
ters, will, to some degree at least, take 
the place of the regular wheat specula- 
tors who appear to have deserted the 
field. 

“It is necessary that some additional 
buying agencies get into the game if the 
price of wheat is to be stabilized even 
at present ruinous figures for the next 
three months, when the heavy run to 
market will presumably be on. But the 
price is so much lower than the actual 
cost of raising the wheat that we may 
expect the growers to use every means 
in their reach to hold for a better price, 
and the intermediate credit banks will 
afford them considerable support for this 
plan. With the attention of the people 
focused so intensively on the situation, 
a favorable change may take place be- 
fore we can fully sense its coming. 

“We notice that wheat and corn are 
priced at the same figure in some of the 
heavy feeding districts where corn has 
become scarce. In such places the 
low grade wheat will be used for feed- 
ing purposes, and the very cheapness of 
flour will be a strong incentive for every- 
body to use more of it in their diet. 
Mills are cleaning up pretty well on old 
contract stuff, and local orders for flour 
to fill current needs are coming to the 
mills in fair volume, so that some of 
them report a little increase in running 
time. We have had but meager reports 
on the new wheat, and these show the 
yields to be good, the test weight high, 
and the protein content better than last 
year’s, where the fields have been free 
from rust. Wholesale prices of flour 
are down.” 

OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 22-238 .........+ 23,100 17,371 75 

Previous week ..... 23,100 18,791 81 

Year QBO ..cccscece 18,900 18,830 99 

Two years ago..... 24,000 23,707 9s 
NOTES 


Frank P. Manchester, secretary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, has returned 
home with Mrs. Manchester and their 
little son, from the lake region in north- 
ern Minnesota. 

J. B. Blanchard, of the Mid-West 
Grain Co., veteran Omaha grain man, 
has returned home, with Mrs. Blanchard, 
from New York City, where they spent 
a vacation with their daughter. 

Preliminary reports from _ various 
counties in central Nebraska indicate 
that the farmers generally will delay 
threshing to a much greater extent than 
ever before, owing to the low price of 
wheat and the poor harvest. 


The first car of new crop oats to 
arrive in this market was sold on July 
27 by the Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co. to 
the Merriam & Millard Co, The car 
came from Beaver, Iowa, graded No. 3 
white, weighed 331, lbs to the bu, and 
sold for 3814,¢ bu. 


The Keith County Thresherman’s As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at the 
Roscoe elevator, July 20. A good rep- 
resentatiqn was present, and many things 
of interest to the farmers and the 
threshermen were talked over. Every 
farmer present reported that black rust 
had seriously damaged the wheat in that 
locality. 


The National Grain Commission Co., 
a subsidiary of the Farmers’ Union of 
Nebraska, has been admitted to member- 
ship in the Omaha Grain Exchange, and 
will do a grain consignment business in 
this market. George C. Johnson, who 
was an active grain man in Omaha for 
many years, will manage the business of 
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the company, which has offices on the 
second floor of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change Building. 

“Andy” Brenner, well-known grain 
man of Hartford, S. D., formerly presi- 
dent of the Anchor Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis, was a recent visitor on the floor 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange. Mr. 
Brenner was the first president of the 
United Grain Co., of Omaha. His visit 
to Omaha was the first in nine years. 
He has many old friends here. 


Grant L. Shumway, state deputy sec- 
retary of agriculture, says that Ne- 
braska wheat is being discriminated 
— in many or the milling centers, 
where, it is claimed, the grain from this 
state is so soft that hard winter wheat 
from Kansas and other states must be 
purchased and mixed with it in order 
to make a high grade of flour. Mr. 
Shumway asked the University of Ne- 
braska experts to make an exhaustive 
test and at the same time wrote a letter 
to Mr. Crosby, the Minneapolis miller. 
Mr. Crosby wrote Mr. Shumway that he 
believed discrimination against Nebraska 
was “largely psychological.” 

LeicH Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 


Prevailing flour prices had little or 
no effect on the movement to country 
merchants throughout this territory dur- 
ing the week ending July 28. Buyin 
was restricted to immediate demand an 
probably a majority of merchants who 
ordered by wire did not ask the price. 
The laying in of stocks, however, both 
in this section and in eastern states is 
restricted by price quotations. Com- 
munications from the East to Oklahoma 
millers say that buyers are indifferent 
and are booking lightly because of the 
belief that prices will be lower. 

Offerings of hard wheat high patent 
were made by Oklahoma and Texas mills 
during the week as low as $5.30, or a 
shade less than the low mark of the 
week before. The range was as high 
as $5.60. Prices of corn chop were 
marked up in some places to as high as 
$2.05. The domestic movement was 
steady and fairly satisfactory in the 
Southwest. 

Northwestern mills bought Oklahoma 
wheat more aggressively than in former 
years, and their premiums ran as high 
as 5c bu. Buying was largely on the 
basis of particular sections of the state, 
and in those sections little attention was 
given to protein content. Competition 
of northwestern mills, and Kansas City 
and Wichita buyers for other mills, 
caused Oklahoma and Texas millers to 
pay premiums over export bids during 
the week. Some mill buying in uncon- 
tested territory was on export basis. 

Generally, business conditions were 
slightly improved. Corn crop reports 
from some sections of Oklahoma and the 
Texas panhandle were discouraging. 
Prospects were excellent for more than 
a normal cotton crop. 


NOTES 

The new mill of the Planters’ & Mer- 
chants’ Milling Co., New Braunfels, 
Texas, is virtually completed and prob- 
ably will be in operation by Aug. 1. 

J. W. Thompson, superintendent of 
transportation of the Rock Island Lines, 
reports that arrangements are made 
whereby 90 per cent of the grain bear- 
ing cars entering Galveston this season 
will be returned to points of origin. 
This rule already had been made to 


- apply to New Orleans by other railroads. 


The number of tags sold to manufac- 
turers of millfeeds offered for sale in 
Oklahoma increased nearly 35 per cent 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, over the previous year, according 
to S. A. Elliott, director of the feed di- 
vision of the state board of agriculture. 
Violations of the law forbidding adul- 
terations and short weights are becoming 
fewer, he said, and in every case where 
a violation was found, with one excep- 
tion, the manufacturer has_ returned 
the feed to the mill. 





The agricultural imports of China, 
measured by value in 1921: first, sugar, 
$48,000,000; second, rice, $42,000,000; 
third, cotton, $24,000,000; fourth, tobac- 
co, $10,000,000, China also imported cot- 
ton goods and thread, in 1921 amounting 
to $147,000,000. 
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A fairly satisfactory business in new 
crop hard winter flours was reported by 
most of the Chicago dealers during the 
week ending July 28. Occasional sales 
of 10,000 bbls to bakers were consum- 
mated, but the bulk of the buying was 
in lots of 1,000 bbls or less. These 
smaller sales were quite numerous, and 
were for scattered forward delivery. 
The trade as a whole, however, is rather 
hesitant about entering the market heav- 
ily, and seems to believe that prices are 
going to work lower. While it feels that 
present quotations are attractive and 
may prove profitable, it cannot get away 
from thinking that even lower levels will 
be reached. 

Business in spring wheat flour was 
rather slow, according to northwestern 
mill representatives, with sales confined 
to single car lots. Purchases of sub- 
stantial amounts were the exception, 
and buyers seem satisfied to cover cur- 
rent needs only. Very few spring wheat 
mills are quoting new crop flour yet, al- 
though a few of the larger companies 
are reported to have booked the trade 
here during the past week. Sales for 
delivery, up to Jan. 1, of 5,000 bbls and 
less, it is stated, have been made to some 
jobbers and bakers. 

New crop soft winters are not moving 
in any volume. Cracker bakers in this 
territory apparently are fairly well sup- 
plied, as they are passing up offers which 
they admit are very attractive. Users of 
soft wheat flour also seem to think that 
prices are going lower, and for the pres- 
ent are marking time. Business during 
the current week was mainly in single 
cars to jobbers, for scattered shipment. 


There was a little business in rye flour? 


for deferred delivery, but sales have 
fallen off considerably the past few 


weeks. Directions are coming in satis- 
oi and local mills are operating 
at good capacity. The local rye flour 


output totaled 7,500 bbls, an increase of 
4,300 over the previous week. White is 
quoted at $3.25@3.60 bbl, medium $3.10 
@3.A0, and dark $2.90@3.20. 

Several representatives of durum mills 
are quoting new crop prices, and it is 
reported that a few macaroni manufac- 
turers have bought quite heavily for 
shipment up to Jan. 1. A few mills are 
reported to have quoted low prices, while 
others are not quoting at all. Demand 
for old crop tlour is quiet, and buyers 
are only taking on enough to fill in. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at $5.15@5.35 
bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5@5.20; 
fancy durum patent, $4.90@5.10. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.75@6.25 
bbl, standard patent $5.45@5.90, first 
clear $4.75@5.25, second clear $3.25@ 
3.90; new crop hard winter short patent 
$4.80@5.40, 95 per cent patent $4.30@5, 
straight $4@4.40, first clear $3.75@4.15; 
new crop soft winter short patent $4.90 
@5.25, standard patent $4.60@4.90, 
straight $4.40@4.65, first clear $4.10@ 
4.30, 


MILLFEED 


Prices on all grades of feed are firm, 
with a few mills advancing levels on 
standard middlings. Demand is not very 
active, with the bulk of the business 
passing in transit feed. Mixers are only 
picking up occasional attractive offers, 
and country dealers feel that prices are 
too high. The trade, as a whole, looks 
for lower prices as soon as mills in the 
Northwest begin grinding new wheat, 
and is not dapenedl to buy for deferred 
delivery at present. Offerings from mills 





are not plentiful, and few of them seem 
willing to offer any discount for for- 
ward shipment. Jobbers are offering 
quite freely, but transactions are lim- 
ited, as buyers look for some reduction 
in values. 

Spring bran is quoted at $22.50@ 
23.65 ton, hard winter bran $22.50@23, 
soft winter bran $23@23.50, standard 
middlings $27@28.65, flour middlings $31 
@33.65, red dog $34@37. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls forweek tivity 

July 22-28 .....006 40,000 24,000 60 
Previous week ..... 40,000 23,000 58 
TEOF OHO cccccesece 40,000 35,000 87 
Two years ago ..... 40,000 25,000 62 


CASH WHEAT 

Receipts of wheat in Chicago were 
heavy during the week ending July 28, 
about 3,388 cars arriving, compared with 
890 the week previous, and 3,114 a year 
ago. The quality of the new wheat was 
fine, and many traders say it is the best 
in years. The cash market was steady, 
considering the heavy arrivals, and de- 
mand was good. Local mills showed 
more interest than for several weeks, and 
bought good-sized lots of both red and 
hard winters. One large mill buyer 
picked up the dark wheat, and another 
was a good buyer of red. Elevators also 
were heavy purchasers. 

Export business is very quiet, as local 
firms are unable to compete with prices 
being quoted at seaports. Sales for ship- 
ment were only 60,000 bus. Springs are 
in light supply, and demand nominal. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were %@%c 
over July, No. 2 red 4%4,@'4c over; No. 1 
hard 1%,@%c over, No. 2 hard Y4@'%,c 
over; No. 1 yellow hard 4,.@%%c over, No. 
2 yellow hard 14,@'%c over; No. 1 dark 
northern 1@4c over, No. 2 dark, July 
price to 3c over; No. 1 northern, July 
price to 114c over; No. 2 northern, July 
price to 14¢ over. 

CORN PRODUCTS 

The situation of the corn goods market 
is improving, and mills in this territory 
are enjoying a very fair demand for their 
products. There is steady buying by the 
trade, covering its near-by requirements. 
Some are also beginning to show interest 
in deferred delivery, a few mills report- 
ing better sales for shipment up to 60 
days. Export business is quiet. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.15@2.221%, 
per 100 lbs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $2.10, white and yellow cream 
meal $2.10@2.15, pearl and granulated 
hominy $2.15, oatmeal $2.95, jute, car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.45 per 90-Ib 
sack. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Prices have been advanced the past 
week, and crushers and resellers are quot- 
ing 32 per cent at $44@45 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago, for near-by shipment. Thirty- 
four per cent for August delivery is being 
quoted by resellers at $45.50, and Sep- 
tember and later at $46@46.50. Demand 
is not very urgent, and only occasional 
sales are reported. Production is lighter, 
as some mills have closed their plants; 
others are running on foreign seed, but 
expect to close down within a week or 
10 days. 


GETS LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


John R. Mauff, executive vice president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, was 
granted a leave of absence from Aug. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1923, by the board of directors 
at a special meeting held on July 27. 
Mr. Mauff expects to inaugurate an ex- 
change for the paper industry at the in- 
vitation of lar business interests 
throughout the United States. He will 
have an office in Chicago, and will keep 





in daily touch with the Board of Trade, so 
that his services will be available in mat- 
ters of importance at all times. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 

Operations of 41 flour mills in the 
seventh federal reserve district, reporting 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
were curtailed considerably during June, 
as shown by the ratio of production to 
capacity, which was 37.4 per cent, com- 
pared with 42.2 in May, and 41.7 a year 
ago. The decrease in June this year is in 
marked contrast with rather large gains 
made in the two preceding years for 
which figures are available. Production 
was 11.3 per cent less in June than in 
May, and 10.4 less than a year ago. 
Wheat flour production decreased 11.3 
and 10.8 per cent from May and a year 
ago, respectively, while flour other than 
wheat decreased 12.4 and 4.7 per cent. 

Stocks of flour on hand, June 30, at 
32 mills were 15.2 per cent less than those 
on hand May 381; however, this decrease 
was not general, since 11 mills reported 
larger stocks. The stocks of wheat on 
hand again decreased, showing a drop of 
34 per cent since the end of May, only 
five mills reporting increases. June sales 
of flour were 15.7 per cent greater in 
volume, and 9 per cent greater in dollar 
amounts at 15 mills. 


ENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Frank G. Somers, who has been man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Ismert- 

incke Milling Co., Kansas City, will in 
the future handle I-H flour on a broker- 
age basis. The Chicago office of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. will be closed, 
and Mr. Somers will engage in the broker- 
age business on his own account. He 
has been in this market for several years, 
and his many friends wish him success in 
his new venture. 


NOTES 


B. C. Williams, of the La Fayette 
(Ind.) Milling Co., was a recent Chica- 
go visitor. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, is in New York on 
a business trip. 

E. R. Freeman, of Henry Koper & Co., 
New York, stopped in Chicago recently 
on his way east. 

Franklin M. Crosby, director Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., was a recent visitor at 
the Chicago office. 

Walter S. Johnson, of V. Thompson 
Co., Chicago, has been on a short busi- 
ness trip to Indiana. 

David G. Page, of the Thomas Page 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, was in Chi- 
cago several days recently. 

Walter Thomas, president Great North- 
ern Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Chicago during the current week: 

L, E. Davy, of the Acme Milling Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., spent a few days 
in this market calling on the trade. 

C. J. Marboe, vice president and man- 
ager Hormel Milling Co., Austin, Minn., 
has been in Chicago calling on the trade. 

T. A. Linfitt, sales manager State Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., was in 
Chicago on July 28, calling on his local 
representative. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
visited the Chicago office en route to the 
mill from an eastern trip. 

H. L. Brainerd, in the sales depart- 
ment of the Chicago office of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., is spending his vaca- 
tion in the lake regions of Minnesota. 

Charles L. Roos, Wellington, Kansas, 
president Millers’ National Federation, 
visited the Chicago office on July 27, 
leaving later on an eastern business trip. 

George C. Mariner, in the Chicago 
sales department of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., has returned from a two 
weeks’ vacation trip spent in northern 
Wisconsin. 

K. L. Burns, president Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., was in Chicago a 
few days calling on his trade connec- 
tions, and left on a trip through the 
central states. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week: 54,000 bbls flour, of which 37,000 
went to Buffalo and 17,000 to Erie; 523,- 
000 bus wheat to Buffalo; 616,000 bus 
corn, of which 231,000 went to Buffalo, 
50,000 to Ogdensburg, 40,000 to other 
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United States ports, 150,000 to Depot 
Harbor, and 145,000 to Collingwood, 

J. H. Carlson, manager durum depart. 
ment King Midas Milling Co., Minne. 
apolis, spent a few days in this market 
calling on the trade with the Chicago 
representative, T. W. Leggett. 

Jacob Mansar, of Altadena, Cal., is 
visiting his old friends in the flour and 
grain trades of Chicago. Mr. Mansar 
some years ago. was connected with Pet- 
ersen Bros. & Co., a well-known Chicago 
flour concern. 

Owen C. Boughter has been promoted 
from resale man to representative in 
northern Missouri for the Larabee !*lour 
Mills Corporation, with headquarters at 
Jefferson. He was formerly in nor‘hern 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin. 


J. W. Hines, Chicago, supervisor :nan- 
ager Ward Baking Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. Hines, has gone to Detroit, \ich. 
They will join Joseph Mills, president 
Mills Baking Co., and his wife, in | mo- 


tor trip to Toronto, Montreal and ()ue- 
bec, Canada. 

W. C. Boeke, secretary and sales man- 
ager Cascade (Mont.) Milling & | leva- 
tor Co., called at this office on Ju y 23. 
He was returning from a trip to 
tral states and eastern markets, an | ex- 
pected to stop off in Minneapolis «1: his 
way back to the mill. 


WISCONSIN 

Mirtwavukerg, Wis.—A fair amou 
business was booked by Milwaukee 
mills during the week ended July 2 
though it was noticeable that most 
ers were satisfied to hold off their 
chases for immediate and future 
to await confirmation of their b: 


t of 
flour 
, al- 
buy- 
pur- 
needs 
irish 


ideas. In the absence of any marked 
change in the grain market, this class of 
trade remained out of the market, save 


when necessities made purchases com- 
pulsory. 

A net advance of Ic bu in spring wheat, 
while winters declined 2@8c, had the 
effect of widening the range between 
spring and Kansas flour, so that the lat- 
ter had a good edge on the modcrate 
volume of business passing. Millers of 
both classes of flour reported an increas- 
ingly good call for Kansas, while those 








cen- 


=- 


who usually buy spring held off, in the © 


belief that, as soon as the new crop of 


the Northwest begins to move, reductions | 
will occur like those which have depressed | 
the price of winters in the initial market- 


ing. 

Local millers express themselves as 
gratified over the amount of business re- 
ceived, considering all circumstances, but 
they find it unsatisfactory that orders 
provide a reasonable amount of operation 
in August-September and later, but have 
not guaranteed much for immediate run- 
ning. Production schedules during July 
averaged better than any other month 
since Jan.’ 1, although below normal. 
Those buyers who came into the market 
contracted for anywhere from 30 days to 
five months ahead, with the bulk sold for 
October-December delivery. Compara- 
tively little flour was booked for August 
shipment. , 

Prices for springs are firmer with the 
readjustment of the grain market, and 
while outside asking prices are down 10c 
bbl, inside have been moved up 15@ 20c. 
At the close on July 28, fancy city brands 
of hard spring wheat patent were quoted 
at $6.60@6.85, and straight at $6.10@ 6.35, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

The quantity of orders for Kansas pat- 
ents was the most satisfactory spct in 
the local milling situation. With the price 
of fancy winter patent reduced o1 the 
basis of the cash market so that it ra iged 
65@75ce bbl under spring, and str:.‘ght 
60@65c under spring, the level was uffi- 
ciently attractive to ) aoe out buyers who 
felt that, so far as flour prices unti' the 
end of 1923 can be judged at present, 
it was a favorable opportunity to j!ace 
orders. Some, of course, feel that flour 
will be cheaper, but they are not in the 
majority. Sentiment seems to be chong- 
ing with respect to distant supplies. it 
being figured that present prices re 
about as low as can be expected on ‘his 
crop. Fancy brands of Kansas patent 
were quoted at $5.95@6.05, and straizht 
at $5.50@5.60, in 98-lb cottons. 

There is such an absorbing call for first 
clears that local mills are holding prices 
very firm, and in some cases spring cl«aT 
of the best quality commands a premium 
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of 10@15c bbl over Kansas bakers patent. 
The fact is, however, that asking prices 
are largely nominal, for local mills are 
pretty well sold up on all the clears they 
are making. Second and lower grades are 
in better request, while best grades are 
scarce and command good values. First 
clear was quoted at $5.50@5.65, and sec- 
ond at $4.10@4.90, in 98-lb cottons. 

Fair shipping directions were received 
by local mills during the week and helped 
to sustain operation in addition to orders 


for prompt shipment. One mill was down: 


all week to make repairs and readjust- 
ments, but the leading interest operated 
at approximately one half of capacity. 
MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
5 34 


July 22-28 ..eeseees 16,000 ,500 

Previous week .....- 16,000 5,500 34 
Last year ...se.ees 16,000 1,600 10 
Two years ago..... 24,000 3,720 15 
Three years ago.... 24,000 9,300 39 
Four years ago..... 18,000 12,000 67 
Five years ago....-. 13,200 5,500 41 


Figures concerning the flour movement 
at Milwaukee in the week ended July 28 
indicate a decrease from the previous 
year, but a decline in shipments from the 
previous week is not substantiated by re- 
ports of mills. Shipments were 6,920 
bbls, compared with 10,850 in the pre- 
vious week and 29,180 a year before; 
receipts were 50,350 bbls, against 44,980 
in tie previous week and 61,240 a vear 
bef «. 

RYE FLOUR 

Iive flour business is fair and in some 
rests more active, but the lack of 
expor! demand is restricting the volume. 
No'withstanding the favorable level of 
prices, Europe is taking very little. The 
doincstie call is fairly good, but the ab- 


sorption is not sufficient to enable mills 
to operate at a satisfactory rate, for 
there is apt to be an accumulation of 
off-giades that customarily are market- 
able outside of the domestic market. Wis- 
consin rye millers are obliged to hold 
their prices at a little above those of 


neigioring states because of the higher 
price commanded by the pedigreed rye 
grown here, and it is this fact that keeps 
the main call limited pretty much to Wis- 
consin trade. 

Outside buyers appear to be willing to 
come in, but they are willing only to pay 
a price so close to the cost of production 
that their bids receive scant attention. 
At the close, on July 28, choice pure white 
Wisconsin patent was quoted at $4.40@ 
4.50, straight at $4.10@4.20, pure dark at 
$83.85@4, and ordinary dark at $3.55@ 
3.90, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


There seems to be no hope of a revival 
of the market for corn goods until spot 
prices return to a more nearly normal 
level with relation to the price of other 
milled grains. Europe cannot buy, even 
if she were so inclined, because the value 
of American cereals made from corn is 
much above her abliity to pay. Domestic 
customers find that their patrons are buy- 
ing other flour and cereals, such as wheat, 
rye and oats, because of the abnormal 
price which corn products command, due 
to the extremely high level of the current 
option. The sharp discount at which De- 
cember and May corn are quoted has not 
had the effect of bringing out any busi- 
ness for long deferred shipment. The 
situation is unusual, and makes the prices 
of corn goods nearly nominal, but at an 
advance of 5¢ per 100 Ibs, corn flour was 
quoted at $2.05@2.15, corn grits $2@2.10, 
and corn meal $2@2.15, in 100-Ib sacks. 


MILLFEED 


There has not been much change in the 
Prices asked for millfeeds, but recent 
quotations hold firmly in the absence of 
any volume offers by mills, while there 
is an insistent demand for supplies from 
brokers and jobbers. Feeding conditions 

nerally are far from normal, due to the 

ty conditions obtaining in almost all dis- 
tricts, the unusual relation of flour to 
feed values, and the high price of corn 
when compared with wheat, rye and oats. 

Many farmers are feeding a mixture of 
Wheat and oats where normally they 
would be using corn. Oat feed, which 

a value largely because of its use in 
mixed feeds, is coming to the front once 
More, and has advanced 50c@$1 ton. 
Bran and middlings are showing the ef- 
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fect of the poor pasturage due to drouth 
and poor quality of hay by holding very 
firm. Meals are firm, although largely 
nominal at present. 

Mills quote standard bran at $22.50@23 
ton, winter bran $23.25@23.75, standard 
middlings $27@27.50, floum middlings 
$30.50@31.50, red dog $32.50@33.50, rye 
middlings $26.50@27, hominy feed, $33@ 
33.50, in 100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. Shipments of millfeed from Mil- 
waukee in the week ended July 28 were 
4,492 tons, against 6,068 in the previous 
week and 4,034 in 1922; receipts were 
1,140 tons, against 870 in the previous 
week and 2,160 a year before. 


BAKERS CHANGE DATES 

The Wisconsin Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry will hold its annual con- 
vention at Oshkosh on Sept. 4-6, instead 
of Aug. 21-23, as the result of a special 
meeting of the executive committee held 
July 26 in the convention city. The 
change has been made to conform to 
the wishes of a majority of members and 
officers. Customarily the annual sessions 
are held early in September, and the 
change to dates late in August was not 
uniformly agreeable. 

NOTES 

The first car of new wheat appeared 
on the Milwaukee market July 28. It 
was from western Iowa, graded No. 1 
hard winter, tested 61.3 Ibs and sold at 
$1 bu; or 34%4c over July price. 

The O. R. Pieper Co., 192-194 Broad- 
way, one of the leading wholesale grocery 
concerns of Milwaukee, will build two 
additional stories on its six-story build- 
ing, 60x110. More room is needed to store 
flour. 

The Menomonie (Wis.) Grocer Co., a 
wholesale concern with branches at Eau 
Claire, Ladysmith, Rice Lake and Marsh- 
field, is erecting an addition to its store 
and warehouse, 54x58, to handle a larger 
volume of flour, cereals and feed stock. 

William Comerford, senior member of 
Comerford & Clark, feed merchants, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., is disposing of his interests 
in this and other business concerns be- 
cause of advanced age, which makes his 
retirement desirable. He settled in Ap- 
pleton in 1856, and was engaged in the 
feed business more than 38 years. 

Mrs. Robert A. Johnston, widow of the 
founder of the Robert A. Johnston Co., 
a leading cracker, biscuit and chocolate 
interest at Milwaukee, died July 27 at 
her summer home at Lake Beulah, Wis., 
at the age of 76 years. Mr. Johnston 
died in 1907. The second eldest son, 
Harry S. Johnston, is president and 
treasurer, and the third son, Walter V. 
Johnston, is vice president, of the com- 
pany. 

Fred Engelhard, a pioneer flour and 
feed merchant of Sheboygan, has decided 
to retire from active business and is dis- 
posing of his stock. The building at 812 
Michigan Avenue has been sold for other 
purposes. Mr. Engelhard in 1896 ac- 
quired the interest of J. C. Brandel in 
the firm of Brandel & Mueller, and in 
1906 became sole owner of the business. 
He has been in declining health for a 
number of years. 

Enlargement of package freight service 
between Milwaukee-Chicago ports in the 
uence part of Lake Michigan is portend- 

by the announcement that the Mari- 
nette (Wis.) Transit Co. has been or- 
ganized, with $50,000 capital, to conduct 
a freight and passenger line between that 
city and other Great Lakes ports. Mari- 
nette is an important wholesale and dis- 
tributing center for northeastern Wiscon- 
sin and upper Michigan. 

L. E. Meyer. 





GERMANY’S TAXES SECOND HIGHEST 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Germany’s taxes 
are the second highest in the world to- 
day, Great Britain’s being first, accord- 
ing to the director of the Institute of 
Economics, Washington, who has been 
conducting an investigation along this 
line in an endeavor to ascertain Ger- 
many’s ability to pay. 

“German taxation in 1922 amounted to 
approximately 23 per cent of the total 
national income, compared with about 
141% per cent in the United States, 18 
per cent in’ France, and 30 per cent in 
Great Britain,” according to statistics 
compiled by that institution, which is en- 
dowed by the Carnegie Corporation. 

Joun Marrinan. 
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There have seldom been more interest- 
ing cross-currents in the business and 
financial situation than those encountered 
today. The country is making progress, 
and production in some lines is improv- 
ing. New business in iron and steel is 
expanding to some extent, and in the 
case of some large mills their bookings 
of new orders almost equal their ship- 
ments. There is, however, a cautious 
undertone manifested in many branches, 
and there is, on the whole, a manifest 
conservatism in new buying. It is a 
very interesting situation, but it can be 
truthfully said that the strong points 
still outnumber the weak ones. 


TREND OF BUSINESS 


An executive officer of one of the 
greatest commercial banks in the United 
States summed up the outlook in these 
words: “Business is quiet, but I am op- 
timistic and feel sure that there are bet- 
ter times ahead. It is not a bad thing 
for the country to let up a little at a 
time like this. It enables every one to 
take his bearings and to figure on the 
future and probable developments of the 
next five or six months. People are liv- 
ing carefully, they are doing business 
cautiously, and in many ways all classes 
of the community are showing greater 
intelligence in their management of both 
private and public affairs. 

“I do not ignore the weak points rep- 
resented by the foreign situation and 
the hardships endured by agricultural 
communities, but the country is in a 
sound position commercially, and we are 
not doing business on a weakened credit 
structure. Besides all this, it must nev- 
er be forgotten that the nation’s loan ac- 
count is much safer than it was at this 
time in 1921, when we had a highly in- 
volved credit situation to provide for.” 

This expression means a good deal, 
coming from one of the keenest and best- 
equipped credit experts in the United 
States. His word goes with a very pow- 
erful New York banking directorate, and 
his management in 1921 was so helpful 
as to bring his bank through in excep- 
tionally fine shape. There is a plenti- 
ful supply of money for both mercantile 
and stock exchange borrowers, but the 
stock exchange is borrowing scarcely 
anything in these days of semistagnation 
in the investment affairs. 

The bond houses are doing very little, 
and the whole situation presents a con- 
dition which seems to indicate that many 
kinds of business are at a partial stand- 
still, and that everybody is waiting for 
some real leader to take the helm and 
show the buying initiative which must be 
developed before the country again 
makes an upward start in a thorough- 
going manner. 


CAREFUL FINANCING 


Large and small business enterprises 
are financed with increased caution. 
There is no disposition to overdo things, 
or to indulge in the kind of easy spend- 
ing that was such a factor during the 
vigorous prosperity movement of three 
years ago. Every one is learning the 
value of sa 
affairs, and while some people are spend- 
ing a good deal of money for automo- 
biles and luxuries, the outstanding fact 
is that the country is going along care- 
fully and that it is giving a good account 
of itself. 

There are indications that even or- 
ganized labor is beginning to realize that 
the upward wage trend has been checked, 
and that employees as well as employers 
must be willing to take things easy and 
not force their demands for higher 
wages at a time when the best men of 
the nation are trying to reduce expenses 
and cut operating costs. 

There never was an August market 
which was more interesting, or which 
disclosed elements of greater potential 
strength. Every one is looking to the 
agricultural states for inspiration and 
help. It is a waiting attitude, and no 
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one can tell what a month will bring 
forth in these days of wage disputes, 
falling commodity prices, and real credit 
strength. The public is not showing an 
inclination to speculate, and there is no 
reason why it should invest heavily in 
speculative things when there are so 
many admirable securities of the real 
investment order to take account of. 





May Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month. of May, 1923, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








Wheat -——Bushels—— 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. ...... 350 1,076 3,146 
DOIG cc ccccce 6,199 795,163 128,684 
DOMMAPE co c.ccce GTIS ln ween 231,955 
Esthonia BUS ° @tsece “sdedde 
ED  scectcnce GREED sucess. ‘evenes 
France .... 2 199,998 
Germany .. +2 168,610 
GIDPFOIAP .ccccces 219 562,070 3 ...06. 
are re SE,3GR 8 ccevts 8 sseewe 
Iceland, etc. ..... |, CTT PET Te 
DOE web oncccseice 6,796 1,846,780 12,857 
TMEVED ceseccccces ere Ae ee 
Lithuania ....... oo MR COREE Cee 
Malta, etc. ...... D- A¢sene .  whsewe 
Netherlands ..... 65,050 591,307 585,352 
NOFWEY ..cccccse AL, Bee 63,994 
eee, SOM 22 GRIBE) cecios  «asedde 
BPOIN 2c ccccsscces BEE  ceccse ceases 
Sweden ...ccscoe pEUD 0 -kecees . scenes 
eee Careeeme>. BEER cccksve cavicne 
England.......... 45,779 623,816 725,080 
Scotland ........ 49,400 172,338 205,237 
Treland ..ccccecee Co Sree 268,985 
Jugo-Slavia ..... ee. sketio  Veesns 
CaMAGS .ccccccces 4,853 4,893,633 2,116,708 
Brit. Honduras .. ear 161 
Costa Rica ...... TG,8OR = nccsce 1,500 
Guatemala ...... DE - bhénes ‘veuaere 
Honduras ....... 5,925 4,034 1,507 
Nicaragua ....... a= 1,823 
PQMAMA ..ccceese Zoe 1,318 
Salvador ....s000. mae “seeaan * 48ane 
BEOMIOD ccccceccds 26,039 63,460 8,650 
SONG 646. ceaeen sence 720 
WIOPTAUGR .crvccecs 47 4 3,524 
Barvados .....6.. MOOS teceee”§=vcesess 
SOTMBIOE: cass vscce 12,794 48 16,675 
Trinidad, etc. .... Dee. 40sh05 + e0unas 
Oth. B. W. Indies > Pr 747 
n, OE CERT Cee 94,441 1,345 313,278 
Dominican Rep... Dae «| WNéeee ~ weave 
Dutch W. Indies. . ro Bere 1,820 
French W. Indies. SO ea 410 
BEMEEE swccesviones SO SAAPaees feo 
Virgin Islands ... OS "Aor 1,239 
BOUVIR ccccsccede MY rr eee 
SEE «0s 66-000:4 4 A re ere 
Colombia ....c.0. 6,991 Oo ae 
Wcuagor ...6scece See ween’, —e9ixb o'% 
British Guiana .. ee: pacnes ~  Sditkes 
Dutch Guiana .... Dee. . vitae . -400¥e% 
French Guiana .. Seer eee ee 
BOGR viscccccccve Pt tcsves adeve> 
Venezuela ....... 6,211 ) ers er 
CRIBB .ccccceccere Be. . Apeapan.  wasebie 
CROBOR nccccscces me beech’ &8:005% 
Java, Madura | Gewees ” g4nben 
Far Eastern Rep.. ee. swe yale: Yl a awe 
Hongkong ....... Ge \sxeene® [e062 
5 0.6: 4 66% 6 41,301 485,020 107 
Kwantung ....... Pe. . 60¢¢i« ', “kaaaa 
Palestine, etc. ... MENU Sepees | seventy 
Philippine Is. .... 18,302 6 
Australia ........ OS: Se res ee 
Brit. Oceania .... es Senske aed aes 
French Oceania .. eevee.” (w4adve 
Belgian Kongo ... Rn ie Seewe aes! 5 aeebas 
. . ee . ee Sn) Oisave: “Aghnes 
B. 8S. Africa...... a. ‘wisees Sines 
Canary Islands .. | RS ee 
MSVRt ocvccsssere MN) ita pen owas se 
Other Fr. Africa. eee ee ee 
eT eee a) <pagiael - «ate 
MOTOCEO. « cecssccs Na.” davena Veh Stss 
Oth. Port. Africa. oy. cishne Caonpes 
Spanish Africa ... Wee. savads stapes 
pe ee ee ee er 34 











& Tetele .crcccses 983,028 9,972,844 5,064,125 
-————-Bushels——"—__ 
Barley Rye Oats 
Welgium « csccscre Gan F.3+ ete gee 58,412 
Denmark ........ 2 T7606 cegcos 
3... SOS SP ar ee 62,361 ...... 
Germany ........ 6,602 1,435,574 ...... 
Netherlands ..... 7,640 464,219 49,127 
WOPWEY .ccccetas 60,666 1,118,366 ...... 
_,. , Se eee 8 ae 
England ......... 270,403 28,000 285,986 
errr see 59,998 33,060 
Capade ......+. - 2 1,358,345 401 
DED cts ves. Sccacedl. os bene 4,840 
Panama ......... Te “FEES 1,816 
eee OY Se ee 11,662 
CORE. acs cctavcres She. .saadeu 57,019 
PE ths. bevas .. Cabana 2,800 
Other countries .. 418 6 3,336 
DCO 0.0. crnere)e'« 364,708 4,611,459 508,459 
Rye flour, bbis: 
Denmark ...... 226* CMS occas ote vs 150 
Finland ....... 1,734 Colombia ...... 38 
Germany ...... 337 Virgin Is. ..... 44 
Netherlands ... 901 Others ........ 20 
Sweden ....... 1,124 
Canada ....... 163 Potal v.05 pss 4,624 
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FOR BETTER TIMES 


Canadian mills are doing what they 
can to insure, in the new crop year now 
at hand, better times in the Canadian 
flour trade. The lessons to be learned 
from their experiences in the current 
year have made a profound impression. 
Costly mistakes marked much of the sell- 
ing policy, and there is a general and 
sincere desire to avoid their repetition. 
The fact that the biggest output ever 
ground in Canadian mills in any one 
crop year has been sold at about the 
most unprofitable price level in the his- 
tory of the business is being pressed 
home by the balance sheets, and the fur- 
ther fact that this result was brought 
about mostly by policies for which .the 
mills themselves were responsible is not 
to be denied. 

Through a series of circumstances and 
misunderstandings that ought not to be 
allowed to recur, the current crop year 
has been marked by an orgy of price 
cutting and demoralization of selling 
conditions. All the old evils of guaran- 
teed prices and loose selling terms have 
been active in the domestic arena, and 
have done duty in a sort of civil war 
that seemed to have no other motive than 
the one of “beggar my neighbor.” 

The end of an accounting year brings 
the results of all this business to a 
period, and supplies an opportunity for 
a sort of moral stocktaking that may 
easily be made the occasion of amend- 
ment and determination to do better. 
Every one knows the secret of the trou- 
ble that cost the milling industry so 
heavily, but the remedy is not so obvious, 
or, rather, the manner of its applica- 
tion. 

Perhaps it may be allowable for one 
who is in it but not of it to suggest a 
way. In a word, a rigid application by 
all millers, large and small, of the finer 
rules of good faith in their intercourse 
with one another would help tremendous- 
ly in the solution of this problem. It is 
not suggested that Canadian millers are 
in the habit of breaking faith with each 
other in the ordinary ways of business, 
but a higher standard of adherence to 
all that is best and noblest in the cus- 
toms and conventions of their industry 
would work miracles in these present 
days. 

After all, business is only a game; 
at least it may be regarded as a game, 
and played as all good games are 
played. Every one knows how the world 
regards “poor sport,” and there is no 
excuse for men doing things to each 
other in business that they would not do 
in golf. There is much to be gained 
by the application of this principle to 
the case in mind. Success and good will 
are unattainable in any ultimate way 
by any other means. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Trade is dull in the milling industry. 
All buyers are keeping out of the mar- 
ket as much as possible in the hope and 
expectation that they later will be able 
to buy cheaper. Spring wheat flours 
are holding at former levels in_ this 
province and eastward, but news of a 
reduction in the West last week con- 
firmed buyers in their belief that fur- 
ther declines are pending. In the mean- 
time, no more than ordinary daily re- 
quirements are being bought by any one, 
and this is not enough to keep mills 
Tunning better than part time, A good 


many of the smaller country mills are 
closed. 

Ontario winter wheat of the new crop 
is appearing in the market at man 
points, and as the quality is mostly pene § 
millers are anxious to start grinding. 
This will come as soon as the price 
seems settled and buyers are willing to 
pay enough to justify sales. There is a 
general spirit of caution among mills 
against — short for new crop deliv- 
ery. Prices buyers are willing to pay 
for flour now represent the cost of wheat 
only, allowing nothing for milling or 


profit. 
Quotations on July 28: spring patents 
$6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40, first clears 


$6.20, mixed cars, jute, delivered, less 
10¢ bbl for spot cash. Ontario soft win- 
ter straights are about 10c bbl cheaper 
than a week ago, at $4.65 bbl in second- 
hand jute bags, car lots, basis Montreal 
freights. 

There is a good inquiry for flour for 
export, but not much is being sold, as 
buyers’ prices are too close to cost; in 
fact, some recent offers would not cover 
the cost of wheat. Sales of spring 
wheat export patents have been made at 
32s per 280 lbs, jute, London and similar 
ports, first half August shipment. No 
Ontario winters are at present to be had 
for exporting purposes. New crop wheat 
is coming in, and if any exporting busi- 
ness is to be done it should start soon. 
About 32s would represent today’s value 
for new crop flour. 

Toronto brokers are offering mills 
$4.50 bbl for a! Straights (so-called 
export patents) in bulk, f.o.b., seaboard, 
for export; new crop winters, $4.45@ 
4.50, same basis. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeeds are in excellent demand, and 
the market holds at old prices. Mills are 
not producing their usual supply, and 
demand grows, if anything, heavier from 
year to year. All available supplies are 
quickly sold. Considerable Canadian 
feed is crossing into the United States, 
where there is an insatiable demand at 
good prices. It is this fact that gives 
present strength to domestic markets; 
otherwise, they would probably decline. 
Today’s prices: bran, bagged, in mixed 
cars with flour, $26 ton, and shorts $29, 
net cash terms, delivered; car lots $1@2 
ton less. 

WHEAT 

New crop Ontario soft winter wheat 
is being offered at many country mill- 
ing points, and the market may now be 
said to be open. Prices are hardly 
established, as mills are quoting all the 
way from 85c to $1 bu as their opening 
offer. Farmers would sell at $1, but 
they will not take 85c. They say the 
wheat is worth more than that to them 
for feeding purposes. Some country 
dealers are offering around 95c for No. 
2 red for export to the United States, 
and this is perhaps the best indication 
of present market value. Western spring 
wheat is available for Ontario grinding 
at $1.16 bu for: No. 1 northern, track, 
Bay ports, with other grades at regular 
Winnipeg spreads. 

CEREALS 

Cereals are in fair demand for the 
season at steady prices. Mills are not 
doing much grinding, as they are in- 
clined to clear out old stocks before new 

ain comes in. Rolled oats $5.85@5.90 
bbl (180 lbs) in 90’s, jute, mixed cars, 
delivered, Ontario points; oatmeal, $6.50 
bbl (196 Ibs) in 98's, jute. No sales 
here for export. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Western oats and American corn are 
in fair demand for feeding purposes. 


Quotations; No, 1 feed oats, 46%4¢ bu, 


track, Bay ports; No. 2 yellow Ameri- 
can corn, 963,c bu, c.i.f., Bay ports, 
New York funds. Standard screenings, 
$23 ton, bulk, car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 

The regular rate of freight for Ca- 
nadian flour from Canadian or Ameri- 
can ports to leading ports of the United 
Kingdom is still 19c per 100 lbs, Mont- 
real to Leith, Newcastle or Hull 20c, 
Dundee 24c, and Aberdeen 26c. These 
and other rates quoted for Canadian 
flour are 2@4c per 100 lbs over the cor- 
responding quotations to United States 
mills. 

ONTARIO CROPS 

The wheat harvest of Ontario is now 
well along, and new crop grain is in 
the market. Those who have seen yo 
samples are none too well pleased wit 
the appearance of the grain, but are not 
inclined to judge the whole crop by first 
appearances. They state that samples 
examined showed shrunken and hollow 
berries, and did not seem to have good 
milling quality. Enough grain will have 
been marketed by the end of another 
fortnight to show the real quality of the 
crop. The amount of wheat likely to 
be available from this year’s operations 
is in the neighborhood of 15,000,000 bus, 
perhaps more. 

NOTES 

William Simpson, flour broker, New 
York, was in Toronto early in the week 
on his way home from a vacation trip. 

At present Canada is exporting about 
20 per cent of her production of mill 
offals and consuming the other 80 per 
cent. 

Many people in the trade in this part 
of Canada are now on vacation, and 
business is at a low ebb. This is wise, 
and will have a beneficial effect on the 
spirits and temper of the trade when 
the rush of the fall season begins. 

Canada now controls the bulk of the 
flour trade of the West Indian Islands. 
In some places the proportion of Cana- 
dian flour is 75 per cent or more. The 
advent of the big bakeshop, with its bet- 
ter methods and better knowledge of the 
relative qualities of flour, is the pri- 
mary reason for this preference. 

The winter wheat crop of Ontario is 
now made. A large part of it is cut, 
and some earlier parts of the province 
have finished threshing. The quality is 
said to be good, and millers are looking 
for a much more active business than 
they have done in many months. This 
kind of flour is always in demand in 
Canada for cracker and pastry baking. 
The opening price for new crop flour 
in secondhand jute bags is around $4.65 
bbl, basis Montreal freights. 

The five crop years from 1909 to 1914 
all showed a lower average price for 
wheat at Fort William than the present 
level. The pre-war average for cash No. 
1 northern was almost exactly $1 bu, 
while for the period from 1909 to 1914 
the average was 95c. These facts lend 
support to the view that present prices 
are relatively good, in spite of the se- 
vere decline lately shown. Of course, 
present prices are not good if the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is taken as 
the measure of value. 


MONTREAL 

MonTreAL, QuE.—Dullness prevails in 
the Montreal flour market. Every one 
seems to be holding out for a fall in 
prices, and demand is only for small 
lots. Export trade is equally quiet, with 
a distinct gap between the prices asked 
this side and offered from Europe. 
Spring wheat flour prices are unchanged, 


first patents at $6.90 bbl, seconds $¥.40, 
bakers $6.20, all jute, ex-track, less 10¢ 
bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour also rules quiet. 
with prices unchanged: best grades »5.30 
@5.40 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-trick; 
broken lots $5.50@5.60, ex-store; winter 
wheat patents $5.75@5.85, new cottons, 
ex-store. 

Demand for millfeed is fairly stvidy, 
with a good business done for ship:ent 
to the United States. Prices are stvady 
at $25@26 ton for bran, $28@29 for 
shorts, $833@34 for middlings and $3s for 
moullie, with bags, ex-track. 

Rolled oats are quiet, standard gr. des 
being quoted at $8@3.15 per 90-lb sag, 
delivered. 

Small quantities of white corn ‘our 
are selling at $5.10@5.20 bbl, jute, deliy- 
ered. 

NOTES 


John Carrick, secretary Maple leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., has resigned, ani is 
succeeded by F. Homer Dixon, late of 
Victoria, B. C. Mr. Carrick was with 
the Maple Leaf company for 15 years. 

A syndicate of Montreal and Toronto 
bond houses has bought an issue of 
$2,000,000 614, per cent first mortyage 
sinking fund bonds of the Maple | eaf 
Milling Co., Ltd, and will make public 
offering of them in due course. 

The total product of wheat flour, in- 
cluding feed flour, of Canadian mills, 
according to statistics furnished by the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
amounted to 15,386,854 bbls for the nine 
months ending May 31, 1923. Of this 
6,654,390 bbls were exported. The pro- 
duction of millfeed for the same period 
amounted to 492,273 tons, of which 4,- 
582 were exported. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

Winnivec, MAn.—The demand for 
flour in western Canada shows no imme- 
diate signs of improvement, even at 
the lower prices reported a week «go. 
Millers look upon this as the usual sum- 
mer dullness. Buyers are apparently 
standing off until crop conditions be- 
come assured and the market more set- 
tled. Country points are heavily stocked 
with flour, and could take care of an 
improved demand for some time. Very 
little business is reported for export ac- 
count. 

For delivery at points between [ort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundiry, 
top patent _———- are quoted at $0.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and _ first 
clears at $4.90, Fort William basis, sight 
draft. Cotton, 15¢c bbl over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta points «are 
10c under Manitoba, and Pacific Coast 
points 10@30c over. Bakers purchasing 
their supplies in jute get special prives. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed shows a ‘e- 
cided slackening, probably on accoun! of 
the exceptionally good pasture and g:\\7- 
ing land available this year in the W-st. 
There is still a fair volume of bran : nd 
shorts being shipped to western poii's. 
Quotations:.at points in Manitoba, S5- 
katchewan and Alberta, bran $22 ton «id 
shorts $24, in mixed cars with flour; 
interior British Columbia points, brn 
$26, and shorts $28; Pacific Coast poi''s, 
bran $27, and shorts $29. 


: WHEAT 
Crop conditions have been the prin«i- 
pal influence in this market. It is likely 
that a fair volume of trade could have 
been worked, were it not for the pres- 
ent tonnage situation, but exporters rc- 
fuse to take on commitments. Prices 
have fluctuated fractionally, but the mar- 
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ket has had a lower tendency throughout 


the week. J 
Following are the prices for No. 1 
northern, in store, Fort William: 


-— Futures—, 
Cash July Oct. 

July 28 «...--+++ $1.07% $1.07% $ .97% 
July 24 «20. -e eee 1.06% 1.06% "95% 
July 25 ..--eeeee 1.08% 1.08% 97% 
July 26 ..++++.-- 1.07% 1.07% 95% 
July 27 «--+eeeee 1.08% 1.08 96% 
July 28 ...sseeee 1.07% 1.07% .94% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg av- 
eraged 124 cars per day, as compared 
with 141 the previous week, and 183 the 
corresponding period last year. 


OATMEAL 


There is practically no demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Quotations: 
rolled oats $2.50, in 80-lb cotton bags, 
and oatmeal $3, in 98-lb cotton bags, to 
the wholesale trade at Winnipeg. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Offerings of all coarse grains have 
been light, and the volume of business 
done has been correspondingly small. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
outs, 423%4¢ bu, as against 4434c a week 
ao; barley 4914¢, against 50%,c; rye 62c, 
ayvainst 6434c; flaxseed $2.23, against 
$?.25%%. 

WESTERN CROP ACREAGE 

the dominion bureau of statistics has 
issued a revised estimate of rong 
sovn to principal grain crops in the 
prairie provinces this season, as follows: 
wheat, 20,998,700 acres, as against 21,- 
223,448 a year ago; oats 9,541,000, against 
9,610,487; barley 1,958,000, against 1,983,- 
292; rye 1,847,000, against 1,926,117; flax 
153.400, against 555,043. 


NOTES 


'homas Morton, export manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
who has been visiting western Canada, 
has returned to his home in the East. 

Harvesting in southwestern Saskatche- 
wan is expected to begin about Aug. 15, 
in the southeast Aug. 20, and in other 
sections of that province by Aug. 25-26. 

Canadian figures show the traffic 
through the Soo Canal in June to have 
been 70 per cent greater than in the 
same month of last year. Grain showed 
the largest share of the increase. 

Pooling of wheat crops is still being 
seriously discussed in the . West. It 
seems more than likely that some groups 
of farmers will try this plan in a modi- 
fied way this year, but the time for 
organization is short. 

Storage capacity for grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur is being in- 
creased by about 10,000,000 bus in time 
for handling this year’s crops. These 
twin ports probably now lead the world 
in grain storage and handling facilities. 

The problem of harvest help is now 
worrying the farmers of the western 
provinces more than any other. A very 
large number of men from other parts 
will be needed if the crops are to be 
saved in good time. Imported labor is 
often uncertain, and the cost is great. 

The Milton Hersey Co., Ltd., analytical 
chemist, Winnipeg, has removed to larg- 
er and more convenient premises at 233 
Fort Street, this city, where it is pre- 
pared to offer millers and ‘bakers the 
usual good service as regards baking 
tests and wheat flour and feed analyses. 

At further sittings of the Royal 
Grain Commission, held at various points 
in Saskatchewan, matters dealt with con- 
sisted, in part, of suggestions as to bet- 
ter distribution of elevators at country 
points, provincial control of grain trade 
and improvements necessary in present 
dockage and grading methods. 

_Hugh Campbell, who has been asso- 
ciated with the milling industry in west- 
ern Canada for a number of years as an 
operative miller, has joined the staff of 
the Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., 
and will have charge of the mechanical 
operations of that company hereafter. 
Mr. Campbell learned his business with 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 

The administration of the new federal 
law to control the rates of freight on 
grain over the Great Lakes is giving 
tise to a deal of difficulty. The 
stumbling block at present is the regula- 
tion to compel posting of daily rates of 
freight and bookings. This the shipping 
Companies do not wish to do nor do 


the grain men like the idea of having 





their daily business given publicity of 
this kind. 

Alberta is already mobilizing forces 
for harvesting what promises to be a 
bountiful crop in that province. May- 
ors of towns and cities, railway com- 
panies, superintendents of schools and 
employers of labor generally are being 
urged to render what assistance they 
can by releasing helpers for the harvest 
fields. It is estimated that about 13,000 
men will be available from these and 
other interior sources, leaving 10,000 to 
be recruited from outside. 

A special meeting of the executive 
of the United Farmers of Manitoba is 
to be held in this city, July 31, for the 
purpose of discussing the organization 
of a voluntary wheat pool for marketing 
the wheat of this province. Officials of 
the United Farmers of Manitoba will 
confer with the Hon. T. A. Crerar, pres- 
ident United Grain Growers, Ltd., and 
other officers in the grain marketing or- 
ganizations, with a view to securing co- 
operation in the proposed scheme. 

G. Rock. 





VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—Domestic flour 
business continues slow. Buyers are tak- 
ing only sufficient for their immediate 
needs, and appear to be convinced that 
lower prices are merely a matter of a 
few weeks. Bakers’ contrac‘s are run- 
ning out, and they also are taking only 
their bare requirements from day to 
day. Some of the prairie mills, taking 
advantage of the slack period, are clos- 
ing for annual repairs and overhauling. 
The ease with which millfeeds can now 
be secured has improved mixed car busi- 
ness at country points, and the mills 
report very satisfactory business, con- 
sidering the time of year. 

In the export trade the Orient shows 
a little interest, but practically no busi- 
ness is being done, in view of the fact 
that oriental buyers generally are antici- 
pating still lower flour prices. No doubt 
Canadian mills are rather conservative 
in their quotations on new crop flour 
at this early date. It is possible that 
later on, when the new crop actually be- 
gins to move, Canada will be more in 
line with Seattle and Portland com- 
petitors. 

So far as the United Kingdom is con- 
cerned, flour is never purchased very far 
in advance of time of shipment, and no 
interest from Europe is reported as yet 
for new crop shipment. On account of 
the spread between old and new crop 
values there is no business being done 
at the moment on old crop flour. 


WHEAT EXPORTS 


Export business in old crop wheat is 
a thing of the past, as all available wheat 
supplies have become exhausted and the 
trade is now turning its attention to the 
new crop. There are some small lots of 
old crop to go forward to the Orient 
during August, but these are already in 
store at Vancouver awaiting shipment. 
A little business in new crop wheat 
was worked during the latter part of 


~~ 

he price paid for September-October 
shipment to Vancouver was 2c bu over 
Winnipeg October, and the grade was 
No. 1 northern, with Nos. 2 and 3 north- 
ern applicable at Winnipeg spot spreads. 
Exporters generally feel that to begin 
paying any premium whatever is a step 
in the wrong direction, and are holding 
back until wheat can be bought on Win- 
nipeg October basis without any pre- 
mium. Owing to the extremely large 
crop in Alberta and western Saskatche- 
wan, it is doubtful if it will be necessary 
for Vancouver exporters to pay a pre- 
mium such as they were obliged to last 
year, and there is a very pronounced 
tendency on the part of exporters to 
hold back until Alberta shippers are pre- 
pared to sell on October basis. 

Oriental buyers keep nibbling at ex- 
porters here for firm offers, but for the 
most part their intimations are below 
present values. During the latter part 
of July an order of 7,000 tons was 
placed for late October shipment from 
Vancouver, but based on the present 
quotations of Winnipeg October the 
price realized was not very profitable, 
and it is generally conceded that the 
sellers anticipated much lower wheat 
values. 
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There is no demand whatever from 
Europe for new wheat, as it will be ap- 
proximately two months before shipment 
from Vancouver could be made, and it 
is not the custom of European buyers 
to contract for wheat for delivery three 
months in advance. The continually 
weaker market in Winnipeg is looked 
upon with favor by exporters here, as it 
brings Canadian wheat down to a point 
where it can compete with Oregon and 
Washington grain. 

Okanagan wheat is now being offered 
on this market, sacked, f.o.b., cars, Van- 
couver, at $36 ton. This is consider- 
ably cheaper than the lowest grade of 
Alberta wheat available just now, and 
feed merchants are buying what they re- 
quire of it in preference to the higher 
priced Alberta wheat. The yield in the 
Okanagan valley is the heaviest for many 
years, and there will be large quantities 
for feeding purposes, as mills do not 
care to grind it, on account of its soft- 
ness. , 

OATS 


There is no improvement in the de- 
mand for oats, and prices continue to 
decline. No. 2 Canadian western weigh- 
ing 40 lbs are offered at $30.50 ton, 
Vancouver, but are finding no buyers. 
The No. 3 Canadian western and extra 
No. 1 feed oats of the same weight are 
offered at $29.50@30, with odd cars 
changing hands at these figures. The 
trade is buying only its urgent require- 
ments, as in the course of a few days 
the new local oats, which average 45 to 
48 lbs per bu, will be on the market. 
When these local oats begin to move 
freely it will be difficult for Alberta 
shippers to sell oats in this market ex- 
cept at a substantial reduction under 
local values. 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed situation is much easier, 
and mills are having some difficulty in 
disposing of their surplus supplies. The 
list price has been reduced from $29 and 
$31 ton to $27 for bran and $29 for 
shorts. Some of the mills intimate that 
they would accept $2 ton less than these 
figures if a fair amount could be worked, 
but the trade is buying very gingerly, 
feeling satisfied that cheaper millfeed is 
a certainty. Feed flour, for which the 
demand has not been good all season, is 
more plentiful than ever, and can be 
bought at $3 bbl. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


On Aug. 1 the conference rate to the 
Orient will be advanced from $5 per ton 
to $6. There seems to be some doubt 
in the minds of exporters as to whether 
this rate can hold, and they are much 
opposed to the advance. When the crop 
begins to move freely it is quite likely 
that a reduction will be made, as tramps 
can be chartered at the old rate and 
under. 

United Kingdom space is still being 
held firm by shipping companies at 35s 
but no bookings at this rate have yet 
been made. It is doubtful if this rate 
can be maintained, as charters can be 
fixed at the same rate, and some owners 
indicate that even a cheaper rate might 
be favorably considered. 

Exporters’ ideas on space have come 
down from 32s 6d, which they were bid- 
ding freely some days ago, to 30s, which 
they consider to be a very fair price, 
considering charter rates. It is a little 
early yet to do much in space to United 
Kingdom ports, as it will be fully a 
month before any new wheat can pos- 


sibly begin to move westward, and dur- * 


ing this period there will probably be 
considerable sparring between exporters 
and shipping men for a basis on which 
to start business. 


NOTES 


George W. Head, of the Canada Grain 
Export Co., Ltd., is spending the month 
of July on Vancouver Island. 

C. Rice Jones, general manager of the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
is visiting in Vancouver and Victoria. 

L. Dunbar of Dunbar Bros. Co., Ltd., 
flour importers, Hongkong, China, was 
in Vancouver the latter part of July on 
his way to San Francisco. 

A. Tyrrell, manager Hedley Shaw Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Kamloops, B. C., was a 
recent visitor in Vancouver. He re- 
ports extremely hot weather in Kam- 
loops, which, if it continues, will have a 


‘to other parts of the world. 
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detrimental effect on the wheat crop in 
that vicinity. 

Henry Goldberg, of the Northern 
Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., was a 
recent visitor in Vancouver, making ar- 
rangements for the handling of his com- 
pany’s grain shipments to this market 
during the coming season. 

L. H. Little and A. G. Little, grain 
elevator owners and operators of Dins- 
more and Hughton, Sask., are in Van- 
couver investigating the prospects of 
agen | their grain here. They report 
a marked desire on the part of many 
Saskatchewan grain dealers to ship their 
grain to Vancouver, and are anxiously 
awaiting the decision of the court of 
appeal at Ottawa on the British Colum- 
bia freight rates case. Should the gov- 
ernment win its appeal it will make it 
possible and much more profitable for 
western Saskatchewan farmers and deal- 
ers to route their grain to Vancouver in- 
stead of marketing in Fort William and 
Winnipeg. 

H. M. Cameron. 





AUSTRALIA’S OVER-SEA TRADE 

MExBourNE, Victor1a—For many 
years prior to 1920 Australia’s trading 
accounts revealed a most pleasing bal- 
ance in favor of exports over imports. 
In 1920-21, however, the tide turned, and 
the commonwealth imported goods valued 
at £30,000,000 more than those dispatched 
Happily 
that alarming state of affairs did not 
persist, for last year Australia re-estab- 
lished herself as an exporting country, 
the balance in excess of imports having 
been £24,000,000. 

Figures recently issued by the federal 
statistician show that since and including 
1917-18 annual values of imports and 
exports have been as follows: 


Imports Exports 
oe eee £62,334,449 £81,429,221 
| | | eee 102,335,159 113,963,976 
| | on PERCE Eee 98,974,292 149,823,500 
ge ree 163,801,826 132,158,912 
tO | Ser 103,066,436 127,846,535 


In 1921-22 nearly one half of our ex- 
ports went to Great Britain, and rather 
more than 50 per cent of our imports 
came from that source. From the finan- 
cial standpoint, however, the advantage 
was with Australia, which sold goods to 
the value of £57,742,767, whereas for 
those received from the United Kingdom 
we paid £53,001,926. 

Although, during the past few years, 
transactions with Canada have been 
small, there was a time when that coun- 
try did very well indeed out of Australia, 
taking money instead of goods in pay- 
ment. Normally Australia takes a bi 
volume of imports from the Unit 
States of America, but a marked reduc- 
tion in the trade was apparent last year. 
For example, in 1920-21 we purchased 
from the United States goods to the value 
of £36,113,477, whereas last year our 
custom was worth only £18,823,113. Ex- 
ports to the republic also declined, but 
to nothing like the same extent, the val- 
ues having been £8,314,386 last year, 
compared with £9,965,575 the previous 
year. 

Trade between Australia and Japan is 
steadily growing, and last year the lat- 
ter’s imports from the commonwealth 
showed an advance of 100 per cent, com- 
pared with the previous year, the total 
value of the s—principally wheat 
and wool—having been £7,952,547. On 
the other hand, the imports from that 
country to Australia declined from £8,- 


. 203,725 in 1918-19 to £3,581,614. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





FARM PRODUCTION IN POLAND 

Agricultural production of all major 
farm products has risen progressively in 
Poland since the cessation of hostilities in 
1918, says a report from A. P. Dennis, 
special representative of the Department 
of Commerce in Europe. In some re- 
spects the country is already exceeding 
pre-war production. The amount of idle 
fallow land which amounted to 8,500,000 
acres in 1919 has been reduced to 900,000 
acres in 1922. The resourcefulness of the 
Polish farmer in converting cheap surplus 
of potatoes into starch, alcohol, and flour 
furnishes somewhat of a lesson to the 
American farmer who allows his potatoes 
to go to waste in seasons when the mar- 
ket happens to be glutted and there is 
no call for this surplus stock for table 
consumption, 
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SELLING TOO LOW 


If any one in the world could preach 
an effective sermon on the disastrous re- 
sults of selling too low, it should be the 
miller, yet he keeps on doing it. The 
outstanding feature of the milling busi- 
ness on this last crop, overshadowing and 
dwarfing everything else by comparison, 
was the fact that flour was consistently 
and persistently sold too low by the ma- 
jority of mills. 

Millers strove to get big production in 


order to get costs down so they could. 


make some money at the levels at which 
they found it necessary to sell flour, If 
they slipped up on reaching the desired 
production, and holding it, and had to 
make flour on a half-time run, sold on 
a basis of full-time operation, as was 
frequently the case, then the devil was 
to pay. And in the end they had to pay. 
This is the sort of a grave many millers 
dug for themselves, and it came pretty 
near ruining the entire business of mill- 
ing on the last crop. 

What is the answer? With such an 
experience before, or behind, them, it 
would seem that the millers should re- 
form. The answer is simple enough and 
easy to state, much easier to state than 
to put into practice: sell flour at a profit. 
If you haven’t got an efficient mill, and 
will not get one, then perhaps it would 
be better to get out of the business and 
save your money, while you have some 
to save. 

It is all very well to preach, it may be 
said, to tell others how to do it, when 
you do not have to do it yourself, when 
you are not a miller and are not con- 
fronted with the actual and very real 
problem of keeping a mill in operation, 
and selling the flour. Perhaps, however, 
endless preaching on this subject may 
stiffen the backbone of the millers a little. 
If you make only the kind of flour that 
can be bought from any run down, slip- 
shod mill, you are up against it and pos- 
sibly beyond help. The first thing is to 
make a flour where price is not the only 
consideration in its sale, a dependable 
flour which makes good—one on which 
people can depend and in which they will 
not be disappointed. Of course there are 
many mills doing this, so that alone is 
not enough. 

Then put personality into your busi- 
ness. Every business has a personality 
or individuality, just as much as persons. 
Be friendly, courteous, kindly, prompt, 
give service and co-operation. Let your 
treatment of people be such that they are 
drawn to you and like to trade with you. 
Be thoughtful and considerate in little 
things, the extra letter or word, not neces- 
sary to write or speak, but so much ap- 
preciated when it is written or spoken, 
and bound to make an impression when 
often repeated. A two cent stamp is the 
cheapest thing you can ane. Write 
friendly, appreciative letters. Be sympa- 
thetic. Don’t let the other details of 
your business blind you to the importance 
of these things. e sure that visitors 
to your office are courteously received, 
treat them as guests the minute they cross 
your threshold, and give them a. place to 
sit down. It is marvelous in how many 
mill offices these little details are disre- 
garded and overlooked. 

Some persons have what is known and 
described as charm—a rather intangible, 
pervasive quality running through every- 
thing they say or do. Charm is a fusion 
of many qualities, and perhaps one would 
be rather bold to attempt to analyze and 
define it. It means character, personal- 





ity, good breeding and good taste, cour- 
tesy and consideration for others, kind- 
liness, which is greater than charity, sin- 
cerity and earnestness, in fact, a world 
of good things. 

Does it seem absurd and far-fetched to 
ascribe or attribute this quality to a 
business, or a business house? Some con- 
cerns have it, and it is the keystone, the 
arch and pinnacle of their business, at 
once its most secure and lasting foun- 
dation and its crowning glory. Why not 
cultivate charm? It may be difficult to 
acquire, if one is not born with it, but it 
is not impossible. Furthermore, its ac- 
quirement has practical value as well as 
spiritual, and helps to civilize and human- 
ize the subject. Put personality in your 
business. Be something more than a mere 
manufacturer of flour. If you do this the 
trade is sure to find you out, and will 
reciprocate. 


BUYING NEW WHEAT 


The secretaries of both the Ohio and 
Indiana millers’ associations have issued 
warnings to their membership that millers 
should buy wheat on its merits. Secre- 
tary Frank H. Tanner says on this sub- 
ject: 

“Pay what you can afford to pay, based 
on the current market. Do not pay more 
than the market will warrant, out of 
sympathy for some one else’s pocketbook. 
You are the one for whom you are doing 
business for the profit there is in it. You 
are in it to make a living, and a profit 
besides. If that cannot be done, why 
stay in it? 

“Buy on grade. The reports indicate 
that the crop is good in quality. You 
are obliged to sell your flour on quality. 
Why not buy wheat on the same basis? 
Your competitor no doubt has to meet 
the same conditions as you do. Grades 
have been established by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as 
Touch for your benefit as that of the 
farmer. If the farmer delivers a good 

rade of wheat, pay him for that grade. 

f he delivers a poor grade, pay him for 
that grade. Be as fair to yourself as to 
the farmer. ‘To thine own self be trué, 
and it must follow as the night the day, 
thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 
The farmer should be encouraged to raise 
good varieties of wheat, by payment for 
good varieties.” 

Secretary C. B. Riley says: “We have 
attended meetings of grain dealers both 
in east and west central Indiana and are 
advised that there is more smut in wheat 
than ever before. No one seems to know 
the reason, unless it is weather and at- 
mospheric conditions. Some very fine 
wheat testing as high as 61 lbs is badly 
infested, so every miller should brighten 
up his sight and olfactory organs and use 
them on this wheat. 

“The theory some advance, that the 
farmers are so hard hit—which they are 
—that the millers and dealers must share 
that loss to the extent that they imperil 
their own financial condition, is a theory 
of sentiment and not sense. Of course, 
every miller should and will pay all wheat 
is worth, but to be bamboozled into tak- 
ing off grade and defective wheat at 
prices sufficient to justify good wheat is 
not the kind of business he should be in. 
We won’t say what kind of business he 
is fitted for, but certainly not for the 
milling and grain business. 

“We have frequently said, and thor- 
oughly believe, that there are no better 
or squarer set of business men than mill- 
ers and grain dealers. Their greatest 
fault is they sometimes subordinate every 
other consideration to that of volume and 
the seller’s complaint about the price 
paid. When wheat was selling for $8 
bu, you heard the same complaint, and a 
few fell for it. Whatever you do, be 
sure and buy strictly on grade and look 


out for smut, weevil and other pests that 
are present this year.” 

Secretary Tanner also says: “Many 
years’ observation shows that smutty 
wheat is an accompaniment of a reo 
crop of good wheat. Reports are that the 
wheat quality is good. Look out for 
smutty wheat, and discount it sharply; 
you will get into trouble if you don’t. 
Among the receipts of wheat at Toledo in 
one week there were 14 out of 57 grading 
‘smutty.’ Ten of these would have been 
No. 1 red without the smut. Forty-three 
out of the total 57 were new wheat.” 


MARKET PRICES 


Toledo millers were bidding 96%4¢ bu 
for No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, July 27. 
Soft winter wheat standard patent flour 
was quoted at $4.80@4.85 bbl, local 
springs $6.05@6.35, local hard winters 
$5.35, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter 
wheat bran was quoted at $25@26 ton, 
mixed feed $28.50@29.50, and middlings 
$32@33, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,000 
Pn as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
Daly BReBS oon cccccceccedes 35,500 74 
Previous week ...........+ 27,100 56 
\ RPT err ere 37,900 79 
Two years ago ........5+5. 32,200 68 
Threé years ago ..........+ 10,800 22% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: ° 

No. Capacity Output Per ct. 


July 21-28 ..... 22 140,910 81,292 57 
Previous week. 20 109,410 59,043 54 
Year ago ...... 22 116,760 74,900 64 
Two years ago. 20 124,260 79,480 64 


STANDARDS FOR STATE PURCHASES 


Secretary Frank H. Tanner, of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, has pub- 
lished in his weekly bulletin the followin 
standards and specifications, as adopte 
by the state purchasing agent: 

Straight grade, with no patent extraction, 
made from good, sound wheat, free from 
smut; must be of good color; high ground 
and well dressed; must be capable of yield- 
ing a well-risen loaf of good texture, odor 
and taste. Upon test must be equal to the 
standard above. 

Vendor to furnish an analysis for each car 
delivered. Carload to consist of approxi- 
mately 300 bbls, unless otherwise specified, 
to be shipped in 98-lb cotton or 140-lb jute 
sacks. Kind of sacks to be named in bid. 
Millers’ National Federation differentials will 
govern when flour is shipped in sacks other 
than specified in bid. 

-— Winter—, 


Minimum— Soft Hard Spring 
Absorption ..... 56.5 60.0 61.2 
Volume ......... 1,850 2,125 2,135 
Texture ...--.00. 95 9 98 
Color and dress* BB BB BB 

Color and quality. Cream Cream Cream 

white white white 

Maximum— 

Moisture ....... 13.0 13.5 13.5 
ABR ccccsccceces 44 .48 -50 
Gluten, dry ....... 9.0 11.25 11.50 


*BB is Midwest Flour Mills Laboratory 
standard for 95 per cent straight flour, with 
low grade extraction 5 per cent. No patent 
extraction. 

The standards apply to all classes, while 
the specifications apply to their respective 
class. 

If flour delivered equals above standards 
and specifications, there need be no trouble 
in reference to quality. 


STATE FLOUR PURCHASES 


The state purchasing agent opened bids 
for flour for the state institutions on July 
19. All flour called for was soft winter, 
except one car spring. The awards were 
as follows: Ohio Penitentiary, 1 car, 
$4.43; Columbus Feeble Minded, .1 car, 
$4.43; Orient Feeble Minded, 1 car, $4.65; 
Columbus State Hospital, 1 car, $4.43; 
Massillon State Hospital, 1 car, $4.41; 
Athens State Hospital, 1 car, $4.46; To- 
ledo State Hospital, 2 cars, $4.45; Long- 
view Hospital, 1 car, $4.48; Central Ware- 
house, 3 cars, $4.43. 


NOTES 


K. L. Burns, secretary and manager 
Globe Milling Co. Watertown, Wis., 
called at this office on July 27. 

Spencer Cooney, McGuffey, was the 
first Ohio farmer to thresh his wheat. 
His 22 acres yielded 518 bus, an average 
of 2314, bus per acre. 

Charles E. Hankinson and Cletus Wolf, 
of Toledo, and John Witt, Ida, Mich., 
have been appointed receivers for the 
Bucklen F Products Co., Monroe. 


August 1, 1923 


This company is engaged in the canning 
business at Ida. 


The Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
has appointed H. W. Tibbals, Elyria, 
Ohio, to represent the mill in Ohio, and 
J. E. Sterling, Bay City, Mich., in Michi- 
gan. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were Francis 
B. Miller, Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling 
Co., and William A. Fuerst, Empire Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 

The annual convention of the Michigan 
Hay and Grain Association will be heli 
at the Bancroft Hotel, Saginaw, Auy. 
21. A. L. Reidel, president of the a:- 
sociation, and T. J. Hubbard, secretary , 
Lansing, are preparing a programme 
which will contain much of interest to 
shippers of grain and hay. 


Some very good yields of wheat are | - 
ing reported from different sections «f 
Ohio. A maximum yield of 40 bus p:r 
acre has been produced in Seneca Coun 
wheat fields this year. The yield 
threshing has been running from 27 to 
bus, the wheat testing 56 to 60-lbs. The « 
figures are above the average. 


The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation h 
engaged in a state grain co-operati\« 
sales plan, making use of the Ohio Fa: 
Bureau Service Co., a subsidiary, as sal 
agent. D. M. Cash, Mansfield, has bec: 
employed as head of the grain sales d:- 
partment of the service company. Near 
100 co-operative elevators have signifi 
their intention to sell through this cor - 
pany when bids offered them are as goo 
as or better than they receive elsewhere. 
It is stated that contracts have becn 
established with a large number of mi'!- 
ers, exporters and other grain buyers. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—With the millers 
of this territory well into the milling of 
new wheat, the trade for the week «f 
July 22-28 experienced a considerable 
boom, compared with recent weeks. Most 
of the operation is still on orders ol- 
tained earlier in the summer, but some 
mills are moving along on current busi- 
ness. One of the large millers in this city 
reported that his plant had been operal- 
ing practically on full time, but wheat 
milled was on orders taken in June. Some 
good-sized orders are moving eastward 
and southward, but little is yet in sight 
from European sources, although sonie 
export business has been done. 

The foreign exchange situation and tlie 
general backward condition of business 
abroad are playing an important part in 
holding business back. The fall of the 
mark to new low prices has been detri- 
mental to trade with German buyers. 

One Indianapolis miller whose plant 
had been shut down for some time says 
that business prospects for the remainder 
of the summer are fairly good. Soutli- 
ern points are showing indications of in- 
creased buying. 

As a rule, prices have deviated litt!« 

from those quoted by Indianapolis mil!- 
ers the preceding week. The indications 
are, millers say, that they will remain 
near the present level until wheat shows 
some indication of an advance. The de- 
cline in flour has not produced lower 
prices for bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts. 
The feed situation remains fairly sourd 
for the season, and millers continue ‘o 
report sales at the mill door, although 
business is almost entirely local. Wiih 
the exception of one miller, who quoted 
feeds $2 ton lower than the week befor’, 
business had not affected quotations. 

William H. Howard, secretary India \- 
apolis Board of Trade, says that, whi: 
the movement of grain to market his 
been restrained thus far this season, the 
are no indications that it is being he ‘| 
on farms. Reports from small towns an:| 
cities show that elevator capacity is fille | 
with new grain, stored by farmers in 
anticipation of higher prices. There ‘s 
still considerable talk of using wheat fo" 
feeding live stock, although no repor's 
have been received that farmers are acti 
ally doing it. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the cal! 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 41144c to New York, July 28: wheat. 
No. 2 red, 8714,@90c; corn, No. 2 white 
82@831,c, No. 3 white 81@8314c, No. 
_— 81@821,c, No. 3 yellow 804,@81c. 

o. 2 mixed 81@8214c, No. 3 mixed 8) 
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@S8le; oats, No. 2 white 41@42c, No. 3 
white 40@4lc. 

Inspections of grain, July 28: wheat, 
No. 2 red 8 cars, No. 2 red 41, No. 3 
red 14, No. 4 red 3; No. 1 mixed 1, No. 
2 mixed 6, No. 3 mixed 3; corn, No. 2 
white 9 cars, No. 3 white 2, No. 5 white 
1, No. 2 yellow 14, sample yellow 1; oats, 
No. 2 white 2 cars, No. 3 white 2; rye, 
No. 2, 2 cars. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
July 28: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

July 28-88 .oc.cseeccccsces 7,796 34 
Previous week ..........+:. 3,951 17 
Year Q80 cecccecsccecvcees 10,300 45 
Two yearg ABO ........+6+5 9,744 42 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In Out 

Wheat .ccscscccccccvsccs 624,000 oaee 
Cort. b,Pehess seeta yds < 0% 388,000 111,000 
OatB cccivns meets vaiciccese 56,000 28,000 
RyO cc Sapeeeeesorerssece 4,000 1,400 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
July 28, 1928.. 115,700 230,500 27,000 6,000 
J ly 29, 1922.. 324,000 127,000 50,000 11,000 
Joly 80 ,1921.. 432,320 103,000 288,800 1,000 


NOTES 


Otis Mattingly has opened a feed store 

619 Walnut Street, Indianapolis. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Taggart and Miss 

itherine Warrender have gone to Hig- 
ins Lake, Mich., to spend several weeks. 

‘he MeMillan Co., of Fort Wayne, 
‘od, has increased its capital stock to 

0,000, with $100,000 preferred. The 
cmpany deals in millfeeds, grain and 
seeds, 

he Hoosier Mineral Feed Co., Green- 
iivid, has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture live stock feeds. Milton E. and C. 
1), Seandrett and Earl E. and A. M. 
Clore are directors. . 

John F. Carlos, age 68, died suddenly 
ou July 24 of apoplexy. He had been 
in the grain business at Connersville, Ind., 
for 35 years, and was one of the best- 
known grain dealers in this part of the 
country. 

\. L. Taggart, president Taggart Bak- 
ing Co., this city, has been named a direc- 
tor of the newly incorporated Meridian 
Hills Country Club of Indianapolis, and 
also is a director in the realty holding 
company. 

Carl H. Webben and family, Toledo, 
Ohio, spent several days recently visiting 
friends and relatives in Shelbyville, Ind. 
Mr. Webben is a baker, and formerly 
was a member of the firm of Webben & 
Zeller, Shelbyville. 

Millers in smaller towns and cities of 
Indiana are anxious to sell new wheat 
flour, and in some instances, it is report- 
ed, have offered their product to Indian- 
apolis millers at attractive prices. They 
say their reason for wishing to sell to 
larger mills is that buyers near the mills 
are not anxious to buy even at reduced 
prices. Curis O. Arson. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvittz, Inp.—Mills report new 
contracts for wheat, increasing the out- 
put far beyond that obtained here for 
some months. New wheat is arriving in 
large quantities, and millers are filling 
their elevators. Both foreign and domes- 
tic inquiry for flour is encouraging. Do- 
mestic demand is heavy, and orders will 
aa the mills going steadily for some 
ime. 

The demand for millfeed holds steady 
at fair prices, and is sufficient to keep 
the mills well cleared of stocks. 

Flour prices for the week ending July 
28, Evansville basis, 98-lb sacks, car lots: 
best patents, $6.25@6.50; first patents, 
$5.85; straights, $5.30@5.50. Clears, in 
a first, $4.25@4.75; seconds, $3.50 
@ 


“ Millfeed, Evansville basis, 100-Ib sacks, 
car lots, was quoted, July 28: bran, $25@ 
26 ton; mixed feed, $28; shorts, $80@31. 


NOTES 
The birth of a boy baby to Mr. and 
Mrs, — Igleheart on July 25 is 
announced. 
John Stilz, secretary of the Phoenix 
Flour Mill, leaves July 30 for the na- 





tional meeting of “The Dokeys” at Los 
Angeles, and will be absent about six 
weeks. The Dokeys form the playground 
of the Knights of Pythias just as the 
Shrine furnishes fun for Masons. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


NasHuvitte, Tenn.—Bookings of flour 
for the week ending July 28 were prob- 
ably the largest in the history of the 
southeastern territory. Practically all of 
the mills report activity in new sales, 
which have been far ahead of the cor- 
responding time last year. Many buyers 
had allowed their stocks to become almost 
exhausted, and sales have been good for 
both immediate and deferred shipment. 

There has been some complaint about 
the prices at which business has been 
booked, some of the mills basing quota- 
tions on the prevailing values of mill- 
feed. On the whole, however, the market 
has been fairly well sustained. Quota- 
tions at the close, July 28, were substan- 
tially as follows: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $6.40@6.75; standard 
or regular patent, $5.70@6; straight pat- 
ent, $4.95@5.35; first clears, $4@4.50. 

Rehandlers report improvement in vol- 
ume of sales. Prices: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $6.25@6.75; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $5.25@5.50. 

Movement of wheat from farms in 
Tennessee and Kentucky for actual sale 
has been light. Most of the southeastern 
mills have been forced to go into the 
terminal markets for supplies, large pur- 
chases having been made in St. Louis. 
Tennessee and Kentucky farmers are de- 
clining to sell at prevailing prices. No. 2 
red wheat, with bill, is quoted at $1.12@ 
1.13 bu, Nashville. 

Fair demand is reported for millfeed, 
with prices not materially changed, as 
follows: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $22 
@25; standard middlings, $80@32. 

A few more sales of corn meal are 
noted, with prices steady, as follows: 
bolted, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $2.05@2.10; unbolted, $2 
@2.05. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 28 July 21 
WUE, WRIS ccvccscnece ce 23,200 22,300 
Wreat, BUD ..ccccccceees 180,000 95,000 
CN DUD Sie iewdeeceese 64,000 69,000 
Onte, BUD ccc csecccsccis 82,000 98,000 


Joun LEIPER. 


ATLANTA 


Atrtanta, Ga.—Flour trade continues 
dull, but southern mills are offering free- 
ly for forward deliveries, and some mer- 
chants and jobbers are booking ahead for 
small lots. The trade generally is pur- 
suing a waiting attitude, and western 
mills are also awaiting the full develop- 
ment of the season’s crop before offering 
freely. Standards in jute are quoted on 
the average at $5.50 bbl. 

Wheat millfeeds are moving in narrow 
channels, although prices are about steady 
and stocks are generally small. 

Hominy feed continues steady with a 
restricted demand, and stocks are small. 

Cottonseed meal is in poor demand, but 
prices remain steady at the recent ad- 
vance. Mills control the stocks, which 
are gradually being reduced. A few mer- 
chants have fair stocks of contract meal. 
Cottonseed hull stocks are about ex- 
hausted. 

Hay receipts continue light, about 
equaling the outgo to the trade. Prices 
are steady, with new crop timothy com- 
ing on the market. Stocks are small. 
Trade demand is restricted by local 
grown feeds in this territory to a great 
extent. Pastures ie as are green. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


PITTSBURGH 


PirtssurcH, Pa.—For the week ending 
July 28 the flour market was unsettled, 
with a marked, tendency to dullness. Lit- 
tle or no large buying was done, and there 
is still a disposition on the part of buy- 
ers to hold off and await develbpments. 
In a few cases the smaller bakers are 
asking for deliveries, as they are getting 
low on stocks, but as a rule the inclina- 
tion of consumers is to look around for 
distressed lots before making contracts 
with the mills for future shipment. Dis- 
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tressed lots, however, are not offered as 
freely as they were a short time ago. 

The week has been practically a buy- 
er’s market, due to the fact that with the 
downward trend of wheat there were flour 
salesmen prepared to meet nearly all 
prices. Spring patents were in fair de- 
mand, and there was a fair trade in soft 
winters. Some new soft winter was 
bought by a local flour merchant from 
an Ohio miller at $4.60, bulk. 

Rye flour prices were fluctuating, and 
some bids were too low to be even con- 
sidered by sellers. It is believed that, for 
some time to come, rye flour will be at 
a very low price level. There was little 


change in prices of whole wheat flour, | 


with mills mostly offering at $6.25@6.50 
bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Pittsburgh. 
Graham flour was in fair demand. 

Flour quotations for the week: spring 
wheat $5.75@6.25 and hard winter $5.25 
@6, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$4.25@4.75, bulk. 

Millfeed showed more firmness, and 
demand was somewhat improved. Quo- 
tations: standard middlings, $31@32 ton; 
flour middlings, $34@35; red dog, $37@ 
88; spring wheat bran, $30@31; winter 
wheat bran, $32@33. 


NOTES 


Mrs. W. F. Pawelson has opened a 
bakery at 2228 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh. 

The Lewis G. ney bakery, Nor- 
ristown, Pa., is having a Haller travelling 
oven installed. 

Harry C. May, of Edward May & 
Sons, flour brokers, made a business trip 
to Detroit, Mich. 

Ernest F. Weber is in charge of the 
cake sales department of the Hazleton 
(Pa.) Baking Co. 

L. U. Hayman, of the Pittsburgh office 
of the Bay State Milling Co. was a 
business visitor to Norwalk, Ohio. 

A. P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., flour merchant, made an 
automobile trip to Huntingdon, Pa. 

Josiah Trace, a well-known baker of 
Reading, Pa., and a lifelong resident 
there, died on July 21, aged 54. A daugh- 
ter survives. 

The Norristown (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
placed an order with the Haller Oven Co. 
for a Haller travelling oven to be in- 
stalled in its plant. 

H. B. Smith, who represents the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co. in western Pennsyl- 
vania, has returned from a visit to the 
mill office in Minneapolis. 

George H. Rabich will open a new 
pretzel bakery in Easton, Pa. Two direct 
fire ovens will be installed by the Stand- 
ard Oven Co., Pittsburgh. 

Horace W. Crider, president Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, at- 
tended the summer meeting of the Ohio 
Bakers’ Association at Cedar Point. 

Charles W. Allen, of the Bedford (Pa.) 
Sanitary Bakery, who had his hand badly 
crushed in a rounder on June 16, has 
recovered sufficiently to be at his desk 
again. 

The Riverside Baking Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., is making extensive alterations to its 
bakery, which, when completed, will ma- 
terially increase the production. Four 
rack ovens will be installed. 


Francis Feehan, supervising inspector 
in the Pittsburgh district for the depart- 
ment of labor and industry of Pennsyl- 
vania, will retire from that office on Aug. 
15. The inspection of bakeries in west- 


ern Pennsylvania comes under the Pitts-\ 


burgh office. 
C: C. Larus. 


MOBILE 


Mosirz, Ata.—Flour trade in Mobile 
is rather dull, due to a weak market. 
Local buyers are still waiting for the 
prices to come down in proportion to the 
reported decline in wheat prices, and 
seem to be holding off with their orders. 
The market has broken somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 25c bbl, this being a 
decline in the first prices quoted on new 
July wheat. Bakers flour has declined 
about 10@15c bbl. The demand for this 
grade is light, also, but the market is 
somewhat steadier than in the other lines. 

Average prices, per barrel, 98’s, in car 
lots, jute, from mills, f.o.b., Mobile: hard 
winter short patent, $5.75@6.25; spring 
wheat short patent $6.25@6.50, straight 
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$5.75@6, first clear $6.25, second clear 
$5.25; soft winter best patent $6@6.25, 
straight $5.25@5.75, low grade $4.25; self- 
rising flour 25c bbl over the above prices; 
bakers flour, hard winter, $5.25. 

The millfeed market has been notice- 
ably stronger, due chiefly to the short 
run of the mills. Millfeeds have advanced 
about $1 on the average, although some 
dealers quote former prices. Average 
quotations: wheat bran, $28 ton, and gray 
shorts $33, both f.o.b., Mobile. 


* * 


Recent visitors to Mobile interested in 
the flour trade include Robert Brown, of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, and A. L. Jacobson, with the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. 

J. O. Forsytu. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va.—Despite the decline in 
wheat, the price of flour shows little in- 
clination to drop. Millers report that 
only those farmers who are compelled to 
sell their wheat are disposing of it at 
market prices, and the result is a scarcity 
of good milling supplies. Business was 
fairly active during the week ended July 
28, and several unusually large orders 
were reported by brokers. There was 
some tendency on the part of buyers, 
however, to keep out of the market in 
anticipation of a drop in flour prices 
after the decline in wheat. Soft winter 
patents were offered at $5.15@6 bbl, 
Kansas hard wheat flour $5.85@6.25, and 
northwestern springs $6.25@6.75. 

The feed market showed some activity, 
with prices inclined to stiffen, and brokers 
reported business conditions somewhat 
improved generally. Standard bran was 
quoted at $29 ton, standard middlings 
$32, flour middlings $37, and red dog $41. 

MUNICIPAL MARKET 

The Granby Street market, owned by 
J. H. Cofer, a leading flour and feed 
broker of this section and head of the 
recently consolidated mills in Tidewater, 
Va., may be taken over by the city of 
Norfolk and operated as a municipal 
proposition. Mr. Cofer has offered to 
lease the market to the city for two years, 
with the option to buy it after that time. 

The city’s new municipal market, in- 
volving an investment of about $1,000,000, 
will be opened Sept. 1, and Mr. Cofer 
suggested that the city buy the Granby 
Street market, which is an uptown insti- 
tution, in order that all the facilities 
might be run under one head. 


NOTES 

The Norfolk Sugar Refining Co., which 
will build a $3,500,000 plant here, has 
bought 26 acres of land from the city on 
the area on which the grain elevator has 
been erected. The land cost $39,000. 
This will be the only sugar refinery in 
Virginia. 

The city of Norfolk and the United 
States Shipping Board have practically 
agreed on the terms. of the disposal of 
the Army Supply Base property here, 
which the city has operated under lease 
from the government since the war, and 
which it offered to buy for $5,000,000. 
The terms of the agreement provide that 
the city buy the warehouse property and 
allow the board to retain control of the 
two piers, leasing them to the city under 
favorable terms, so that the latter may 
continue the municipal operation. 

JosepH A. Leste. 





Australia—Wheat Crops 


Australian wheat crops, by crop years, ip 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1922-23...... 109,460 1907-08...... 44,656 
1921-22...... 129,089 1906-07...... 66,421 
1920-21...... 145,874 1905-06...... 68,520 
1919-20...... 45,976 1904-05...... 54,533 
1918-19...... 75,638 1903-04...... 74,259 
1917-18...... 118,349 1902-03...... 18,537 
1916-17...... 157,224 1901-02...... 38,562 
1915-16...... 184,709 1900-01...... 48,353 
1914-15...... 25,677 1899-1900.... 102,000 
1913-14...... 106,600 1898-99...... 105,000 
1912-13...... 94,880 1897-98...... 53,000 
1911-12...... 78,894 1896-97...... 32,000 
1910-11...... 98,109 1895-96...... 46,000 
1909-10...... 90,414 1894-95...... 61,000 
1908-09...... 62,590 
ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 

1922-23........ 9,804 1911-12........ 7,428 
1921-22 9,719 1910-11 7,372 
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While flour business in the New York 
market for the week ending July 28 did 
not fulfill the promise of expansion that 
the two souaediiie weeks had given, nev- 
ertheless there was not the slump into 
the stagnant state existing earlier in the 
season. With the wheat market up one 
day and down the next, and flour prices 
trailing along after it, buyers apparently 
had little faith in prevailing quotations, 
and were not inclined to make large pur- 
chases while facing such an uncertain 
future. It was felt, though, that if 
prices were held steady for any length 
of time the trade would acquire sufficient 
confidence to purchase, as stocks on 
hand are not large. Buyers look for 
lower prices and, being now trained to 
expect bargains in spot flour, find it 
difficult to meet mills’ quotations. 

The amount of flour on spot was not 
great, and was no longer a very serious 
factor in the situation. The good-sized 
lot of distress flour that was thrown on 
the market a few weeks ago has been 
largely absorbed, and the statistical sit- 
uation was considerably improved. 

The week’s purchases were mostly for 
immediate needs, as the New York trade 
has not bought for future shipment to 
any great extent. Out-of-town concerns 
purchased more freely than those in the 
metropolitan district and representatives 
who travel beyond the New York dis- 
trict found more tendency toward buy- 
ing and more interest in the future 
months. 

The feature in spring wheat flours was 
the increased demand for clears over the 
other ‘grades. They were scarce and 
their prices in some cases were above 
standard patents. New crop spring 
wheat flours in most cases were quoted 
at about the same prices as old crop, 
or else 10@15c lower. Mills’ quotations 
were raised toward the close of the week 
to about $6.50@6.90 for short patents, 
but on an authentic bid these could be 
obtained at about $6.40@6.60. 

Hard winter wheat flours had no spe- 
cial feature, and soft winters were dull. 
There were moderate sales of rye flour, 
both from spot and for mill shipment, 
and prices ranged $3.60@3.90 bbl. 

Foreign buyers were not interested in 
buying on a declining market, and pur- 
chases from the other side were of a 
hand-to-mouth variety, none of them of 
very large amounts and with little dispo- 
sition shown to make contracts ahead. 

Domestic quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.30@6.90, standard patents $5.95 
@6.30, clears $5.50@5.75; hard winter 
patents $5.40@5.65, straights $5.10@ 
5.40, clears $4.50@5; rye, $3.60@3.90,— 
all in jutes. 

Price changes in wheat during the 
week ending July 28 were feverish, 
brought about. in some cases by lack 
of sufficient demand, absence of export 
buying in any strength, and by Cana- 
dian crop reports. Reports of black 
rust damage to American spring wheat 
received scant attention. 

In corn the price changes were irregu- 
lar. Receipts at primary points were 
larger. Oats had little individual feat- 
ure, and followed wheat and corn. 


EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 

Cables received from abroad indicate 
that conditions there, particularly affect- 
ing sales of flour to central Europe, are 
not even as satisfactory as they have 
been. Germany seems practically to 
have ceased buying because, owing to 
governmental restrictions, buyers there 
are unable to get dollars in sufficient 





amount to do business, and it is said 
that, unless these conditions are changed 
in the near future, an economic catas- 
trophe is feared. 

For some time, buyers in Germany 
have not been permitted to go into the 
open market and purchase dollars, but 
secured them on application only through 
government allotment, in such propor- 
tionate amount as the authorities deemed 
sufficient. This has hampered German 
buyers considerably, and the further re- 
strictions which have evidently recently 
been put in force seem to have limited 
further the activity of these buyers. 

There is no indication whether the 
threatened economic breakdown is re- 
garded as affecting central Europe gen- 
erally, or more specifically Germany 
alone, but it is thought that the German 
market is the principal sufferer. 

Representatives of local banks in Ger- 
many reported some time ago that they 
had difficulty in cashing checks owing to 
lack of German currency. The drop in 
mark quotations to $1.47 for 1,000,000 
marks or, roughly, 680,000 marks for 
$1, increased the demand for paper 
marks, and even with marks in denom- 
inations of 1,000,000 the demand could 
not be satisfied. 


NOTES 


Lou Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, spent several days in New 
York during the week ending July 30. 

W. Simpson, on his return from near- 
ly a month in Canada, reported Canadian 
millers exceedingly optimistic over the 
coming crop. 

Erwin Fischer, manager of the New 
York office of the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co., spent the week ending July 29 at 
Willow, N. Y. 

P. N. Gray, of P. N. Gray & Co., Inc., 
returned to New York on the Leviathan, 
July 23, from a six weeks’ trip abroad, 
Visiting England, Belgium, France and 
Austria. 

George E. Hincke, vice president of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, left immediately for Kansas City 
after landing in New York from the 
Majestic. 

The Camden (N. J.) Baking Co. was 
reported to have filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy on July 23, with 
liabilities amounting to $10,061, and as- 
sets of $7,355. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager of the 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
paid a visit to this office on July 28. 
Mr. Bemmels has been calling upon his 
connections in New England. 

Samuel Knighton left on July 30 for 
a motor trip through New England. He 
met W. B. Webb, vice president of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., in 
Boston, and the two spent a week visit- 
ing the trade in that part of the coun- 
try. 

Following a meeting on July 25 the 
unauthorized strike of union longshore- 
men at Hoboken was declared settled, 
and most of the men returned to work. 
The strike was of short duration, but it 
delayed slightly the sailing of several 
ships. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam, Holland, ar- 
rived in New York July 23, on the 
Leviathan, on his annual visit to the 
United States. Mr. Luchsinger expects 
to be in this country until some time 
in August, and will call upon his many 
milling friends in Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Montreal, etc. 

The president and board of directors 
of the Standard Milling Co., New York, 
announced the election of Edward G. 
Broenniman to the office of second vice 
president of the company on July 20. 
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Mr. Broenniman, as president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., has been very ac- 
tive in the New York trade for the 
past 25 years, and the Standard Milling 
Co. has added a highly efficient member 
to its official family. 

The first indication of any co-opera- 
tion between the railroads entering New 
York and the Port Authority came on 
July 23 when the roads agreed to con- 
duct a joint investigation with the Port 
Authority into lighterage and car float 
operation, and costs in the harbor. It 
is hoped that such joint inquiries may 
bring about a plan for more economical 
use of port facilities. There has been an 
open break between these two factions 
for almost a year over the plan for uni- 
fied operation of local rail facilities and 
this is the first indication of any possible 
getting together. 

The car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association has successfully 
conducted an intensive campaign to meet 
the requirements for carrying the new 
wheat crop. A series of special orders 
were issued, effective April 15, to return 
in an orderly way to western lines the 
equipment belonging to them, and to re- 
duce the volume of cars on eastern roads 
accumulated because of the severe win- 
ter. During the time between the is- 
suance of these orders and the latest re- 
ports of car location, roads in eastern 
and southern territories have decreased 
the number of box cars in their posses- 
sion by over 65,000, and roads in the 
West showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 50,000 cars. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—Sales of flour to bak- 
ers have been very heavy during the past 
fortnight. The price concessions and 
long time contracts offered by some mill- 
ers have brought out a large volume of 
business, with the result that more flour 
has been sold here in two weeks than was 
sold for perhaps three or four months 
prior to the new buying period. 

There are conflicting reports of con- 
cessions which millers have made to book 
business. When these are sifted down 
they indicate that the price cutting has 
not been as drastic as many bakers would 
like to have salesmen believe. Some good 
grade bakers patents have been sold at 
$5.50 and upward. The $5.50 price is 
known to have been quoted on bakers’ 
requirements to Jan. 1, shipment to be 
made to and including that date. Bakers 
desiring to book flour for delivery to 
April 1 have been able to buy at $5.75, 
according to reports which have every 
evidence of reliability. 

Sales of family patents are said to 
have been made to retailers at or about 
$5.75. Some northwestern mills have re- 
fused to meet the competition of price 
cutters, and are holding their prices at 
close to former levels. Some blended 
flour has been offered as low as $5.25, and 
the company making the offer has made 
very extensive bookings. 

There has been a good demand for first 
quality clears, the price holding firm. 
There has been very little call for rye 
flour, and sales have been small. 

Many of the larger consumers in this 
market now have contracted for their 
requirements for the rest of this year, 
and it is only natural to expect that there 
will be a marked decline in buying in 
the near future. 

MILLFEED 

In a buying movement which assumed 
very substantial proportions, all feeds 
advanced and are strong, some gains of 
$2 ton being recorded and held, with de- 
mand ample to take care of offerings of 
all grades. 

All wheat feeds advanced $1 ton. Some 
prompt shipment cars are to be had, but 
the mills are well booked up and are 
limiting orders for future deliveries ac- 
cording to prospective operating sched- 
ules. The new price range: bran, $25.50; 
standard middlings $30.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $35.50; mixed feed, $33.50; red 
dog, $38. 

Oil meal is very strong, having ad- 
vanced to $42 ton. One local mill is en- 
tirely out of the market, another has 
nothing to offer before Jan. 1, and a third 
has only a limited tonnage to sell. Mills 
are declining to quote on deferred ship- 
ments. There was a very heavy buying 
movement just before the advance to 
$42, and even after the price had been 
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put up to this figure the demand con- 
tinued active. 

Cottonseed meal is very scarce, and has 
advanced $2.50 ton. October shipment is 
easier. Hominy advanced and is strong. 
Gluten, although unchanged in price, is 
scarce and strong. There has been a heavy 
demand for mixed cars. Dealers are 
placing orders of unusual size for this 
season of the year. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


There has been some increase in the 
amount of storage grain held in local 
elevators. Shippers believe they can git 
lower rates on the barge canal if they 
hold off for awhile, and a number of fleets 
are idle here. Some grain is being o!- 
fered at the Head of the Lakes, but rv- 
ceipts have been rather light. The latest 
charter rate reported here was 3%c |.u 
from the head of Lake Superior to Bu/- 
falo. Additional tonnage offered at 3'.c 
was not taken. 

Practically nothing is being movi 
from here to Montreal, Canadian vess«'s 
going direct to the Head of the Lakis 
and taking their cargoes through to ‘1. 
Lawrence ports. Rail movement is ligt. 

Navigation has been resumed on tic 
Welland Canal after suspension for *? 
hours caused by a break in the bank... 
Shippers estimate the loss occasioned | y 
delays at $75,000. 

The most recent Welland Canal repo:t 
shows a movement to American ports «f 
18,909,900 bus grain, of which Canadian 
boats carried 12,228,667 and Americ:n 
steamers 6,633,647. 

Receipts by lake for the week ending 
at noon, July 28, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: wheat, 1,578,8°3 
bus; corn, 479,644; oats, 269,900; rye, 
122,597. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output § activity 
SOR BOBS oc avcccncicvere 118,985 i1 
Previous week ........... 119,121 72 
We GOD 66 ccticesceseses 164,550 9 
Two years ago ........... 115,425 69 


NOTES 


Henry Wilbur, president Ames-Burns 
Co., Jamestown, is fishing in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

Fire on July 27 caused $2,000 damage 
in the Charles W. Waddell bakery, Tona- 
wanda Street, Buffalo. 

Incorporators of the new Broadway 
Milling Co. are Leon Hoinowski, Flor- 
ence Reiser and Stanley Stopka. 

L. A. Boshea, formerly with the New 
England Flour Co., is now connected with 
the Painton bakery, Elmira, N. Y. 

Employees of the Ward & Ward bak- 
ery held their annual outing at Erie 
Beach, going by chartered steamers. 

John B. Martin, driver for the Hal! 
Baking Co., was painfully injured when 
his wagon was struck by a trolley car. 

Recent callers in Buffalo were J. J. 
Weller, flour and feed dealer, Sayer, Pa., 
and W. J. Wheelock, of the Leroy Grain 
& Feed Co. 

Mrs. J. Garrett Hotaling, wife of the 

resident of the Homac Corporation, 
yracuse, was severely burned at thei: 
summer lodge in the Adirondacks. 

Joseph Wittman, of Wittman Bros. 
Baking Co., was severely injured wher 
the automobile in which he was riding 
overturned. His recovery is assured, it i. 
reported. 

James B. Stafford, formerly Unite: 
States food administrator in Buffalo, wa. 
a recent visitor here. He is now on th 
executive staff of Herbert Hoover, Se 
retary of Commerce. 


New quarters have been established by 
the Salamanca (N. Y.) Milling Co. at 2. 
West Race Street. Loss to the compan 
in the fire which destroyed its mill i- 
estimated at $25,000. 


Yeggs who entered the office of the 
Gay Baking Co., Niagara Falls, got onl; 
$20 for their trouble. They engaged in 
a pistol duel with patrolmen, escaping 
after numerous shots were fired. 


A. T. Callahan, superintendent J. T. 
Kelley & Sons’ bakery, Syracuse, had as 
his guests several northern New York 
bakers, watching the no-dough-time 
formula being used. Bread is made in 
one hour and 20 minutes, from the time 
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of the dumping of the flour to taking the 
finished product from the ovens. 

Judge Ryan, after listening to evidence 
in the case of the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co. against William J. Wolfson, flour 
and feed dealer, Syracuse, directed a ver- 
dict in favor of the milling company for 
$2,000. 

R. H. Leggatt, formerly representative 
of the Central Milling Co. at Syracuse, 
and more recently with the Seaboard 
Flour Mills Co., has opened a brokerage 
office in Syracuse, handling several ac- 
counts. 

Another steamer of the Eastern Steam- 
ship Co., the Judge Hart, has arrived in 
port. She encountered a two-day storm 
while crossing the Atlantic, but came 
through on scheduled time and is now en- 
gaged in the lake grain trade. 

Information has been received indicat- 
ing that insurance rates on elevators and 
grain in storage here may be revised in 
the near future. A new statewide sched- 
ule of rates, to be prepared by the under- 
writers, is expected to have a downward 
tencency. 

Vheat harvest is in progress in this 
In some portions the yield is 


region. 
rat! r light, but as a whole it is close to 
nor:al. With harvest hands receiving 
$5 6 a day and farmers getting 90c for 
the’ wheat, it looks like a profitless year 
for ‘he latter. 
P. D. Fauwnestocx. 
BOSTON 

'.sron, Mass.—Conditions in the local 
flo market are very unsettled, owing to 
the ‘uctuating wheat markets. The rapid 
ch» ses in wheat prices have created a 


dis'.rbance in the minds of prospective 
buy. rs, and agents have found it difficult 
to ‘nterest the trade. 

Buyers are disposed to proceed with 
extreme caution in making contracts for 
flour for future delivery. The result is 
that sales during this week have been 
spoliy. While some of the millers’ agents 
have found it impossible to get their 
mills to accept some of the low bids 
made by buyers, others have succeeded 
in gctting the acceptance of bids that 
seemed ut of all proportion to the pres- 
ent market. 

Some of the big Minneapolis mills have 
been looking for business, and have been 
using pressure to obtain it. Liberal con- 
cessions from asking prices have been 
made, and sales of first class Minneapolis 
patents were reported July 27 at $6.90 
bbl, in cotton, although the open quota- 
tion was $7.20 for prompt shipment. This 
same mill is offering new crop spring 
patents at $7.05 as an open quotation. 
A full range on spring patents, standard, 
for prompt shipment, is today $6.25@ 
6.75 for country brands, with Minneap- 
olis at $6.90@7.25. 

The “Buy a Barrel of Flour” proposi- 
tion, which is being put forth as a sub- 
stitute for “Buy 1,000 Bushels Wheat,” is 
now considered as a rather doubtful 
proposition. While the proposal to buy 
a barrel of flour in excess of needs might 
create a brief rise in prices, it is believed 
that this would be followed by a season 
of intense depression, both in the wheat 
market and in milling. Neither proposal 
is likely to carry much weight with the 
trade, because the public generally is not 
familiar with speculation in either wheat 
or flour. It only overbuys under fear of 
acute scarcity. 

Hard winter wheat flours are being 
forced to some extent, and cutting of 
prices is reported. Soft winter wheat 
flours are lower, with a generally slow 
demand reported for all grades. Rye 
flours are quite firmly held, and white 
patents show an advance of 10@20c bbl. 
Corn meal is firmly held at higher prices, 
with better demand. Oatmeal is quiet 
and unchanged. 


NOTES 


A. G. Bemmels, sales manager Baldwin 
Flour Mills Co., was in Boston July 26 
on a short business trip. 

Elmer E. Dawson, of the Boston flour 
firm of Dawson-Davis Co., has returned 
from a two months’ trip to the Continent, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter. 
_The strike of telephone operators in 
New England, which has been on for fully 
4 month, has been declared off by the 
Strikers. Out of a possible 3,000 who 
went out, it is probable that not over 








1,200 will be taken back, as their places 
have been filled. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed July 24 by Alfredo Caporali, baker. 
Chelsea, Mass; liabilities, $3,900; assets, 
$500. Among the creditors are the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Hecker-Jones-J ewell Milling Co., and 
Johnson & Bryden. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Selling flour a year 
ahead, with delivery as the customer re- 
quires, and the price definitely fixed, ap- 
pears to be the latest development in 
the trade. Local mills have not dabbled 
in futures to quite that extent yet. They 
still appear to be conservative, with 60 
days about the limit. However, agenls 
of certain western concerns are ready to 
do business up to July 1, 1924, or for 
the remainder of the crop year which has 
not really gotten under way yet. 

However alluring the prices, the word 
appears to have gone out among bakers 
and the trade that there is cheaper flour 
ahead than any that has yet been of- 
fered, and, naturally, under such condi- 
tions they are playing a waiting game 

While some mills with a well-estab- 
lished trade on brands have done about 
the usual volume of business, demand 
has been light. One or two mills have 
ground little or nothing. The annual 
fumigation cut the week of July 22-28 
in halves in the case of one or two mills 
so that, all in all, output has been small. 

Local retail stores are selling little or 
nothing to housewives, who are genera:!- 
ly on strike so far as summer baking is 
concerned. Mills have made some con- 
cessions on prices. Quotations on spring 
wheat flours: patents, $6.75@6.85 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.25; 
bakers patent, $6.50@6.75, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; straights, $6.75, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; first clears, $5.50@6, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6; 
low grade, $4@4.30, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

While sales of winter straights have 
been rather light for some time, there 
has been plenty of inquiry at prices that 
look risky to millers. Old wheat is 
closely cleaned up, and beyond supply- 
ing smallish lots, mills are close to the 
new crop. While mills have bought scat- 
tering lots of new wheat at $1@1.10 bu, 
none has been delivered. 

Buyers at outside points are offering 
90c, but farmers are disinclined to sell 
at anything under the even dollar, and 
are not anxious to contract at that. The 
agitation to “buy a thousand” and hold 
wheat has had its effect, and it would 
not be surprising if farmers here held 
wheat rather closely for a time. Under 
such conditions, millers are not inclined 
to sell flour much faster than they can 
cover. It has been an exceptionally dry 
harvest, and wheat is going under cover 
in excellent condition. New wheat should 
mill well from the start. Established 
brands of winter straights are offered 
at $5.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $6. 

Entire wheat flour is steady at. $6.15 
@6.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, 
with everything moving in mixed cars. 
Graham flour is down to a new crop 
basis, with millers offering it at $5.10@ 
5.15 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, 
with all shipments in mixed cars. 

The rye flour trade has slowed down 
almost to a standstill. Sales are mostly 
in small lots, with little improvement in 
sight. Prices are a shade lower, at $4.25 
@4.30 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, 
but apparently no one wants it at any 
price. Not enough trade in western to 
establish prices, with light nominally 
held at $4.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, and medium 
and dark at $4.25. 

Millfeed is generally firm, with some 
mills still pt ig ahead and out of the 
market. There has been little shift in 
prices for 10 days, with some mills more 
inclined to advance prices slightly than 
to concede anything. Prices: spring 
bran, $29@30 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $35; winter bran, $30@ 
31, sacked, mostly jobbing; spring mid- 
dlings, standard $32, flour $38, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $36, winter 
middlings closely sold up and offered 
in a small way at $33, sacked, local. Rye 
feed firm at $29@30, sacked. Western 
feed in good demand. Jobbers still hav- 
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ing difficulty in getting corn meal. Oat 
feed lower at $35 ton, and corn meal 
firm at $39, both bulk, delivered. Corn 
meal, table quality, firm at $2.50 per 
100 Ibs, small lots. 


ROCILESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SUE BORE swies cgi eisiewess 4,500 24 
Previous week ...........>+ 7,100 38 


Of this week’s total, 3,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 200 
rye. 

T. W. Kwaprp. 


BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp.—Flour was irregular 
as to both price and demand. While 
most agents were unable to turn a wheel, 
others managed to do a good business 
with both domestic and export buyers, 
principally in new near-by soft winter 
straights at quotations and despite the 
fact that many of the local dealers are 
now well stocked at low prices. Springs 
were slightly steadier than hard and soft 
winters, due to black rust talk, but with 
freer offerings there was no disposition 
to pay any advance. 

Bearish news was extensively on tap. 
Big wheat receipts and yields were made 
to do wonderful service; even the for- 
gotten Indian, Danubian and Russian 
shipments were resurrected, without giv- 
ing last year’s comparisons. Moreover, 
after stating for weeks that there was 
absolutely no export demand, the bears 
suddenly proclaimed that Europe was 
canceling or reselling its American wheat 
cargoes and buying from Argentina. 
Notwithstanding all this, wheat closed 
higher at Minneapolis than a week ago 
and not materially lower elsewhere, 
which is a pretty good indication of what 
is going on. 

Springs were comparatively firm but 
inactive, first patents closing nominally 
at $6.15@6.40; standard patents, $5.65@ 
5.90,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@l5c less in jute, or 15@30c 
less in bulk. Several bids on round lots 
were submitted to the mills at 10@20c 
bbl under limits, for both short patents 
and standards, but nothing of impor- 
tance has been accomplished up to this 
writing. The premium over hard winters 
is checking business. 

Hard winters were easier and quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $5.60 
@5.85; straights, $5.10@5.35,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. With 
most buyers well fixed at low prices, the 
trading is confined to a few scattering 
cars of standard grade at best. Clear 
is offered low, but is not wanted, spring 
being preferred, owing to its superior 
strength and sponge. 

Soft winters. were weaker and in some 
demand, short patents closing nominally 
at $5@5.25; near-by straights, $4.10@ 
4.35,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@l1é5c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Patents were down about lic, 
while near-by straights were off only 
10c. The business of the week was done 
principally in new near-by soft winter 
Straights ab $4@4.10, bulk, or $4.15@ 
4.25 in secondhand 98-lb cottons. The 
last sale of the week was made July 28 
at $4, bulk, and represented one of the 
very best brands coming to this mar- 
ket. The demand came from both do- 
mestic and export buyers. 

City mills ran strong and reported 
trade good, domestic and export. They 
reduced their old spring patent 15c and 
new winter straight 5c, and advanced 
feed 50c@$1 ton. 

Of the receipts of flour for the week 
ending July 28, 16,326 bbls were destined 
for ‘export. 

NOTES 


Exports from here for the current 
week included 288,788 bus grain. 

George B. Shaw, of White & Co., 
flour, is taking a vacation at Ocean City, 
Md. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to July 28, 565,491 bus; same 
period last year, 412,864. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has aban- 
doned for the present its plan to expend 
$10,000,000 in improving its Calvert 
freight terminal at Baltimore because 
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the city insists upon electricity being 
used as the motive power. 

Of the 530,059 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending July 28,616,754 
went to the export elevators. 

The Old ‘Town Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Baltimore will 
hold its annual outing at Atlantic City 
on Sept. 4-7. 

Major J. M. Wharton, millers’ agent, 
has sufficiently recovered from his re- 
cent fall to be able to visit his office daily 
with the aid of a crutch. 

A western Maryland mill writes to the 
effect that it is buying fancy new crop 
wheat at 95c bu and selling old crop corn 
at $1.05, which is something of an ab- 
surdity. 

Arrivals of new southern wheat for 
the current week were 218,418 bus, com- 
pared with 77,736 last year, showing how 
the farmers, in this section at least, are 
marketing their grain. 

Farmers on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, having become sick of raising 
wheat at a loss, are said to have decided 
to turn their attention to diversified 
farming, with potatoes as a leader. 


Among the recent visitors to this mar- 
ket were John F. Russell, president Gar- 
land Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind., and 
Robert G. Brandt, of Dennis, Brandt & 
Co., cash grain brokers, New York. 

Amrach & Perl, Inc., this city, with 
$50,000 capital stock, par value $100, to 
deal in groceries, foodstuffs, fruits, 
dairy products, etc., has been incorpo- 
rated by Howard Brown, Raphael 
Schroeder and Hyman P. Rome. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, de- 
spite its exceptional quality, closed in 
this market on July 28 at 8c under No. 
2 red winter, as against 714,c under the 
previous week and 61,c under last year, 
when quality was unusually poor. 

Bernheimer Bros. and the Leader, two 
large department stores of this city, with 
real estate valued at $2,500,000 and do- 
ing an annual business estimated at 
$7,000,000, have merged into a combina- 
tion to be known on and after Aug. 15 as 
the Bernheimer-Leader Stores. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will 
honor at Chester Park, Ohio, on Aug. 
23, C. W. Galloway, vice president in 
charge of operation, and Archibald 
Fries, vice president in charge of traf- 
fic, who are celebrating 40 years of con- 
tinuous service with the road. President 
Willard will present the two guests of 
honor with gold veteran buttons, in the 
presence of seyeral thousand officials and 
employees of the road. 

Mrs. Marguerite E. Harrison, daugh- 
ter of the late Bernard N. Baker, of 
Baltimore, who had two thrilling experi- 
ences in extricating herself from the 
clutches of Russian Bolshevists, has been 
here for a few days, but will sail shortly 
for Paris, Constantinople, Athens and 
the Far East, where, it is said, she will 
obtain moving pictures of the migration 
of the Kurds. It is her intention, it is 
reported, to remain abroad for two or 
more years. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puivapetpuia, Pa.—The slight recov- 
ery in flour values checked demand dur- 
ing the week ending July 28; with wheat 
constantly fluctuating, the market was 
nervous and unsettled, and the volume of 
business transacted was of small propor- 
tions. While stocks in the hands of local 


‘jobbers and bakers are not large, they 


are sufficient for current necessities, and 
buyers are indisposed to take hold except 
at greater concessions than the mills are 
willing to grant. 

NOTES 

J. B. Nicholson, Kansas City, was 
among the recent visitors on ’change. 

Hubert J. Horan has received a con- 
tract to furnish the municipal depart- 
ment with $4,700 worth of flour. 

A fire in Gloucester, N. J., on July 25 
destroyed a number of buildings, includ- 
ing. that of the Gloucester Grain, Dairy 
& Feed Co., a concern controlled by Sitley 
& Son, of Camden. Loss, about $40,000. 

A handsome silver loving cup on dis- 
play at the Commercial Exchange is to 
be awarded as a handicap golf trophy to 
the winner of games to be played in the 
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near future. The donor of the cup is 
Daniel J. Murphy, Jr. 

The grain, feed and coal plant belong- 
ing to Isaac Serata & Sons, Bridgeton, 
N. J., was burned on July 23, entailing 
a loss of about $150,000, only partially 
covered by insurance. The plant com- 
prised six buildings of frame and corru- 
gated iron construction, occupying a half 
acre in the industrial district of the town 
along the Cohansey River. 

The board of engineers for rivers and 
harbors announces that the public hearing 
which was to have been held in Washing- 
ton on July 10, in appeal from the un- 
favorable report of the district engineer 
at Philadelphia on the improvement of 
Essington Channel, has been postponed 
to Aug. 7 at 2 p.m., eastern standard 
time, in Room 2709, Munitions Building, 
Washington. All those interested are in- 
vited to be present or submit briefs. 

Samuet S. Daniets, 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututu, Minn.—The unsettled condi- 
tion of the wheat market has shaken the 
confidence of flour buyers, and during 
the week ending July 28 the volume of 
business was considerably reduced, com- 
pared with the previous week. Those 
who were forced into the market by the 
pressure of actual needs were buying, 
but the general feeling is one of indif- 
ference until the market shows signs of 
adjustment to a more permanent and 
stable basis. 

Terminal stocks in the East are also 
said tobe liberal, and this has a ten- 
dency to check the demand, as stocks 
there are offered under the prices that 
mills here can quote. Holders there 
seem to be anxious to get their supplies 
out of the way before new crop flour be- 
gins to move. 

The durum mill continues to book odd 
lots of flour in spite of the unsettled 
state of the wheat market. Many buy- 
ers, however, keep out, awaiting steadier 
conditions. Others regard the present 
level as attractive and are willing to 
take a chance on it, and it is their buy- 
ing that keeps business moving. 

The rye flour market is without any 
new feature. Local users continue to 
be the only buyers, and their purchases 
cover only working needs. Outside buy- 
ers still stay away, this market being 
out of line with other milling points. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed that can be shipped promptly, 


is in good demand, but there is little if 
any to be had. The mills are making 
deliveries on old contracts, but produc- 
tion is small and they are making slow 
headway in reducing beshtngs. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
a ee 17,415 47 
Previous week ..........+. 17,735 48 
BMRS FORE secs ccsccctusesse 23,605 64 
Dwe FORTE GOO 2 cc vcciceces 16,545 45 


WHEAT 


Such interest as is manifest in spring 
wheat is confined to cash trading, the 
futures market being dead. Daily re- 
ceipts at sampling points were fairly 
large, but represented cars held there 
awaiting diversion to the best market, 
and the number coming here was not 
large. 

The demand for durum wheat was 
fair, and offerings were taken by mills 
and elevators. The former confined their 
purchases very largely to choice cars, 
for which they paid better than the 
going elevator basis. The cash basis has 
been changed from July to September. 
Aside from the strong future durum 
market, July 30, the cash position ad- 
vanced Ic. , 

FLAXSEED 


Interest in July flaxseed has been very 
light. The delivery is expected to go 
out quietly, with no apparent failure to 
fill outstanding contracts. The tendency 
is lower, but it is still much above the 
cash price. level. There is very little 
seed to be lad: Fall futures have fluc- 
tuated considerably, with the tendency 
seeming to be upward. Interest is in- 
creasing, but is not yet active. Small 
scattered lots to arrive in September 
and October are being offered and sold. 
No. 1 spot seed is quoted at 7c over Sep- 
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tember, and to arrive in September at 
14%,¢ over September. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Rye houses advanced No. 1 spot rye, 
July 30, 14¢, to 14¢ under the September 
delivery. The light arrivals led to the 
advance, made apparently with a view 
to stimulating country seiling and move- 
ment to market. 

The only demand for oats comes from 
feeders. Only an occasional car comes 
in, and market conditions are decidedly 
slow. 

One lone barley buyer is keeping the 
market cleaned up on the offerings. 
July 30, receipts were 19 cars, but most 
of them applied on previous sales. The 
limited arrivals are easily taken care of. 


NOTES 


W. D. Jones, of the Hallett & Carey 
Co., operated on at Rochester for goiter, 
is reported to be progressing favorably. 

R. C. Schiller, of Minneapolis, is an 
applicant for membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade, and will come here to 
represent the J. Rosenbaum Grain Cor- 
poration, which is to open an office here. 

The Bartlett Frazier Co. of Minne- 
apolis received the first car of new rye 
on July 28. It came from Munich, Minn., 
and sold at 62c bu. Elevators are hold- 
ing a large carry-over from the old crop. 

The pouring of concrete on the new 
elevator for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co, interests is proceeding steadily. It 
is expected to have the house ready in 
time to receive some grain during the 
coming fall, but not at the opening of 
the movement. 

In the 1922-23 crop year Duluth has 
handled about 21,000,000 bus more grain 
than in the preceding year. Rye was re- 
sponsible for all of the gain, the receipts 
here being 43,267,000 bus, against 17,403,- 
000 the previous year. Wheat increased 
11,893,000 bus, but other grains, notably 
corn, fell off. 

In the chartering of tonnage little is 
doing, and there is not much demand. 
The last charters for good-sized boats 
were made at 334c bu for wheat, Duluth 
to Buffalo. Small boats are getting 4c. 
The latter continue to move most of the 
stuff going forward now, and will prob- 
ably continue to do so, as sales are 
mostly of small lots. 

F, G. Cartson. 





ACREAGE REDUCTION EXPECTED 

OxtanHoma Crry, Oxta.—While it is 
too early to make a forecast how effec- 
tive the propaganda of the wheat confer- 
ence at Wichita may be among wheat 
growers, conservative men in the indus- 
try believe that there will be a consider- 
able reduction in acreage. An Oklahoma 
City banker who has made inquiry of 
many correspondent banks in the wheat 
belt says reports indicate at least a 50 
per cent reduction in some areas. He 
made public the opinion that business in- 
terests of the country will demand a 
smaller production of wheat, and pre- 


dicted a world shortage by the end of 
the second year of reduced acreage. 
A representative Oklahoma _ miller 


looks for a decreased acreage this year, 
but said the percentage of reduction 
would depend on the success that farm- 
ers have this year experimenting with 
cotton in the upper grain belts of Okla- 
homa and Texas. In this territory, he 
said, cotton was the logical successor to 
wheat. He favors a radical reduction 
of wheat acreage, pointing out that 
Canada is about to produce 500,000,000 
bus, as against its high crop formerly of 
390,000,000, thereby making a competi- 
tion that cannot be met in the Middle 
West, where labor and the cost of. op- 
erating are higher than in Canada. 

The tendency to hold wheat from the 
market was pronounced recently in Okla- 
homa and Texas. An Oklahoma City 
grain dealer called 14 country stations in 
order to buy two cars of wheat. An 
immediate consequence of this was the 
adding of premiums of 1@2c bu by 
Kansas and Texas millers. Reports from 
Amarillo say that much wheat is being 
placed in farm storage and that the 
Texas Wheat Growers’ Association has 
contracted with an elevator in Plain- 
view to store 200,000 bus. At Amarillo, 
during the week ending July 21, 180 cars 
of wheat were inspected. At that date 
the Plainview figures for the season were 
450 cars. 


CAUSE OF WHEAT DECLINE 


Neh Le, 








Co-operative Organi Bl 
Capper-Tincher Law for Present Unprof- 
itable Situation of the Farmer 


Omana, Nes.—C. Vincent, secretary 
of the Farmers’ Grain Co., who was one 
of the original organizers of the farm- 
ers’ co-operative movement in Nebraska, 
believes that the Capper-Tincher law 
has been one of the most potent factors 
in driving down the price of wheat. The 
following statement by Mr. Vincent, 
which has been indorsed by S. S. Carlisle, 
president of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
gives his views on this subject: 


“The ‘buy wheat’ movement will prove 
to be a welcome substitute for the specu- 
lators who were driven from the mar- 
ket by the Capper-Tincher law. 

“The Capper-Tincher law is an in- 
stance of history repeating itself. In 
1896 the agrarian party in Germany did 
exactly what the farm bureau and the 
farm bloc are now doing here. It as- 
serted that speculative trading had the 
effect of lowering the price of grain, 
and the farmers, being in power at that 
time, prohibited future trading on the 
exchange. The result was a demoraliza- 
tion of market conditions ending in the 
repeal of the law in 1900, or after four 
years of misfortune. 

“The Supreme Court declared the first 
Capper-Tincher law unconstitutional. 
Immediately a new Capper-Tincher bill 
was drafted, and this time it was up- 
held, placing under federal control all 
boards of trade where future trading 
was conducted. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture announced that future trading 
would not be stopped, but might be reg- 
ulated if it was Sane desirable by the 
Department of Agriculture. In course 
of time the department called for a 
showing of speculative trades. 

“On a given day in Chicago, specula- 
tive traders were present from 28 states 
and foreign countries with telegraphic 
orders to buy or sell grain. These 
might have been the lawyer, the drug- 
gist or doctor who lives next door to 
you, or they might have been the farmers 
placing hedging orders to insure them- 
selves against loss in the marketing of 
crops on hand. These investors or spec- 
ulators are numbered by the tens of 
thousands,—part are buyers and part are 
sellers,—and the buyers of today are cer- 
tain to be the sellers of tomorrow. 

“These men were driven out of the 
market by the demand of government of- 
ficials for certain information. Such 
demand, or the possibility that such a 
demand might come at any time, threw 
an additional element of uncertainty into 
the market, and thousands of these 
speculators simply withdrew and invest- 
ed their money in some other line, in- 
stead of supporting the grain market 
with their speculative purchases. 

“The crop movement may be likened 
to a river of grain. The mills are the 
first to be filled. If these were the onl 
outlet, a glut would soon result, with 
a rapidly declining market, but the over- 
flow, after filling the milling demand, 
passes on to satisfy the export trade. 
In time that demand is filled, but still the 
farmers are pushing more grain forward 
for sale. The overflow now is taken by 
the grain merchants who own the big 
terminal elevators. Every bushel put in 
storage is a speculation. The merchants 
hope to secure a profit by a sale at a 
future time, when the mill or export 
demands recur; they also run the risk 
of meeting a lower market, and this un- 
certainty renders the storage transaction 
a speculation. 

“Now suppose the advancing tide of 
grain has filled the mills, the export 
trade and part of the terminal storage 
elevators. At this juncture something 
happens—a report concerning the grow- 
ing crop in another part of the world, 
a tightening of the money market on 
war news, or for any other reason— 
which decides the grain merchants not 
to increase their purchases. Now the 
market is in the same congested position 
as would have occurred when the mill 
demand was filled, if no other outlet 
had been found. 

“The crop movement has just gotten 
into full swing, and every railroad is 
finding difficulty in furnishing cars for 
the wheat that farmers are pushing for- 
ward to the market. If no outlet is 
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found, disaster stares the country in the 
face, for without purchasers the wheat 
price will drop to levels that will make 
it impossible for the farmers to pay 
their expenses, and will also bankrupt 
the wheat merchants, who will be com- 
pelled to sell their holdings at a_ loss 
instead of securing the hoped-for profit. 

“If. there is a free, open and untram- 
meled market in Chicago and elsewhere, 
the merchants will offer in the Chicago 
pit for future delivery, say, 100,000 bus 
of the stored wheat; statistics show that 
a great majority of grain investors are 
‘bulls,’ or buyers. The wheat is picked 
up in lots of 5,000 or 10,000 bus, or jer- 
haps 1,000 bus by the thousands of little 
investors or speculators in every state, 
and when the grain merchant’s loa is 
lightened by the sale of this 100,000 ‘us, 
he buys and stores the next 100,000 ‘hat 
the farmers have pushed onto the mar- 
ket, thus sustaining and supporting the 
market and preventing the congestion 
that otherwise would have happened 

“When another 100,000 bus are stwred, 
another lot is offered on the boar! of 
trade, and other speculators assume the 
ownership; a continued repetition of 
these transactions keeps the wheel of 
commerce moving and prevents the 
financial panic that otherwise would fol- 
low. 

“Senator Ladd and Senator-elect }ag- 
nus Johnson say the speculators | ave 
‘retaliated’ and forced the prices d wn 
as a punishment for the passage of the 
Capper-Tincher law. These gentle nen 
seem unable to distinguish betwee, a 
cause and an effect. The unfriendly en- 
actment of the Capper-Tincher law has 
driven the large investors and the tliou- 
sands of the scattered small speculators 
into other lines of investment or to the 
Winnipeg market, and it has left the 
home market without its usual sup) ort. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that the ‘buy 
wheat’ campaign may repair to some ex- 
tent the mischief done by the Cap)er- 
Tincher law. 

“Under that law the boards of trade 
in all future trading markets are under 
government supervision. If they are 
guilty of crookedness to the extent that 
senators allege, it is the duty of those 
senators to see that the crookedness is 
punished instead of spending their time 
politically consolidating the discontented 
and politically capitalizing the discon- 
tent. 

“The Capper-Tincher law and _ the 
wheat conference held a few weeks ago 
in Chicago have been the greatest of all 
the ‘bear’ influences working during this 
summer, and permanent relief seems to 
wait on the deferred stability of Europe.” 

Leen Leste. 





LARGER FOREIGN CROPS FORECAST 

The forecast of wheat production for 
16 countries of the northern hemisphere 
is about 1,878,000,000 bus, compared to 
1,754,000,000 for 1922, according to a 
cablegram received by the United Stites 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. This is an increase of 124,000,000 
bus, or about 7 per cent. 

Forecasts of the 1923 wheat crop in- 
dicate that it will be more than twice the 
1922 crop in Switzerland, Algeria «nd 
Tunis. The. total production in tlese 
three countries is estimated at 52,837.00 
bus, compared to 24,269,000 last year 

Barley production in Italy, Algeria ind 
Tunis is forecasted at 67,883,000 | us, 
compared to 29,892,000 in 1922, an in- 
crease of 127 per cent. 

The forecast for barley in Italy is \0,- 
104,000 bus, compared with 8,253,00( in 
1922. The crop of Algeria is given as 
46,297,000 bus, against 19,804,000 /.ar- 
vested last year. The production of 
Tunis is forecasted at 11,482,000 us, 
compared with 1,835,000 produced in 1 )22. 
The forecast of the barley crop in Gri cce 
for 1923 is 7,119,000 bus. 





ROUMANIAN GRAIN IN ITALY 

Shipments of grain from Roumani: to 
Venice, Italy, are constantly increasing 10 
amount. During the month of Ajril, 
Roumanian shipments of grain consti- 
tuted almost one half of the grain «I~ 
riving in the port of Venice. Recently 
increased steamship service between Rou- 
mania, Black Sea ports and Venice |S 
partly responsible for these increased 
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SeatrLe, WasH., Jury 28, 1923 
Most of the mills are either grinding 
heavily or getting ready to start grind- 
ing on full time, operating for large 
oriental flour bookings made for ship- 
ment up to and pretty well through 
November. 

Some of the more conservative mills 
have taken little of this business for fear 
of sot being able to get wheat, on ac- 
count of the attitude of the growers in 
refusing to sell at going prices. The 
fari.crs are, however, selling more free- 
ly, ond the mills say that the peak of 
whet scarcity has been passed and that 
they are not apprehensive about obtain- 
ing «equate supplies. 

(her mills refused to book flour. for- 








wai! for the Orient at prices based on 
th: iddle of July feed quotations, for 
fe: of a sharp decline in millfeed. This 
has .ow taken place, and where not tak- 
en into account in flour offers, any profit 


in these oriental sales has been elimi- 
nated, 
(yviental demand has apparently spent 
itse|* for the time being. Ocean space is 


} 


noi obtainable before December ship- 
meni, and there is no inquiry for that 
molt 


North Pacific Coast flour prices are in 
line with middle western markets, but 
demind is light. 

Pacific northwestern buyers are apa- 
thetic. It is difficult to get shipping di- 
rections on former bookings, and new 
business is confined to current require- 
ments. 

Pacific Coast flour prices, both for 
flour ground locally from Montana 
wheat and from Pacific wheats, are on 
a workable basis with the Atlantic sea- 
board, water shipment, via the Canal, 
and some of the mills believe that as soon 
as there is a revival of flour demand, 
business will be done with the Atlantic 
seaboard, 

Montana is harvesting the largest crop 
in its history, placed at 50,000,000 to 
55,000,000 bus by Montana millers, and 
the Washington spring wheat crop is of 
the best quality in many years. These 
wheats will produce a flour, millers be- 
lieve, which will appeal to eastern buy- 
ers. Numerous previous shipments of 
flour from the Pacific Coast to the At- 
lantic seaboard were unfortunately im- 
pregnated with cedar shingle odor, and 
had to be sold at a serious sacrifice. 
It is believed that this trouble can be 
eliminated in future shipments. 

_ Pacific Coast flours are also about in 
line with United Kingdom markets, but 
demand is slow in developing. 

Hard wheat top patents are quoted 
nominally as follows: Dakota, $6.90@ 
735 bbl; Montana, $5.70@6.30; Washing- 
ton, nade from Montana and/or Dakota 
and Pacific spring wheats, $5.70@6.60. 

Soft wheat flours, nominal quotations: 
family, $6.50@6.70 bbl; straight, $4.35@ 
5; Washington bakers patent, $5.60@6; 
Pastry, $5.30@5.40. 

The bottom has fallen out of the mill- 
feed market. Washington mill-run, 
prompt shipment, is quoted at $24@25 
ton; late August-September shipment, 
i 50@a0. Montana mixed feed, $22@ 

50, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
= as reported to The Northwestern 

er: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July Ro | ees) ee 52,800 32,810 62 
Previous week ..... 52,800 35,514 67 
oad OGD Svigdee cies 52,800 25,851 49 
Wo years ago..... 52,800 25,827 49 
ree years ago.... 52,800 19,312 37 

T years ago..... 52,800 9,150 17 


© years ago,.,., 62,800 9,721 20 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

July 22-28 .......06 57,000 7,026 12 
Previous week ..... 57,000 14,058 25 
VOaP QBO .iccccccecs 57,000 17,293 30 
Two years ago..... 57,000 31,171 55 
Three years ago.... 57,000 7,501 13 
Four years ago..... 57,000 «eee ee 
Five years ago..... 57,000 10,334 23 


Twenty interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended July 21, 1923, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 115,500 bbls of flour, 
made 54,643, or 47 per cent of capacity, 
against 35,814 made the previous fort- 
night by 20 mills with a two weeks’ ca- 
pacity of 121,400 bbls, or 30 per cent 
of capacity. 

NOTES 

The alfalfa weevil has seriously cut 
down the alfalfa crop in various sections 
of the Pacific Northwest. Experiment 
stations in Washington and Oregon have 
instituted a campaign for the eradication 
of this pest. 

After 10 years of experiment work, 
the Washington State College has, ac- 
cording to Professor E. F. Galines, ce- 
realist, developed a smut proof wheat. 
Plots of this wheat, he states, have been 
grown beside plots of smut infested 
wheat, with every head perfect and un- 
affected by the disease. The wheat is a 
cross between Russian turkey and the 
Australian drouth resistent florence, and 
is a good yielder. 

The Washington Wheat Growers, As- 
sociated, voted at a recent meeting at 
Spokane to modify its wheat pooling 
plan so that wheat growers can pool 
one third of their crops and are at lib- 
erty to designate the day when the other 
two thirds are to be sold. By thus vir- 
tually reducing the amount of pooled 
wheat two thirds, the effect of pooled 
wheat in influencing prices must be 
seriously impaired. 

Farmers in the Pacific Northwest 
maintain that they must obtain at least 
$1 bu. for wheat in order to obtain an 
adequate return. This is probably true, 
but hardly warrants the request of Sena- 
tor McNary, of Oregon, that the Presi- 
dent call an extra session of Congress to 
fix the wheat price at $1.75 bu. With 
the cost of threshing about 18c bu and 
sacks 5c, this would give the grower of 
a quarter section yielding 30 bus an 
acre a return of about $7,000 on 85c 
wheat, and on a 40-bu yield, which is 

uite common in the soft wheat belt of 
the Pacific Northwest, of about $9,700. 

The objection to the Shipping Board 
steamship service that it is not sufficient- 
ly flexible in meeting seasonable demands 
for additional tonnage during periods of 
abnormally large freight offerings is be- 
ing met by the assignment of extra ships 
for the Pacific oriental trade. To meet 
the heavy demand for ocean space for 
flour and wheat for the Orient, the 
Shipping Board has allocated an: addi- 
tional vessel of 8,800 tons capacity for 
September loading, which was fully 
booked up with wheat and flour tonnage 
within an hour after the announcement. 
It is understood that additional ships 
will be assigned for oriental service by 
the Shipping Board. 


OREGON 

Portianv, Orecon.—There has been a 
fair amount of buying of old flour by 
bakers, but other buyers are waiting un- 
til new flour comes on the market at new 
crop prices. Old flour was steady and 
unchanged at $6.65 bbl for family pat- 
ents, $6.15 for bakers hard wheat and 
$6.40 for bakers blue-stem patents. No 
new export flour business has been re- 


ported. 
Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
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barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis forweek tivity 

July 22-38 ........ 62,000 35,486 57 
Previous week ..... 62,000 23,347 37 
WOOP BO... ccccesees 57,000 18,026 31 
Two years ago..... 48,000 22,352 46 
Three years ago.... 48,000 19,384 40 
Four years ago..... 42,600 18,374 43 
Five years ago..... 40,500 10,101 26 


Millfeed prices have had another de- 
cline. The mills are carrying fairly 
large stocks, and demand is lighter. 
Mill-run is now quoted in straight cars 
at $24 ton and middlings at $36. 

The wheat demand continued active, 
but selling by farmers was at no time 
free. Buyers are offering $1.03 bu for 
club August and $1.02 for September. 
For red wheat $1 was bid for early de- 
livery and 98c for September. A con- 
siderable part of the export wheat and 
flour sales made some time ago are re- 
ported to have been covered. 


NOTES 


Because of the large oats crop in Ore- 
gon this year, local feed and milling oats 
will hereafter be quoted at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange call session, displacing 
eastern oats, which were traded in ex- 
clusively on the board last season. 

Steps are under way for a general 
reorganization of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. A corporation with a capital 
stock of $25,000 is to be formed to take 
over the exchange from E. W. Wright, 
its present owner. Its activities will be 
largely increased. 

Two Pendleton, Oregon, mills which 
have been closed down since June are 
again running at full capacity on export 
orders. They are the Collins Flour 
Mills, with a daily capacity of 1,000 
bbls, and the Pendleton Roller Mills, 
with a capacity of 450 bbls. 

United States Senator Charles L. Mc- 
Nary plans to lay before President 
Harding the views of Oregon farmers, 
urging that a special session of Congress 
be called to consider agricultural ques- 
tions. The farmers will ask that the 
government fix the minimum price of 
wheat at $1.75 bu for the 1923 crop. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran.—Although a_ small 
quantity of new wheat reached Ogden 
during the week ending July 28, millers 
reported there was not enough to indi- 
cate what the price trend will be. How- 
ever, there was a showing of optimism 
and a belief that market conditions will 
improve. Mills continue grinding on old 
wheat, which is largely coming from ter- 
minal and country branch elevators. 

The flour market has shown an excel- 
lent tone, inquiries being more general 
from both the Southeast and the Pacific 
Coast states, bookings being made for 
shipments in August and September. 
New spring wheat flour is being sold to 
the southeastern markets on the basis of 
$5.60 bbl for high patents, 98-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b., lower Mississippi River 
points. 

California’s interest has been largely 
in family and bakers flour. The former 
is quoted at $6.25@6.30 bbl and the lat- 
ter at $6.25@6.35, 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b., California common points. 


NOTES 


A request has been received by the 
Ogden Grain Exchange from Omaha or- 
ganizations asking that Utah grain men 
join in the movement for reduction of 
railroad freight rates on export 
Secretary Slack says the subject will 
be considered by the exchange directors. 

Ogden millers are preparing for the 
largest quantity of wheat ever received 
during the fall months, owing to the 
plan of many farmers to store it in ter- 
minal elevators, instead of making im- 
mediate sales or retaining the crop on the 
farms. Elevator capacity in Ogden is 
about 2,000,000 bus, and it is believed by 
grain men that all of this will be taken. 


General showers throughout southern 
Idaho and northern Utah have benefited 
grain crops without interfering with har- 
ae of ripened wheat, according to 
United States weather reports. They 


also have brought some relief from the 
hot weather that has prevailed for three 
weeks. Crops of all kinds will show 
heavy yields this year, grain and sugar 


grain. . 
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beets being in exceptionally good condi- 
tion. 

Estimates that the recent freight rate 
reductions on the Union Pacific System 
and tributary lines will benefit the farm- 
ers of Utah and Idaho to the extent of 
$1,000,000 this year have been made by 
H. W. Stein, of the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. This is based upon average 
freight reduction of 4c per bu through- 
out the two states and a crop of 5,000,- 
000 bus in Utah and 20,000,000 in Idaho. 
In some instances the: freight rates have 
been reduced as much as 9c bu. These 
reductions, it is estimated, will be re- 
flected in the price paid by grain buyers 
in the two states. 

W. E, Zurrann. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont.—Continued low 
levels in wheat prices have operated to 
hold mill products rather steady, and 
flour remains relatively cheap. The feed 
market has not reacted as fully to the 
trend of wheat quotations as flour, al- 
though prices are down. Current prices: 
patent flour $6.75 bbl and first clear $4, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in 
car lots; bran $25 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $27, same terms. Mill activity is 
about normal for the period. 


NOTES 

While there are still vast quantities of 
grasshoppers present in Montana wheat 
fields, farmers who have studied the 
situation say there is but little damage 
being done to the wheat, and that the 
hoppers are dying by the millions. 

The elevator price for No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat, 58-lb test, on July 
25, at points in the Great Falls territory 
was 92c and the price of dark hard win- 
ter, federal grade, making the 60-lb test, 
was 79c. These prices are based on a 
freight rate of 43c per 100 lbs to Minne- 
apolis. 

Estimates on the yield of wheat from 
Montana this year, as usual, vary widely. 
The most conservative, however, put the 
probable total around 40,000,000 bus. 
Without doubt the average acre return 
this year will be close to the highest 
point it has reached, and the total acre- 
age actually harvested is going to be 
well up to that of former record marks. 

It is the present belief that the farm- 
ers of Montana will materially benefit 
from the farm warehouse storage law 
passed by the legislature. The law has 
been explained to the federal officials 
who have charge of handling the funds 
provided by the government for financ- 
ing the handling of the grain crop, and 
it is understood that approval of the 
Montana law will be given, thereby 
bringing from that agency funds to aid 
the co-operative organizations handling 
grain in this state. 


J. C. Templeton, Montana representa- 
tive of the Woodward-Newhouse Co., 
Minneapolis, has returned to his head- 
quarters in Great Falls after a trip 
through the important grain territory of 
the state. He says that the outlook for 
high quality wheat from Montana is ex- 
ceptionally good. Dry weather, he points 
out, is quite general, following a period 
of moisture that left the soil in condi- 
tion to insure excellent filling of the 
berries, and is making the crop satis- 
factory in yield as well as in gluten and 
protein content. 

George H. Moren, inspector in charge 
of the Great Falls office of the Montana 
grain inspection work, is now at the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, tak- 
ing a course in chemical testing of grain 
for protein content. Montana will estab- 
lish the policy of testing wheat for pro- 
tein and gluten content, and will issue 
certificates thereon, starting in Septem- 
ber this year. This will be the first 
time the state has offered that service at 
its grain inspection offices, and it is the 
second equipment for making the pro- 
tein test to be installed in the state. 
The other is in use by the Royal Milling 
Co. Joun A. Curry. 





Brazil claims to be the second corn 
producing country of the world, her nor- 
mal crop being about 5,000,000 tons or 
196,000,000 bus. Most of this is con- 
sumed on the farms, the demand in the 
cities being very small. During the first 
nine months of 1922, only 6,424 tons were 


exported, 
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Although business is not as rushing as 

might be expected at this season of the 
year, a marked improvement over the 
condition of a month ago is reported by 
practically all millers in St. Louis terri- 
tory. Mills are not booking the capacity 
of their plants far ahead, but many of 
them are inclined to believe that this will 
work for their benefit in the long run, 
as it may have a tendency to even the 
demand for flour throughout the crop 
year. 
” Most of the business being done is of 
a sound character, consisting largely of 
trade in soft wheat flours to regularly 
established trade. While price still eM 
an important part in the buying in the 
South, yet there seems to be a tendency 
on the part of many buyers to realize 
that it is the best policy to confine their 
business to those mills which may be de- 
pended upon year in and year out to 
furnish them an even quality flour at a 
fair price. 

Some difficulty is reported by mills in 
obtaining shipping instructions on flour 
already booked. This condition is likely 
to prevail so long as the market continues 
to decline or show evidence of further 
possible weakness. 

Export trade is quiet, although a fair 
demand has developed recently for hard 
clears and low grade. It is difficult to 
move any of the higher grades of flour 
in export channels, but it is a relief to 
find a demand for any class in this trade. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent $5.75@6.10, 140-lb jutes, St. 
Louis; standard patent $5.50@5.75, first 
clear $4.50@5; hard winter short patent 
$4.90@5.25, straight $4.25@4.50, first 
clear $3.75@4.10; soft winter short pat- 
ent $5@5.30, straight $4.50@4.75, first 
clear $4@4.25,. 

MILLFEED 


A more active demand prevails and the 
feeling is somewhat easier, although 
prices are very irregular. Offerings are 
more numerous, but demand has been 
sufficient to take care of this increase. 
Prices have been so irregular that it is 
difficult to arrive at a nominal quotation 
for either bran or shorts. Hard winter 
bran is quoted at $21.50@22 ton; soft 
winter bran, $22@22.50; gray shorts, 
$28.50@30. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
} | fh  SPPerrrrraee co Tre) 51 
Previous week ......0..00.% 35,600 76 
SOOO GOO i406 02 0s cr satvces 33,000 65 
TWO YORTH ATO ..occccccccs 31,100 62 


Output of outside mills with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SURF SESS cove ccecscsscecs 39,900 51 
Previous week ......... ... 28,600 38 
ND on 6 ¥-04:0.00 080% G04 43,300 56 
Two years agO .......+.+65 36,500 47 


WHEAT 

Closing prices on soft winter wheat 
were somewhat lower than last week. 
The market was generally slow and weak, 
with scattered cars carried over from day 
to day. There was only a limited amount 
of outside orders, and local buyers held 
off. City mills bought a number of cars, 
but the demand from elevator interests 
declined. Hard wheat prices also lower, 
with a limited accumulative demand for 
ordinary and yellow descriptions, and a 
few cars were placed with mills. Okla- 
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homa No. 1 dark hard wheat was offered 
to arrive at $1.08. No track offerings 
of dark wheat were made. 


COARSE GRAINS 

The range on corn futures was confined 
to rather narrow limits. The general tone 
of the market was weak, but a demand 
from investors and manufacturing inter- 
ests brought about a better feeling and 
prices worked up a fraction, though busi- 
ness was not active. New oats are com- 
mencing to move. A car of No. 2 white, 
received from Illinois, weighed 33 lbs to 
the bu. Trade in futures was rather 
listless. Rains did not delay harvest ma- 
terially. 

RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
$2.05@2.15; cream meal, $2.10@2.20; 
grits and hominy, $2.20@2.30. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4@4.10, standard patent $3.90@ 
4, medium $3.85@3.95, straight $3.80@ 
ap pure dark $3.50@3.70, rye meal 

.50. 


NEW FLOUR COMPANY 


Announcement was recently made of 
the organization of the Butler-Schorle 
Flour Co., St. Louis, with offices at 515 
Merchants’ Exchange Building. The 
company will handle and carry a stock 
of spring wheat, hard winter and soft 
winter wheat flour in the Rock Springs 
Warehouse. W. J. Butler has been in the 
St. Louis market for some years, having 
been connected with the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. and the Durbin Brokerage Co., 
with which latter firm he will maintain 
his connection, and T. W. Schorle is well 
known to many of the bakers of this city. 


I. C. C, ANNOUNCES DECISIONS 


Several decisions have been announced 
lately by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in cases affecting shippers in the 
St. Louis trade territory. Application by 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad for author- 
ity to continue to maintain rates between 
St. Louis, East St. Louis, lowa, Michigan, 
Missouri and Wisconsin, as named in 
their tariffs, without observing the long 
and short haul clause of the fourth sec- 
tion, was denied, effective Dec. 15, 1923. 

Proposed increases in rates on grain 
and grain products from northwestern 
Iowa and southwestern Minnesota to Mil- 
waukee, Chicago and Peoria, and points 

rouped therewith, were found justified. 

he proposed increase is one cent above 
the present rates of 24.5c on wheat and 
its products, and 22c on coarse grain and 
its products. 


URGES SPECULATIVE BUYING 


The Beach-Wickham Grain Co., St. 
Louis, recently issued a circular letter 
to the public urging the speculative buy- 
ing of grain as a help to the farmer, as 
follows: “The ‘Buy a Bale of Cotton’ 
movement a few years ago was a patri- 
otic impulse. We no longer have a war, 
but just as fundamental a product is 
dragging its growers into poverty. Un- 
less it is arrested, it must drag all pos- 
terity with it. Every chamber of com- 
merce, every bank, every farmer, every 
country storekeeper, every business man 
should encourage the speculative buying 
of wheat.” 

The letter pocs on to say that the Cap- 
per-Tincher bill was passed to regulate 
domestic markets, and that they are now 
paralyzed. The bill does not prohibit 
speculation, but it “has frightened out the 
big trader who does not relish the idea of 
some government department having the 
power to control his purchases and sales.” 
The letter therefore makes an appeal for 
a more general — of wheat, as it has 
“always been profitable to buy any fun- 





damental commodity in America below 
the cost of production.” 


NOTES 


Allen Barry, of the Middle Tennessee 
Mills, Inc., Lebanon, Tenn., was a recent 
visitor on ’change. 

Rudolph Goerz, of the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, recently was 
in St. Louis on business. 

E. C. Dreyer, president Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, is spending a 
vacation at Green Lake, Wis. 

The Aviston (Ill.) Milling Co. is equip- 
ping its plant so that it may be operated 
by electric power rather than by steam. 

Philip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of federal grain supervision at St. Louis, 
is in the South on an extended business 
trip. 

William Miller, of the Miller-Davidson 
Flour Co., St. Louis, has returned from 
a business trip to Denver, Colo., and 
other western points. 

R. J. Mehan, St. Louis district man- 
ager of the Fleischmann Co., has returned 
to his office from a vacation. J. J. Mac- 
Carthy, St. Louis agent of the company, 
is on a two weeks’ vacation. 

The United Farmers of America 
opened a three-day convention at Caruth- 
ersville, Mo., July 24. The convention 
was largely given over to a discussion of 
solving the problems of the farmer 
through organization. 

A new bakeshop, together with a candy 
store and tea room, will be opened at 
407 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, about 
Sept. 1, by Loth’s, Inc. Solomon Nu- 
sholtz, of the La Salle Candy Co., is 
president of the new concern. 

A huge steel floating terminal was re- 
cently launched at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
will shortly be sent to Memphis, Tenn., 
as part of that city’s new municipal 
facilities for encouragement of the use 
of the Mississippi River for shipping. 

Millers and grain dealers who visited 
the St. Louis market in its earlier days, 
many of whom stopped at the old South- 
ern Hotel, one of the most famous hotels 
in the country during its time, will be 
interested to know that the building is to 
be remodeled into a garage. 

The MHassendeubel Grocer Co., St. 
Louis, is completing the erection of a 
four-story warehouse building, contain- 
ing 50,000 square feet, at Second Street 
and Choteau Avenue. It will be one of 
the most modern warehouses in the city, 
and have a special conveyance railroad 
switch along the entire east front. 

The first wheat of the present crop to 
be forwarded to New Orleans by water 
for export left St. Louis a short time 
ago by the Mississippi-Warrior Service. 
The shipment totaled 107,000 bus. The 
barge line has facilities for forwarding 
900,000 bus before the end of this month, 
and it is possible that shipments may 
approach that figure. 

A meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Bakers’ Association will be held at Pinck- 
neyville, Aug.-8. The headquarters of 
the meeting will be at the Windsor Hotel, 
but the morning session will be held at 
the Fair Grounds. In the afternoon an 
actual shop demonstration of the new 
No-Dough-Time method of bread baking 
will be given in Arthur’s bakery, under 
the direction of the Fleischmann Co. 

The first shipment of bulk grain ever 
brought down the Illinois River was 
transferred from a barge of the Peoria 
Grain & Barging Co. to a government 
barge at St. Louis a few days ago. From 
here it was taken down the Mississippi 
River to New Orleans for export. The 
shipment consisted of 12,000 bus wheat. 
The barging company was _ recently 
formed to tap the grain country below 
Peoria, and if successful will draw from 
50 or 60 riverside elevators. Regular 
trips will be made from Peoria to the 
St. Louis docks of the federal barge line. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
this year entered the heavy grain loading 
season in excellent condition to avoid a 
serious shortage of grain cars, its supply 
being 25 per cent better than last year, 
and the outlook for a supply of cars 
throughout the grain loading season bet- 
ter than it has been since 1920. Since 
early in the spring the road has been 
storing surplus grain cars on all divisions. 
While the requirements for local loadin 
have been heavier than a year ago, t 
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road has been able to store approximate- 
ly 2,000 cars for grain loading since 
June 1. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Since July 1 grain totaling 643 car- 
loads has been inspected at this port; 
120 of the 226 cars of corn were local; 
all but three of the 47 cars of oats were 
filled from Louisiana farms, and the 36] 
cars of wheat were shipped from the 
interior. The total included one car of 
barley and eight of rye. Elevator stocks 
here contain 874,000 bus wheat, 3::,000 
bus corn, 1,000 bus oats and 74,000 bus 


e. 

Quotations on the New Orleans market 
show flour by the barrel basis, 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, f.o.b., New Orleans: spring 
wheat 98 per cent patents, $6.50@ (\.75; 
short patents, $6.80@7; fancy clcars, 
$5.40@5.55. 

Hard winter wheat flour: Kansas new 
95 per cent patents $5.25@5.60, short )at- 
ents $5.50@5.75, fancy clears $4.20@ |.55; 
Oklahoma new 95 per cent patents »5.10 
@5.50, short patents $5.40@5.70, {ney 
clears $4.45@4.95. , 

Soft winter wheat flour: short ps tent, 
$6.25@6.50; 95 per cent patents, $5 75@ 
6.25; fancy clears, $4.70@5.20. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cicam 
meal, $2.55; grits, fine and coarse, § ’.60; 
corn flour, $2.30. 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk, quoted 
by dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow, $1.\5@ 
1.07; oats, No. 2 white, 53c; wheat. per 
100 lbs, sacked, $1.40@1.50. 

No grain was inspected outward on 
shipboard. 

NOTES 

George Demarest, of J. S. Watermain & 
Co., is visiting the trade in nor! hiern 
Louisiana. 

R. A. Lourry, of J. S. Watermin & 
Co., is making a trade trip along the 
Gulf Coast. 

W. H. Gibbs, New Orleans sales mian- 
ager for the Quaker Oats Co., is on a 
business trip through Mississippi. 

The first sack of new crop rough rice 
was sold at auction, July 24, by Bertaut & 
Co., brokers. The Panama Rice Milling 
Co. paid $20 for it, an early variety of 
blue rose, and the proceeds were don:ted 
to the Charity Hospital. 

Planning further enlargement, the 
Ponchatoula (La.) Feed Store has been 
incorporated as the Farmers’ & Mer- 
chants’ Grain Co., Inc., with an author- 
ized capitalization of $6,000, and permis- 
sion to increase it to $15,000 as growth 
may later justify. A. T. Callahan will 
remain manager. 

A dividend, amount withheld, has been 
declared by the Interstate Wholesale 
Grocers, Inc. Among members of the 
company are the Slidell Grain & Grocery 
Co., Covington mony & Grain Co., 
Pearl River Grocery & Grain Co., located 
at Laurel, Miss., and the Bogalusa (1 ..) 
Grocery & Grain Co. 

R. A. Suttivan. 





OKLAHOMA NOT TO ENTER MILLING 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—It is not the 
intention of H. O. Miller, superinten:ent 
of the warehouse department of the 
state board of agriculture, who was the 
high bidder at the recent sale of the 
mill of the Gresham Flour Mills Corp:ra- 
tion at Guthrie, indirectly to put the 
state in the flour milling business. ‘he 
purchase, he says, was an individual »ne. 

“A representative of the Oklal »ma 
Association of Co-operative Grain ‘le- 
vator Owners recently suggested that 
the association probably should buy the 
Gresham mill,” said Mr. Miller, “bit I 
was not representing the associatio: in 
making the purchase.” 

At the time of sale of the mill the 
state warehouse fund of $2,500,000 was 
tied up by a court injunction, and it was 
not certain that a loan could have en 
secured from the fund to assist ¢0- 
operatives in buying the mill had ‘licy 
desired it. 

J. T. McIntosh, attorney for the <' te 
banking board, which authorized the »«le 
of the mill, says that the board’s mv rt- 
gage supersedes the claim of the fed: ral 
government for taxes said to be in -x- 
cess of $30,000. He held also that ‘he 
building and equipment are an inte: "a! 
part of the real estate on which ‘he 
plant is established. 
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Except as otherwise noted, quotations are 
corrected to July 28. 








CHICAGO 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
merchnaMmts .cccecccsccesseccsee $6.90 @7.10 
Spring patents, jute ............-- 5.75 @6.25 
Spring straights, jute ............ 5.45@5.90 
Spring clears, jute ........-6-+.++ 4.75 @5.25 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.25 @3.90 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 6.25@6.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR (NEW CROP) 


First patent, Jute ......scceeseens $4.80@5.40 
Patent, 95 per cent .........-..65 4.30@5.00 
DORIS ~ 6ckaGb00o Ce weneceseseces 4.00 @4.40 
Wirat CODE <cccceosrcccqcecccseces 3.75 @4.15 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR (NEW CROP) 
tont, Set si Be6d b:40 8 00 6e4s'605.08 $4.90@5.25 
Mandar MMOOME 2. cdiccccccsceiss 4.60@4.90 
Straight, JUGS ....cesccccesscvces 4.40 @4.65 
Choar, SURO vec ce wtes cocescceseses 4.10@4.30 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$3.25@3.60 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 3.10@3.40 


VW HLEAT—Receipts, 3,388 cars, against 890 
in previous week, and. 3,114 a year ago. 
Salcs for shipment, 60,000 bus. No. 1 red 
98'. @98%e bu, No. 2 red 98% @98%c; No. 1 
hard 984% @98%ec, No. 2 hard 984% @98%c, 
No. 5 hard 97@97%c; No. 1 dark northern 


9$c $1.02, No. 1 northern 98@99%c, No. 2 
northern 98@98%c. 

CORN—Receipts, 959 cars, against 928 in 
previous week and 1,068 a year ago. Sales 
for shipment, 980,000 bus. Demand good 
from all interests, and prices firmer. No. 1 


mixed 89c bu, No. 2 mixed 89c; No. 1 yellow 
891oc, No. 2 yellow 89%c; No. 1 white 89%c, 
No. 2 white 89%c. 

hYE—Receipts, 7 cars, against 20 in pre- 
vious week and 197 a yearago. Demand fair, 
but business restricted by light arrivals. No. 
2 wus quoted at 65%c bu. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 





grain (000’s omitted): 
c-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis..... 181 197 169 155 
Wheat, bus.... 4,497 4,236 652 1,888 
cern, Wiirc«s<< 1,953 2,268 1,168 4,506 
Oats, bus...... 1,802 1,680 766 1,193 
Rye, bus....... 13 218 33 
Barley, bus.... 182 160 27 37 
MILWAUKEE 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee, with com- 


parisons: 

This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $6.60@6.85 $7.95@8.30 
Spring straight ....... 6.10@6.35 7.30@7.85 
id. ae 5.50@5.65 6.25@6.75 
Second clear ......... 4.10@4.90 4.25@5.25 
Kansas patent ........ 5.95@6.05 7.20@7.60 
Kansas straight ...... 5.50@5.60 6.70@7.25 
Rye flour, white ...... 4.40@4.50 5.15@5.50 
Rye flour, straight 4.10@4.20 4.80@5.10 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.55@4.00 3.90@4.80 
Corn flour, 100 lbs..... 2.05@2.15 1.65@1.70 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs .... 2.00@2.10 1.60@1.65 
Corn grits, 100 lbs..... 2.05@2.15 1.60@1.65 


MILLFEED—Prices, per ton, 
100-lb sacks, with comparisons: 


car lots, in 


This year Last year 

Standard bran ....$22.50@23.00 $17.00@18.00 
Winter bran ..... 23.25@23.75 17.00@17.50 
St. fine middlings. 27.00@27.50 19.50@20.00 
Flour middlings .. 30.50@31.50 24.00@26.00 
le ae ee 32.50@383.50 30.00@32.50 
RS ae 26.50@27.00 18.00@19.00 
Hominy feed ..... 33.00@33.50 25.50@26.50 
Reground oat feed 9.00@ 9.50 .....@..... 
Old process oil 

ee eS 43.50@45.00 45.50@46,50 
Cottonseed meal .. 43. wee + 50 ne rt 
Gluten feed ...... -@37.15 -@28.85 

WHEAT—Spring euaiionte firm; winters 
2@3c lower. Receipts, 56 cars; previous 
week, 79; last year, 25. Market weak with 
futures, Offerings moderate and applied 


chiefly on sales. Old and new wanted by 
millers and shippers. Nos. 1 hard and red 
winter 1@1%c over July price; dark north- 
ern, 7@9c over Minneapolis September price; 
Northern, 2@4c over. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.12@1.14, No. 2 $1.10@ 
112, No. 3 $1.08@1.10; No. 1 red winter 
9@98e, No. 2 96@97c, No. 3 92@95c; No. 1 
hard winter 97@98c, No. 2 96@97c, No. 3 
93@95c; No. 1 mixed 95c@$1.03, No. 2 94c@ 
$1.02, No. 3 92@98c. To arrive market: No. 
2 hard, No. 2 red, No. 2 yellow, August, 
%%e; Sept. 30, 96%c. 

RYE—Closed 2@3c lower. Receipts, 14 
cars; previous week, 6; last year, 26. Offer- 
ings light. Good demand from shippers. 
>. 2 spot quotable at September price. No. 
roi me; No. 2, 64c; No. 3, 62% @623%c; No. 
4, 61% @62%e. 

CORN—Closed firm to 2c higher. Receipts, 
248 cars; previous week, 159; last year, 149. 
0. 2 yellow ranged 1%c over July, with 
white discounted 1% @1%c; mixed, 1% @2c. 
No. 2 white, 88@88%c; No. 2 yellow, 89%c; 
. 2 mixed, 88 @89c. 


OATS—Closed %@lic lower. Receipts, 159 
cars; previous week, 225; last year, 224. No. 
3 white spot ranged 2c under July to ic 
over, according to weight. Closing prices, 
No. 8 white, 39@42%c. To arrive market: 
No. 3 white, Aug. 15, 35%c; August-Septem- 
ber, 35c. 

BARLEY—Closed 2c lower. Receipts, 67 
cars; previous week, 66; last year, 86. Choice 
to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, 70@71c; fair 
to good, 44@46-ib test, 64@69c; light weight, 
40@43-lb test, 60@65c; feed, 58@62c. New, 
to arrive, 55@65c, as to quality. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 50,350 61,240 6,920 29,180 
Wheat, bus.. 71,225 36,400 20,625 36,525 
Corn, bus.... 365,255 239,555 112,237 329,40 
Oats, bus.... 345,600 459,395 215,524 553,216 
Barley, bus.. 106,060 115,340 25,500 107,560 
Rye, bus..... 20,095 36,790 7,550 27,180 
Feed, tons... 1,140 2,160 4,492 4,034 





KANSAS CITY 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter, basis 
cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City, 
prompt shipment: 


PE. Seecwwe oh 66h eee nee ee enene $5.50@5.75 
EE, a6 4.a.0'6 06.60 60.60060 605508 4.75 @4.90 
ico 6a kb es es nteee ees e 3.70@3.90 
PETER E TCT ETL 3.10 @3.35 

MILLFEED—Current quotations, spot, in 
100-lb sacks, ton: bran, $19@20 brown 


shorts, $24.50@25; gray shorts, $26@26.50. 

WHEAT—Cash prices: dark hard, No. 1 
93c@$1.01, No. 2 93c@$1.01, No. 3 92c@$1.01, 
No. 4 92c@$1; hard wheat, No. 1 9$1c@99ec, 
No. 2 90@99c, No. 3 90@99c, No. 4 88@98c; 
soft wheat, No. 1 93@96c, No. 2 92@9%6c, 
No. 3 90@96c, No. 4 88@92c. 

CORN—Cash prices: white, No. 2 83%c, 
No. 3 82% @83c, No. 4 81%@82c; yellow, 
No. 2 88c, No. 3 87@87%c, No. 4 86% @87c; 
mixed, No. 2 83%@S84c, No. 3 83@83%c; 
No. 4 81% @82%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-—Receipts—, -—-Shipments—, 





1923 1922 1923 1922 

Flour, bbis. 20,150 11,700 141,050 127.700 
Wh't, bus.3,019,950 4,858,650 872,100 2,246,400 
Corn, bus.. 322,500 171,250 98,750 505,000 
Oats, bus.. 83,300 100,300 54,000 63,000 
Rye, bus... GBOP ‘scene's it ear 
Barley, bus 16,500 16,500 6,500 26,000 
Bran, tons. 1,060 880 4,960 4,660 
Hay, tons.. 6,780 5,160 1,380 996 

ST. LOUIS 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 


f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
pM | Pree eee eee $5.75 @6.10 


I die o'6 6 wth dob oe bh 8s ew 4 dee 5.50@5.75 
T'S 0.440.640 664.06 65:6 46% 4.50@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
(, ... SELERULE PERTEE TTT TE Ee $4.90@5.25 
Nida ud ek cab aka w ep.ae's Se 4.25 @4.50 
ff Pee ee Cee eee 3.75 @4.10 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
PEE Seine: 5-6.0% Keb ge is Cees AOS $5.00@5.30 
NEL, Ue Sus 6.0'9.4)3.0 5:04 40a 6000 94-0% 4.50@4.75 
WUTGE GIORE wc cccccieecs eevecsces 4.00@4.25 


MILLFEED—Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter bran, $21.50@22; soft 
bran, $22@22.50; gray shorts, $28.50@30. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 1,670 cars, against 
1,114 previous week. Cash prices: No. 1 red 
95@96c, No. 2 red 94@95c, No. 3 red 93@94c, 
No. 4 red 92c; No. 1 hard 95@96c, No. 2 
hard 95c. 

CORN—Receipts, 418 cars, against 261. 
Cash prices: No. 2 yellow, 88@89c; No. 1 
white 88c, No. 2 white 87@88c. 

OATS—Receipts, 98 cars, against 252. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 44@45c; No. 3 oats, 43 
@ 44c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis. 99,910 70,460 115,720 111,380 





Wh't, bus.2,235,692 1,418 178 1,021,190 896,420 
Corn, bus.. 728,522 980,200 351,660 638,690 
Oats, bus.. 344,000 744,000 491,860 553,680 
Rye, bus... 4,558 ZO,GRO © sccees 
Barley, bus 12,800 6,400 2,900 5,060 
BALTIMORE 

FLOUR—Receipts, 26,999 bbls; exports, 
9,933. Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent, new or old....$6.15@6.40 
Spring standard patent, new or old 5.65@5.90 


Hard winter short patent, new.... 5.60@5.85 
Hard winter straight, new........ 5.10@5.35 
Soft winter short patent, new..... 5.00@5.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by), 

SEE 6. O8 oidte Biniee W'bW4.0'%') 0.0.04 6 00 4.10@4.35 
Rye flour, white, new or old....... 3.75 @4.00 
Rye fiour, dark, new or old........ 3.25 @3.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring datent, old.......... $7.15 
City mints’ winter patent, new......... 5.70 
City mills’ winter straight, new........ 5.20 


MILLFEED—Quotations, in 100-ib sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $27.50@28; soft winter 
bran, $28@29; standard middlings, $31@32; 
flour middlings, $38@39; red dog, $40@42; 
city mills’ middlings, $32 @32.50. 

- WHEAT—Receipts, 530,059 bus; exports, 
176,268; stock, 704,330 domestic and 68,290 


Canadian. Closing prices: spot No. 2 red 
winter, $1.08; spot No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $1; new southern by boats on grade, 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1; No. 3, 97c; 
No. 4, 95c; range of new southern for week, 
70c@$1.02%; last year, 45c@$1.16%. 

CORN—Receipts, 11,917 bus; exports, 101,- 
314; stock, 31,301. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 2 yellow, track, $1.07@1.07%; range of 
southern for week, 91@94c, nominally, in ab- 
sence of sales or offerings; last year, 71@ 
76c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $5. 

OATS—Receipts, 11,910 bus; stock, 99,342. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 52@ 
52%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 50% @5lc. 

RYE—Receipts, 3,703 bus; exports, 8,571; 
stock, 89,914. Closing prices: No. 2 western, 
spot, 73%c; No. 2, spot, 74%c; sales new 
southern bag lots for week, 970 bus, at 80@ 
90c, as to quality and condition. 





DULUTH 

FLOUR—Nominal prices at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

1923 1922 

Family patent ........ $5.95@6.10 $7.65@7.85 
Bakers patent ........ 5.80@5.95 7.40@7.60 
First clear, jute....... 5.10@5.25 5.40@5.95 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.50 4.25@4.60 
Semolina, No. 2 ...... 5.50@5.75 6.75@7.00 
Durum patent ........ 5.00@5.25 6.35@6.60 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in cottons: 


No. 3 
8 rye, 


pure white, $3.80; No. 2 straight, $3.70; 
dark, $3.30; No. 5 blend, $4.50; ‘No. 
$3.55. 
CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 
--Dark northern— -——Northern—, 
No.1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 


July 21... 107% 104% 105% 102% 
July 23 ... 107% 104% 105% 102% 
July 24... 106% 103% 104% 101% 
July 25... 109% 106% 107% 104% 
July 26... 109% 106% 107% 104% 
July 27... 110% 107% 108% 105% 
July 28 ... 109 106 107 104 
-—— Amber durum——__ -——-Durum—, 
July No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
21.... 98% @104% 97% @103% 97% 95% 
23.... 97% @103% 964%@102% 96% 94% 
24.... 95% @101% 94%@100% 94% 92% 
25.... 97% @103% 96% @102% 96% 94% 
26.... 96 @102 95 @101 95 93 
27.... 96% @102% 95%@101% 95% 93% 
38... 91% @ 97% 90% @ 96% 90% 88% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
EE. @e4 64068 35% @39% 62% 53@64 
WOE BO os 0k s oes 33% @37% 61% 53@64 
SU BO sas eeees 33% @36% 61% 583 @64 
‘i Sr 34% @37% 62% 53@64 
(- Beer 34% @387% 61% 53@64 
7 , ere 34% @37% 62% 53@64 
SU BE cedecace 32% @35% 61% 53@64 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, per 
bushel: 





-—Spring— ———Durum — 

July Sept. July Sept. Oct. 

July 21 .. 106% 106% 97% 93% 92% 
July 23... 106% 106% 96% 93% 92 

July 24... 105% 104% 94% 91% 90% 

July 25 .. 108% 107% 96% 92% 91% 

July 26... 108% 107% 95 92 91% 

July 27 .. 109% 108% 95% 92% 91% 

July 28 .. 109 108 93% 90% 89% 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Spring .... 92 44 129 156 151 183 
Durum .... 536 3822 172 498 540 251 





Winter .... ... 5 450 a -» 689 

Totals .. 628 371 751 654 691 1,0z38 
Corn ...... “10 591 6 - 1,263 oe 
Oats ...... 2 194 21 6 121 2 
Rye .....+. 160 171 186 548 328 60 


Barley .... 42 62 153 46 117 120 
Bonded... os oa os 55 s oe 

Flaxseed .. 5 24 76 24 28 28 
Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 

elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





7~—Domestic—, - Bonded——— 

1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 

COPA. oscesc 12 829 8 - o* oe 
Oat ovesss 17 943 5,272 42 

Pe vetvuee 4,476 172 241 ea os oe 

Barley .... 25 98 118 21 4 2 

Flaxseed .. 49 36 921 oe ait 40 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 28, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

-—Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 


1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1, ner. 5 1 14 46 25 26 
8 dk n i] 
3 nor j 45 10 8 10 
All other 


7 5 16 


spring .. 263 50 32 
1,2 amd) 


1, 2 dur § 1,236 69 17 96 33 23 
All other 

durum ..1,052 229 237 151 118 25 
Winter .... 1 5 75 1 7 291 


Mixed .... oe be oe 140 +139 98 


Totals .,2,552 353 420 451 335 489 








FLAXSEED 
—Close——, 
Opening July 29 
July 23 High Low July 28 1922 
July ..$2.68% $2.69 $2. a 4 $2. 66 $2.45 
Sept. . 2.30 2.37 2 2.3 2.39% 
Oct. .. 2.25 2.28% 2. 3 2.28% 2.34% 
Nov. .. . 2.28% 2.24% 2.28% oe 
BUFFALO 


FLOUR—Prices, per barrel, in cotton 98's, 
carloads: 


Best patents, - ganeed $6.00 @6.75 





Bakers patents .... weeveere, 
WES GOOD ceccctcvsccccccevesvec 5.25 @5.50 
PET Pe erreeere 4.90@5.15 
EE 8s 55a 6ae et cee h ee aae 4.65 @4.85 
MILLFEED— Sacked, —_ 
DE DOCG ebawensi snc eececennnes .. @25.5 
Standard middlings --@29. 50 
GG ee -»@33.50 
Flour middlings .... -@35.50 
PT ceeds cen eee 4s 6 ad heer - @38.00 
TOE MOEN oe vepcesrceseccceveceses -@ 42. 00 


55. 5.00@ 5 55.50 
37. 00@37. 50 
37.50@37.75 
37.00 @37.25 
- @41.05 
buyers 


Cottonseed meal 
Hominy feed, white 
Ce OD ccc cv eee sanes caw 
COG MOR], COMTHO 2... ccc cessccce 
TTT E Teer Ta 

WHEAT—Few cars offered, but 
would not meet asking prices. 

CORN—Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1; No. 3 
yellow, 99c; No. 4 yellow, 97%c. 








OATS—Closing: No. 2 white, 49%c; No. 3 
white, 48%c; No. 4 white, 47c. 

BARLEY—Malting 78@80c and feed 70@ 
73c, on track, through billed. 

RY Nominal at 78c, Buffalo. 

TOLEDO 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $4.80@4.85; local springs, 
$6.05@6.35; local hard winters, $5.35. 


f.o.b., 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 
Winter wheat mixed feed 
Winter wheat middlings 
WHEAT—Receipts, 227 cars, 96 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 62 cars, 61 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 16 cars, 15 contract. 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 








1923 1922 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 429,800 518,000 11,205 66,595 
Corn, bus.... 77,500 38,750 35,680 25,425 
Oats, bus.... 133,800 36,900 34,975 17,570 
BOSTON 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... 
Spring patents, standard 
Spring first clears 
Hard winter patents ............. 
Soft winter patents .... 
Soft winter straights 
Soft winter clears 
Rye flour, white patent 

MILLFEED—Spring 
ment, lake and rail, 
$29.25@29.75; middlings, $33.50@40; mixed 
feed, $32.50@37; red dog, $41; gluten feed, 
$44.30; gluten meal, $54.05; hominy feed, 
$38.75; stock feed, $38; oat hulls, reground, 
$15; cottonseed meal, $44@54; linseed meal, 
$45,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL-—Granulated yellow $2.35, 
bolted yellow $2.30, feeding meal and cracked 
corn $2.15, all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Moderate inquiry at $3 for 
rolled and $3.30 for cut and ground, in 90-lb 
sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7—Receipts— -——Stocks——, 





: 50 
4.00@ 4.2 
ee, 
$29@29.25; winter bran, 


bran, transit 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis... 16,825 20,080 ..... «+... 
Wheat, bus.. 116,425 89,045 160,086 147,747 
a eee 36,325 4,368 = 00-0 
Oats, bus.... 27,000 44,415 34,597 474,191 
Rye, bus..... ree 126,022 1,292 
Ws teens: eter BW 6S.04 470 
Millfeed, tons.. eas oS See 
Corn meal, bbls 7 Se seeve avec 
Oatmeal, cases. 630 i. Re 
Oatmeal, sacks. —S era 


. Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing July 28: 184,000 bus Canadian wheat to 
Liverpool. 





PHILADELPHIA 
FLOUR—Receipts for the week ending 
July 28, 200 bbis and 8,591,069 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 500 to Belfast, 500 to Liverpool and 
2,872 to Hamburg. Quotations, per 196 Ibs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


og Be | $6.70@6.90 
Spring standard patent .......,... 6.30@6.50 
a ee ee ee 5.50@6.00 
Hard winter short patent ......... 5.90@6.10 
Hard winter straight ............ 5.60@5.90 
Soft winter straight ............. 4.50@5.50 


RYE FLOUR—Quotations: $4@4.25 bbl, in 
sacks, according to quality. - 


MILLFEED—Quotations, in car lots, per 
ton, to arrive: 
SLID (Ss 5 ocabon cede cBiieucé $29.00@ 30.00 
Gee Ween BOBM. 6.606 kee i ce bicees 30.00 @30.50 
Standard middlings ............ 34.00@35.00 
Flour middlings ............... 39.00 @ 40.00 
ROG. GOB ccsowsccocciccsccccess 41.00@42.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 580,509 bus; shipments, 








496 


198,028; stock, 466,612. car lots 


in export elevator: 


Quotations, 


Pr Ue SEO voc oveeberceveces $1.01@1.03 
Dem, BS FOG WHET 2c cc ctwevecctcede -98@1.00 
We. 4 FOR WIMKEE 2.0 cc ceccecccnene -95@ .97 
Bem. © COR WIMtS occccccccvcreccee -92@ .94 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky........ -96@ .98 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky........ -93@ .95 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky........ -90@ .92 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky........ -87@ .d9 


Mixed wheat 3c under red winter; sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Receipts, 4,484 bus; exports, 17,142; 
stock, 3,144. Quotations: car lots for local 
trade, No. 2 yellow $1.06%@1.07%, No. 3 
yellow $1.05% @1.06%. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 


Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@2.24 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... ....@2.24 
Yellow table meal, fancy ......... eee + @2.24 
White table meal, fancy .......... --@2.24 
White corn flour, fancy .......... «es» @2.24 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ......... ioe - @2.2 
Pearl hominy and grits .......... @2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 

ples 84 OB COCR ...ccccsccccces 2.00@2.20 


OATS—Receipts, 45, 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 
white, 50@50%c., 

OATMEAL-—Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $5.60; patent cut, 
per two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, 
in 100-l1b sacks, fine $5.10, coarse $3. 


NEW YORK 
FLOUR—Quotations: spring fancy patents 
$6.30@6.90, standard patents $5.95@6.30, 
clears $5.50@5.75; hard winter patents $5.40 
@5.65, straights $5.10@5.40, clears $4.50@5; 
rye, $3.60@3.90,—all in jutes. Exports for 


530 bus; stock, 573,272. 
51@51%c; No. 3 





week ending July 28, 30,214 bbis. Receipts, 
141,000 bbls. 

WHEAT—New No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.13%; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., export, 
$1.27%; No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., export, 
$1.12%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, c.i.f., ex- 


port, $1.22; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., export, 
$1.09. Exports for week ending July 29, 
753,646 bus. Receipts, 947,000 bus, ; 

CORN—No. 2 yellow $1.08%; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.07%; No. 2 white, $1.08%. No exports for 
week ending July 29. Receipts, 93,000 bus. 

OATS—No. 2 white, 54c; No. 3 white, 52%c. 
Exports for week ending July 29, 9,998 bus. 
Receipts, 130,000 bus. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Nominal quotations July 31 by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 

July 31 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 

COCLOR = cccvscnsccess $5.90@6.65 $7.65@8.00 

Standard patent 5.80@6.15 7.35@7.86 


Second patent ........ 5.65@6.00 7.00@7.50 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.00@5.20 5.00@5.50 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.90 3.00@3.90 


*140-lb jutes. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 


ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, July 31, in jute, 
were: 

July 31 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.00@5.30 $6.25@6.35 
Durum patent ........ 4.40@4.50 5.20@5.30 
CHORE ccccecvcvcsvceces 3.40@3.50 3.60@4.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, 


the subjoined table: 

1923 1922 1921 1920 
AmB. Feces svosce 295,255 291,260 281,730 
July 28... 280,950 309,120 307,530 296,045 
July 21... 282,555 318,880 279,850 336,470 
July 14... 281,975 305,530 267,165 305,035 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
MME. Gicace crvase OS ire 1,430 
July 28... 1,785 2,785 $3,140 ao cccee 
July 21... 2,214 T,0TO wassee 10,410 
July 14... 5,700 4,935 5,820 14,940 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
June 2.. 48 56,350 160,560 114,725 24 othe 
June 9.. 52 58,350 147,195 157,315 

June 16. 48 54,000 122,420 148,090 

June 23. 48 47,650 139,371 149,060 

June 30. 46 50,900 153,585 153,515 

July 7. 47 58,700 143,735 125,725 

July 14. 50 58,950 189,390 175,740 

July 21. 52 58,800 156,725 165,625 

July 28. 48 51,750 166,070 161,365 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, July 
31, prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, were reported as follows by brokers: 

July 31 Year ago 
19.50@19.75 $.....@14.00 
24.50@24.75 16.50@17.50 
. 28.50@28.75 22.50@23.00 
28.00@ 30.00 


Bran 
Stand. middlings. . 
Flour middlings. . 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 31.00 @33.00 
CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $35.25 @35.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.75@33.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.50@31.75 
No. 8 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.25@30.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. «»-@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.30@ 2.35 
Corn meal, yellowf ..........+. 2.25@ 2.30 
Rye flour, white* .............. 3.70@ 3.75 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.40@ 3.45 
Whole wheat flour, bbif........ 5.85@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 5.80@ 5.85 
Rolled oats*® ........55 eee eeeee «-++@ 2.50 
Linseed oil meal*® ............+. 42.00 @ 43.00 


*In sacks. +Per 100 lbs, }Per bb] in sacks, 


**90-lb jute sacks, 


is shown in# 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
,. eee $1.08% @1.12% $1.07% @1.13% 
July 26 ...... 1.084% @1.12% 1.07% @1.13% 
July 37 ...c0- 1.09% @1.138% 1.08% @1.14% 
See occa 1.06% @1.10% 1.05% @1.11% 
Say BO ..cece 1.08% @1.12% 1.07% @1.13% 
See BO osesee 1.08% @1.12% 1.07% @1.13% 


No. 2 nor 
$1.05% @1.08% 


No. 2 dark 


dJuiy 36 ...... $1.06% @1.09% 





SOY BE wees 1.06% @1.09% 1.05% @1.08% 
' 2 Sree 1.07% @1.10% 1.06% @1.09% 
Saty BB wccues 1.04% @1.07% 1.03% @1.06% 
July 3 1.06% @1.09% 1.05% @1.08% 
July 1.06% @1.09% 1.05% @1.08% 
July Sept. July July Sept. 
,. Pe $1.06% 28..... $1.05% $1.04% 
26. 1.06% 30..... 1.06% 1.06% 
er 1.07% 31..... 1.06% 1.06% 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 


No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 
No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


SO BS wccccc $ .91%@ .94% $ .88%@ .90% 
SUE SS. csecs 90 @ .93 87 @ .89 
le rere 90% @ .93% 87%@ 89% 
See BO vseces 88% @ .91% 85% @ .87% 
July 30 ...... -89 @ .92 8&7 @ .89 
Saiy BE .ccivs 894% @ .92% 87%@ .89% 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
Tely BB .ciccs $ 89% @ .92% $ .86%@ .89% 
Sealy 36 ...005 -88 @ .91 -85 @ .88 
SOI BF .wcese 884%@ .91% 85%@ .88% 
July 28 ...... .86%@ .89% 83% @ .86% 
July $0 .....%. 87 @ .90 85 @ .88 
July 82 ...00. 87% @ .90% 85%@ 88% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
24.. 82 @8s3 34% @35% 59% @59% 50@60 
25.. 82 @83 35% @36% ....@61% 50@60 
26.. 82 @83 35% @36% ....@60% 51@60 
27.. 82 @83 35% @37% 61 @61% 51@60 
28.. 82 @83 35% @36% 59% @60 50@59 
30.. 81 @82 34% @385% 60% @60% 49@59 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: July 29 


July 28 July 21 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,260,600 1,248,410 1,632,750 
Flour, bblis....... 31,969 34,224 20,220 
Millstuff, tons.... 2,656 1,386 1,003 
Corm, Bue......e- 127,000 140,390 193,200 
Oats, bus........ 163,510 152,000 474,770 
Barley, bus...... 202,950 228,200 157,620 
Rye, bus........- 89,700 79,100 299,200 
Flaxseed, bus..> 58,000 74,000 23,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: July 29 
July 28 July 21 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 700,000 786,780 580,220 
Flour, bbls....... 307,550 320,268 351,094 
Millstuff, tons.... 12,808 12,531 13,567 
Corn, BUB..cccrves 111,800 79,800 464,880 
Oats, bus........ 541,800 744,120 537,130 
Barley, bus...... 228,600 223,790 91,020 
Wye, BUS... 00sec 40,800 28,310 187,920 
Flaxseed, bus.... 10,350 9,000 3,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 29 July 30 








July 28 July 21 1922 1921 
Mo. 1 dark ....+ 2,922 3,052 529 90 
No. 1 northern... 930 1,067 12 re 
No. 2 northern. .1,502 1,482 477 Kh 
oo re ere 4,741 5,159 964 987 
DWetAiIO escrcs 10, "10,095 10,760 1,982 1,077 
ee eae 1,401 1,659 oo ee 
Im 1919 ...ce00- 746 852 ash one 
In 1918 ....cc0. 41 36 P eee 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 29 July 30 July 31 

192 


July 28 July 21 1922 1920 
Corn ... 23 19 339 19 17 
Oats ...1,198 1,513 15,121 10,637 222 
Barley .. 358 402 124 876 511 
Rye ....4,491 4,437 25 78 192 
Flaxseed. 6 10 13 1,150 49 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———— Duluth ———, 


Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
July 24...$2.72% 2.382% 2.69 2.69 2.32 
July 25... 2.68% 2.33% 2.67% 2.67% 2.32% 
July 26... 2.66% 2.33 2.69 2.69 2.34% 
July 27... 2.67% 2.36 2.68 2.68 2.37 
July 28... 2.64% 2.38% 2.44 2.66 2.37 
July 30... 2.69 2.388% 2.43% 2.64% 2.36% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 


Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Receipts——, -—In store—, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 58 23 59 6 13 1,150 
Duluth ..... 5 24 76 49 36 0«= 961 
Totals .... 63 47 135 55 49 2,111 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to July 
28, 1923, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 














Minneapolis . 6,766 4,019 1,113 1,2v8 
Duluth ........ 3,981 3,163 3,678 2,517 
Totals ...... 10,747 7,182 4,791 3,725 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St, Paul and Duluth; also by 63 ‘‘out- 





side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to July 28, 1923, with 
comparisons in barrels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output— -—Exports—, 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis 14,405 13,289 181 814 
i BE '<b0.0 00 584 434 see wae 
Duluth-Superior 1,001 748 os oe 
Outside ...... 9,984 7,969 2 17 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 


day, July 31, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
oF rom. 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen 18.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Antwerp ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 ae 
Bremen ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Bristol ...... BV.00 coos ceed ees eee 
Cardiff ...... 16.00 .... one 2600 ee 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 ° 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COP .ccccees 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
Dublin ....... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 awe 
Dundee ...... 16.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 eece 
Gothenberg .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Malmé ...... 7.00 .... 27.00 27.00 owee 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 eoee 
Havre ....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles 25.00 .... ees se00 TT 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 cose 
TRG wccccccss 28.00 i. ‘ce eee 
Pee 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 osee 
Liverpool .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
London ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Londonderry... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 esac 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Newcastle BB.00 ncce secs eee aeay 
Rotterdam 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Gibraltar .... 50.00 .... eee ove adve 
Southampton. 20.00 et eet 
Danzig ...... 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Pirseus .....- 30.00 eee eco 
Stettin ...... 30.00 


Ocean rates on eum "ene. Montreal, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— To— 
United Kingdom. 19 Danzig .......... 29 
Dundee .......... BE BBO ccccccccsccce 30 
Aberdeen ........ BS - VIBE cccocccceve 37 
Copenhagen ,..... 27 Rotterdam ...... 19 
Christiania ...... 27 Amsterdam ...... 19 
Helsingfors ...... 30 Hamburg ........ 19 
Stockholm ....... 29 Antwerp ......... 
Malmé ........+. 29 St. John, Nfdind..*90 

*Per bbl. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending July 
27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated 176 74 47 26 
GRVEOR sec ccces 624 130 130 
Grain Growers .. 384 208 291 ees 
Fort William .... 116 112 202 3 
SS SS eee 281 78 152 21 
North Western .. 227 65 123 vr 
Port Arthur ..... 366 79 476 15 
Cum, Geet cecces 171 73 37 56 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 614 97 83 39 
Private elevators. 2,821 758 512 58 

POI .cccvees 5,779 1,673 2,054 218 
Year ago ....... 9,478 2,296 690 291 
Receipts ........ 923 472 154 18 
Lake shipments.. 3,088 297 415 oe 
Rail shipments... 86 149 6 10 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ie. St % Ae 1 
No. 1 northern..1,773 No. 2C. W...... 290 
No. 2 northern... 534 No.3 C. W...... 244 
No. 3 northern... 446 Ex. 1 feed ..... 3 
WG, Goss cecccccs 98 1 feed ......... 237 
BG DE 6 08 6 cbs5.0% SO 8B Bee8 .ccceoiss 187 
Ee Serr 9 Special bin ..... 4 
Weed oc... ceccee @ GEROTS. 2.0. ccece 65 
oy en 124 Private ........ 758 
Winter ......... 9 
GE a & 50:46 0% 236 Detel .ncccces 1,791 
WPERVRSO 6c cccyee 2,821 

Total .cescocs 6,099 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 








on July 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 788 32 94 79 1 
Boston ..... 2 3 34 1 eee 
Buffalo ..... 1,217 214 397 1,674 131 
Afloat 104 ods wes ees ‘<> 
Chicago 3,681 431 1,810 1,162 127 
Afloat 220 ee” wes ove ees 
Detroit ..... 20 11 33 9 ace 
St. Joseph .. 687 93 39 “4s 2 
Duluth ..... 2,521 12 17 4,476 25 
Galveston ...2,028 sus o ele 99 Sse 
ee: 116 231 27 6 * ae 
Kan. City. ..2,531 119 111 70 19 
Milwaukee.. 50 93 343 113 23 
Sioux City... 222 101 49 5 2 
Minneap’lis 10,095 23 1,198 4,491 359 
N. Orleans... 607 65 62 85 axe 
New York... 344 19 218 168 22 
Omaha ..... 1,281 164 266 28 1 
Peoria ...... 8 17 14 va ove 
Philadelphia. 401 3 585 40 3 
St. Louis.... 730 83 35 4 © ae 
Toledo ..... 238 27 250 1 1 
Canals ..... 371 69 128 547 84 
Lakes ...... 587 120 o<s 24 46 
Totals ...28,849 1,930 5,710 13,082 847 
Last year..19,667 19,509 36,647 1,154 832 


Increases: Wheat, 4,049,000 bus; corn, 53,- 
000. Decreases: Oats, 220, ose bus; rye, 248,- 
000; barley, 98,000. 


August 1, 





1923 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial 
based on the methods employed by 


News, 
A. L, 


Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 


to The Northwestern Miller, 


of the 


United 


States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to July 14, 1923 (000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 1921 

Flour production, bbls— 
MR BEES cs cccccacnce 2,291 2,287 2,387 
SURF BBE wc ccosvcccces 4,156 4,339 300 
Flour, July 1-14, 

bbis— 
a eee 290 520 640 
ED wu9.0 405 66040% 8 23 “a 
Wheat, July 1-14, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms.. 15,000 17,000 27.000 
|. eee rere rT ,634 4,800 12.200 
pi) Pee Rerrer 50 1,500 380 
Ground by mills...... 18,702 19,525 25 700 
Wheat stocks, July 

14, bus— 
At terminals ........ 25,296 16,995 15.132 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 29,818 25,352 \ 568 

Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended July 


28, as reported by the Bureau of Mar «ts, 


exclusive of flour, and including only 


Wwieat 


inspected out under American grades in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley tye 
Atlantic .... 405 188 30 304 164 
Gels .coceces 228 63 8 site 15 
Pacific ..... 142 on aoe 63 é 

Totals .... 775 251 38 367 179 
Prev. week. .1,441 116 5 631 333 
Totals July 1-28, 

19338 ......% 2,493 740 58 1,523 2: 313 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipt - 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneap lis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


Mpls—, -—Duluth—, 








Winn peg 


—_ 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 (922 

July 24 145 198 102 52 160 442 
July 25 115 8205 42 88 183 155 
July 26 109 190 42 37 125 103 
July 27 - 133 157 80 65 73 «210 
July 28 159 245 43 23 «6119 65 
July 30 294 312 83 76 #114 = 148 
Totals 955 1,307 392 341 774 1.123 





Farm Wheat Prices 


Average farm prices of wheat, in cents per 








bushel, by leading states, on July 
and 1922: 
1923 

|, BS. MEER Ore Pere rie 123 
Pennsylvania ............ 110 
BERTTIOME coc sccccsaccncs 110 
WRT EPSRC Te 120 
North Carolina .......... 142 
CED sécéwemesececsaeevcs 108 
BORMM cece ci vcvcceseece 103 
TAPIMGIS cece ccccccsececcde 98 
BRED occa svcevesenes 103 
Minnesota .......ceeeeees 95 
BOG ccc ews ceosveverevece 91 
WEIBBOUTE cc nccccccccccsece 96 
North Dakota ........0+. 86 
South Dakota ......2.... 82 
Nebraska 86 
Kansas ..... 87 
Kentucky 122 
Tennessee 133 
Texas ... 100 
QORIBMOMTAR cccccccccccsese 90 
pS ee ee 88 
COED ce vv vresvectonees 89 
BROMO 40.0 ccccscvecccecves 100 
Washington ............. 90 
Te Tee ee 105 

United States .......... 95.1 





Austria and Hungary—Crops 


1, 1923 
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Grain crops of Austria-Hungary to the 
period when reports ceased on account of 
the war, and of Austria and Hungary sepa- 
rately for years for which figures are avail- 
able, by calendar years: 





AUSTRIA, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1922.. 6,092 2,638 16,999 12,990 5,190 
1921 6,530 2,521 19,000 18,161 6,481 
1920 5,434 2,129 16,008 10,098 4,424 
1919 5,114 2,115 13,681 9,035 3.829 
1918.. 6,159 2,291 12,933 10,604 4,233 
1917.. 6,993 2,810 10,901 10,921 3,291 
1913 10,653 8,081 82,091 23,780 8,242 

AUSTRIA, ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Oats Rye Bailey 
657 758 310 
662 758 266 
627 714 240 
606 717 233 
651 773 327 
700 820 268 
856 1,006 327 

HUNGARY, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 

1923... 60,737 27,489 28,561 24,388 . 
1922... 54,711 25,156 22,184 22,528 32 193 
1921... 52,715 23,177 21,408 21,964 31,703 
1920... 38,294 20,564 22,585 22,307 60,158 

HUNGARY, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1922.... 2,855 1,340 1,130 818 1,716 
1921.... 2,888 1,341 1,185 885 2,167 
1920.... 2,662 1,475 1,266 802 2,017 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, BUS 
(000’s omitted) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1915.. 199,200 220,600 147,550 100,286 90,557 
1914.. 153,477 215,079 225,651 119,647 128,663 
1913.. 232,193 226,492 270,834 164,529 162,502 
1912.. 257,847 224,373 231,221 170,420 149,120 
1911.. 252,576 181,701 285,758 166,971 148,559 
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August 1, 1923 
WHEAT BUYING MOVEMENT 


Headway Reported in Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce—Plan to Raise the Price 
of Grain to the Farmer 


Omana, Nes.—The movement set on 
foot by the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce to induce the public to buy wheat 
and thus boost the sale of this cereal 
has made considerable headway. Many 
business men and others in Omaha and 
throughout N ebraska have already made 
purchases of either spot wheat or of 
the futures, and the plan bids fair to 
assume very considerable proportions. 

John L. Kennedy, president United 
States National Bank and former mem- 
ber of Congress, who is chairman of the 
committee having this movement in 
charge, has issued the ——— state- 
ment: “Millions of bushels of wheat are 
now being harvested on the farms of 
Nebraska and other states. Present 
prices are abnormally low. What shall 
we do with the crop? 

“The raising of food is a fundamental 
function. It is more important to raise 
food than to raise armies. During the 
war, with patriotic pride, we sacrificed 





frecly to place and maintain our armies 
in the field. There was a glamour about 
that. There is now no glamour about 


the farm. In the last analysis the farm- 
er is the foundation of our prosperity. 
His welfare should be our chief concern. 

“We are confronted by a condition 
and not a theory. For present purposes 
we may lay all theories aside. Legisla- 
tion cannot possibly be had immediately. 
That, too, is for future consideration. 
Manifestly, the present wheat crop can- 
not be diminished in quantity. The sup- 
ply is a fixed fact. Our only substantial 
relicf, therefore, must come from an in- 
creased demand, or some plan of sup- 
porting the market. 

“Because of financial conditions, many 
farmers in the Central West must imme- 
diately sell their wheat. This would glut 
the market and lower the price. There 
are two legitimate methods by which this 
situation may be relieved. One is to 
hold wheat out of the market; the other, 
to increase the demand for actual con- 
sumption. 

“The withholding or withdrawing of 
wheat from the market might not perma- 
nently affect the price; but it would 
afford temporary relief, by stabilizing 
present prices, and so make possible an 
orderly marketing of the crop. For 
the time being, it would limit the supply. 
In this connection, the slogan, ‘Buy a 
Thousand Bushels of Wheat,’ should be 
very effective. 

“The purchase of wheat and flour for 
present or future consumption is the 
preferred solution of the problem. B 
that method, the demand is increased. 
We have no moral right to expect other 
countries to buy our surplus wheat. We 
have disclaimed all responsibility for their 
affairs, and our present attitude tends 
to discourage foreign trade relations. 
Existing rates of exchange, too, go far 
to make such trading unprofitable and 
unsatisfactory. 

“In the present emergency, we must 
rely chiefly on our home market. In 
30 days our own people could work out 
a peaceful revolution in the price of any 
commodity. All that is necessary is an 
aroused public sentiment and intelligent 
co-operation. The plight of the farmer 
Tequires pitiless publicity. The public 
should be made to understand that of 
late he has been bearing more than his 
share of the burdens of life. We should 
bear our fair share of these burdens. 
We cannot all buy 1,000 bus of wheat, 
but we can buy a bag or a barrel of 
flour, and we can do it now. In every 
home and hamlet in the land there is a 
potential purchasing power which should 
be exercised without delay. 

“The chambers of commerce through- 
out the country ought to make an ac- 
tive effort to relieve the situation. bmw 

ve responsibilities to the public whic 
cannot be ignored. By such unselfish 
service they would materially increase 
their present prestige and power. 

“The appeal to the public will be 
Pressed to the limit. Omaha is one of 

greatest primary ain markets in 


the world, and Nebraska is one of the 
ain producing states we are directly 
and vitally interested -in. The movement, 
ever, should have the enthusiastic 


support of every loyal citizen and of 
every financial, commercial and indus- 
trial organization—east, west, north and 
south, Let the slogan be, ‘Buy a thousand 
bushels or more of wheat, or a bag or 
barrel of flour.’ ” 

Leien Leste. 


“EAT MORE” IN CONGRESS 


Campaign to Increase Consumption of Wheat 
Finds More Favor Than Any Other Pana- 
cea in Political Washington 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Of all the plans 
suggested for relieving the grain farmer 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign appears 
to draw the most favorable reaction from 
government economists and the thinking 
class in Congress. 

There is keen appreciation here of the 
fact that the farmer has suffered im- 
measurably from some of the drastic 
emergency measures which it was neces- 
sary to adopt during the war, not the 
least of which was the discouragement of 
white bread consumption in order that 
American and allied armies on the firing 
line might have an abundance of this 
most nutritious of foods. 

Those who remained behind were en- 
couraged to save white flour by the use 
of substitutes, and in order to popular- 
ize the substitutes, which were not always 
appetizing, a propaganda was carried on 
which in effect was designed to make the 
consumer believe that the least palatable 
food was sometimes the most healthful 
and wholesome. Some consumers have 
continued to believe this, just as in the 
pioneer days some old-fashioned folk 
satisfied themselves that no pleasant tast- 
ing remedy was efficacious; that, in other 
words, the bitterest was the best—qui- 
nine, for instance. 

But the schooling in the use of white 
bread substitutes is not the worst part of 
this after-war hangover which has result- 
ed in a large reduction in the per capita 
white bread consumption with such seri- 
ous consequences to the farmer and every 
one who has anything to do with handling 
grain. No one is denying the right of 
the individual to choose his own food 
according to his tastes, so long as he is 
not menacing his own health or endanger- 
“go health of the community. 

here is criticism, however, of the man- 
ner in which hotels, railway dining cars 
and other public eating places have 
translated into a permanent policy what 
was intended only as a war measure. This 
war measure taught these eating places 
much about how to add to their profits 
through the sale of bread. 

Before the war, when the patron of a 
public dining room took his seat at a 
table, a generous portion of bread was 
brought to him along with a glass of 
water and a napkin. All these were free, 
and there was no rule of etiquette so rigid 
that if he was hungry he was denied the 
right to eat bread until his first course 
arrived. 

Many treated themselves to bread in 
this fashion and, doubtless as a result, 
ate more bread and less of something 
else. As a war measure, hotels and res- 
taurants were asked to put a charge on 
bread and butter. This was found to be 
extremely popular with these eating 
places, and for that reason has been con- 
tinued. . 

As an example of what it means, Wash- 
ington has a large apartment hotel of 
1,700 rooms which serves: more persons 
perhaps than any other establishment of 
its kind in the national capital. The 
patron of the dining room receives at 
once his water and his napkin, but no 
bread is served to him until other food 
he has ordered is ready. When the bread 
comes it is but a shadow of the old pre- 
war portion which cost nothing. It is 
probably one meager roll of white bread 
and one or two slices of some sort of 
mixture the constituent parts of which 
would be difficult for the most scientific 
expert to identify. 

Besides receiving much less bread than 
in the period before the war, he is charged 
20c for it, which is regarded in the nature 
of a cover charge, exacted, it might be 
said, at the expense of the farmer and 
the miller, because it militates against the 
normal consumption of the farmer’s 
wheat and the miller’s flour. 

When it is taken into account that this 
custom prevails in almost every first and 
second class hotel and restaurant in the 
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country, as well as on dining cars movin 
daily about every part of the Unite 
States, it will be seen at once how large 
a factor it is in reducing the total of 
white bread consumption. The manager 
of a large restaurant in Washington 
which makes a cnarge for bread and but- 
ter says that any number of his custom- 
ers, resentful of the charge, regularly 
order potatoes and go without bread. 

Senator Charles Curtis, who represents 
the great wheat producing state of Kan- 
sas, is one of those who has given atten- 
tion to the causes for this regrettable re- 
duction in white bread consumption. He 
points out that if the country could be 
induced to return to the pre-war wheat 
consumption it would mean a market for 
an additional 160,000,000 bus of the farm- 
ers’ wheat right here at home. 

Senator Curtis, as chairman of the 
Senate rules committee for several years, 
has had supervision of the Senate res- 
taurant in the Capitol, which serves food 
to justices of the Supreme Court, sena- 
tors, other statesmen of varying degrees, 
and tourists from all parts of the United 
States. While the Senate restaurant re- 
sponded to the appeal of the Food Ad- 
ministration during the war for a bread 
and butter charge, the moment the war 
was over the price was removed, and this 
is one of the few really great restaurants 
in the United States which has reverted 
to the pre-war custom. This restaurant 
serves good bread and plenty of it. 

“For some reason,” said Senator Curtis, 
“people are not eating as much bread now 
as they did a few years ago. If they 
could be induced to use more wheat it 
would be a great help, as statistics show, 
and this increase could easily be brought 
about if hotels would return to the old 
plan of supplying bread and butter with- 
out charge.” 

The bread and butter charge was only 
one of the many customs adopted during 
the war which business has been reluctant 
to abandon, now that the war is over. It 
is recalled that during the war many 
banks added a charge from three cents - 
for the collection of a check on a ban 
outside the clearing house district of the 
institution to which it was presented for 
payment, 

This proved a most excellent source of 
revenue, and banks in many sections of 
the country were loath to give it up until 
the press began to demand editorially 
that banks, like other lines of business, 
get back to normalcy. It has been sug- 
gested that a similar campaign on the 
part of the public press of the country 
against the bread and butter charge might 
not be amiss. Cuartes C. Harr. 





CUBAN FLOUR CONSUMPTION 


Although the island of Cuba neither 
produces wheat nor manufactures flour, 
it is distinctly a white bread country, 
says Assistant Trade Commissioner Liv- 
engood, Havana, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

“It is estimated,” writes Mr. Liven- 

ood, “that the 3,000,000 inhabitants of 

uba have a normal consumption of ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 sacks (of 200 lbs 
each) of flour per year. This is equiva- 
lent to 80 lbs per capita. All of this 
flour must be imported, and, as may be 
expected, the United States has consist- 
ently held a commanding position in this 
market. Cuba is, in fact, one of the 
major markets for American flour. In 
1921, Cuba imported 1,226,000 bbls flour 
from all countries, valued at $11,- 
319,000. Of this amount, 1,122,000 bbls, 
valued at $10,892,000, came from the 
United States. At present no Cuban. 
governmental statistics on flour imports 
are available for 1922. 

“Up to recently the United States sup- 
plied all of the flour imported into Cuba. 
In 1919 Canada supplied 1.9 per cent of 
Cuban flour imports, compared with 97.9 
per cent from the United States. In 
1920 and 1921 Canada supplied 3.4 and 
3.3 per cent, respectively, while the 
United States supplied 96.4 per cent in 
both years. Importers state that Cana- 
dian competition has recently shown a 
marked increase. 

“The importing jobbers are the leadin 
factors in the Cuban flour market, an 
their importance is increased by the 
close relations which they maintain with 
the bakers. 

“Bread is not baked in Cuban homes. 
This is the result of custom and of the 
lack of suitable equipment. For these 
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reasons, sales of flour by Cuban retail- 
ers are generally confined to small quanti- 
ties nok for miscellaneous cooking. This 
flour is usually of a low grade. 

“Two kinds of bread are commonly 
sold in Cuba, that made with lard, and 
that made without lard. Several Cuban 
companies manufacture various kinds of 
biscuits and crackers. A hard, dry bis- 
cuit is very popular, made from hard 
wheat flour or a blend. Most of the com- 
mon grades of crackers made in the 
United States are also made in Cuba. 
Soft wheat flour is used largely in their 
manufacture. The larger portion of 
Cuban pastry is made with soft wheat 
flour.” 





RESERVE BANK STATEMENT 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Federal Reserve 
banks show smaller note issue, larger 
gold holdings and a continued liquida- 
tion of discounted bills, according to the 
weekly statement issued at the close of 
business on July 25. The report shows 
that discounted bills had been liquidated 
to the amount of $45,300,000, while note 
circulation declined $22,100,000—the low- 
est figure reported since Aug. 30, 1922. 
Total cash reserves showed an increase 
amounting to $16,600,000, and the re- 
serve ratio rose from 76.5 per cent to 
78.2. 

Seven of the Federal Reserve banks 
report smaller holdings of discounted 
bills, the decline in the case of the New 
York and the Cleveland banks being the 
greatest, and amounting to $18,300,000 
and $14,900,000, respectively. The banks 
at Boston, Richmond, Atlanta, Dallas, 
and San Francisco show somewhat larg- 
er holdings of discounted bills, the total 
increase being $8,500,000. 

Total gold reserves increased by $13,- 
800,000, the Federal Reserve bank of 
Cleveland alone showing a net addition 
of $18,700,000 to its gold reserves, while 
six other banks report net increases ag- 
gregating $23,900,000, reflecting pri- 
marily the receipt of gold from other 
districts through the gold settlement 
fund. These increases were partly offset 
by a decline of $18,100,000 reported by 
New York and $10,700,000 by the four 
remaining banks. In the case of the 
New York bank the decline in the gold 
reserve is due to a considerable loss in 
its vault holdings of gold and gold cer- 
tificates, as well as to the reduction of 
its balance in the gold settlement fund. 
All the Federal Reserve banks except 
Cleveland, Atlanta, Minneapolis, and 
San Francisco show increases in hold- 
ings of other reserve cash, the net in- 
crease for all amounting to $2,800,000. 
All banks report a smaller circulation of 
federal reserve notes except Dallas, 
which shows an increase of $300,000. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





OUTLOOK FOR WHEAT DEMAND 


Increase in the domestic demand for 
wheat, meat and other farm products 
can hardly be expected at the present 
time, but there seems no prospect during 
the remainder of this. year for a de- 
crease, a committee of economists and 
statisticians announced after a two days’ 
session at the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington. 

The foreign demand for American 

foodstuffs during the current marketing 
season, the committee stated, would ap- 
parently not be so great as it was a 
year ago, due to somewhat larger Euro- 
pean food production and smaller buy- 
ing power. 
. Commenting on the wheat situation, 
‘the committee said expansion in the 
wheat area of the chief exporting coun- 
tries, coupled with the decreased buying 
power of western Europe, was respon- 
sible for the prevailing price situation. 
It advised American farmers to adjust 
their winter wheat acreage this fall in 
accordance with the foreign producing 
situation. 

Indications of a moderately larger 
crop this year in the northern hemisphere 
and a carry-over for both importing and 
export countries apparently not greatly 
changed from last year represented, the 
committee declared, an increase of onl 
a small-percentage which might be wi 
out entirely, or increased later de- 
velopments in North American spring 
wheat, or in the 1923-24 harvest in Aus- 
tralia and Argentina. Russia, it was 
stated, would not export grain in large 
quantities in the immediate ‘future. 
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Agitation for an extraordinary session 
of the new Congress to legislate the 
wheat farmer out of his present dilemma 
is getting nowhere. Administration lead- 
ers are not convinced that a Congress 
hurriedly called together can on such 
short notice devise thé remedy for the 
depressing situation, particularly when 
the self-proclaimed advocates of the 
farmers’ cause are in such wide dis- 
agreement as to the legislative cureall. 

It is admitted that the grain farmer 
might be given immediate help by proc- 
ess of having Uncle Sam dig down in his 
pocket and put up the difference be- 
tween the present market price of wheat 
and the $1.75 bu which some of the 
champions of the agriculturists say they 
must have to make a profit. This proc- 
ess, championed most loudly by senators 
Gooding, of Idaho, and Ladd, of North 
Dakota, is the plan so often referred to 
as stabilization, which means that the 
government, as during the war, would 
guarantee the farmers a fixed minimum 
price for this year’s crop of grain, 
much of which would be marketed be- 
fore Congress, by the shortest cut, could 
enact the necessary legislation. 

It is well, therefore, to cast aside all 
consideration of an extra session, as de- 
manded by Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, 
and give some thought to what is likely 
to take place when the regular session 
of Congress convenes on the first Mon- 
day in December. The unction with 
which the Iowa senator is now crying out 
for a call of Congress cannot change 
the conviction of administration leaders 
that an extra session is useless. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION FOREMOST 


When Congress meets regularly in No- 
vember there is little doubt unless eco- 
nomic conditions change, that the agri- 
cultural situation will immediately take 
a position out in front of all other sub- 
jects of debate. It is no reflection on the 
sincerity of the statement who will be 
foremost in the fight for the farmers to 
take notice of the fact that there will 
be an election next year to choose # 
president, one third of the Senate and 
an entire new membership in the House. 
All political parties will be out to 
win the farmer vote. 

It may be expected that on the first 
day of the new Congress the legislative 
hopper will be crammed with measures, 
some good and many bad, and a large 
number offered with no thought . that 
they will receive serious consideration— 
all to help the farmer. Wheat stabiliza- 
tion bills are sure to be to the fore, and 
next in order will come sundry proposals 
for having the government buy so many 
millions of bushels of wheat, or at least 
take over the surplus production. 

Senator Gooding, of course, will be 
back with his stabilization bill fixing a 
price of $1.75 bu, and four or five others 
may be expected carrying price guar- 
anties graduated up to $3 bu, the figure 
written into the measure in some cases 
being scaled to fit the political exigencies 
of the author in his home district. 

The present temper of Congress is 
known to be such that price fixing cannot 
hope to get far. As for Senator Good- 
ing, the leading champion of the price 
guaranty, he has opposition at home. 
Representative Burton L. French, of 
Idaho, one of the most influential mem- 
bers of the House and high up on the 
powerful appropriations committee, is 
out for a proposition of legislation to 
have the government agree to take the 
surplus production, which has the in- 
dorsement of several of the more con- 
servative grain organizations in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


“BARKING UP THE WRONG TREE” 
“They are barking up the wrong tree,” 
was the public comment a few days ago 
of Walter J. Robinson, of the Washing- 
ton State Wheat Growers’ Association, 





referring to the stabilization plan, and 
this view is the same as has been voiced 
many times by high officials of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. 

With the majority of Congress cold 
to the price fixing scheme and the farm 
organizations divided on the proposition, 
it is therefore just as well now to count 
10 on wheat stabilization in the first 
session of the next Congress. 

However, the most of the old bills 
designed to help or tickle the wheat 
farmer may be expected to arrive on 
time. Some will come back slightly 
modified and some will have new spon- 
sors, the latter being certainly true of 
the Steenerson price in-urance bill which 
went to its death in the last Congress 
with the retirement of its author, Rep- 
resentative Halvor Steenerson, of Min- 
nesota. 

The Steenerson bill, however, like 
many others of its kind, will be copied 
by somebody and dropped in the vicin- 
ity of the speaker’s desk on the first day 
of the session in order that its author 
may be able too send printed copies to 
his wheat growing constituents to show 
them what he is trying to do for them. 

As the old familiar faces will be seen 
in the Congressional Record immediately 
when the new Congress convenes, it 
might be well to summarize a few of 
them: 

Bill S. 4478, introduced by Senator 
Gooding, Idaho, Feb. 5, 1923, would 
create a wheat stabilization corporation 
composed of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and two other persons to be ap- 
pointed by the President. There would 
be capital stock of $300,000,000 held by 
the United States, and authorization to 
purchase wheat at guaranteed price, 
namely, $1.75 per bu for northern spring, 
other grades and prices being made with 
reference to United States official grain 
standards. Wheat would be purchased 
from 1923-24-25 crops upon delivery at 
terminal warehouses in Portland, Seattle, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago, Buffalo, 
Galveston, New York and New Orleans. 
The guaranteed price would be maxi- 
mum. This bill was not reported from 
committee. . 


STABILIZATION COMMISSION 

Bill H.R. 7735, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Christopherson, South Dakota, 
July, 1921, and the bill offered in Senate 
by Senator Ladd, North Dakota, Jan. 3, 
1923, are practically identical. This leg- 
islation would create a stabilization com- 
mission, with the usual powers of a cor- 
poration, to purchase all marketable 
grades of wheat, rye, flaxseed, oats, bar- 
ley, buckwheat, corn, rice, grass seed, 
sugar and wool produced in the United 
States and sold by the original owners, 
purchases to be made at terminal eleva- 
tors at designated points. The Commis- 
sion would publicly announce the price 
to be paid for the crop shortly before 
harvest, and also the price to be paid for 
the surplus of such “designated future 
crops planted,” prices in all cases to be 
cost of production, plus a_ reasonable 
profit. 

Other provisions include encourage- 
ment of production of crops which do 
not now supply domestic needs and dis- 
courage excessive production of other 
crops; elevators and warehouses storin 
surplus products would be licensed an 
regulated; distribution as best for the 
public welfare would be in the hands of 
the commission, which also is empowered 
to maintain the guaranteed price level 
against rise as well as a slump. The 
capital for the commission’s operations 
would be obtained by loans from Federal 
Reserve banks as high as $500,000,000, 
at not to exceed 3 per cent. This bill 
failed to gét out of committee. 

Another bill (H.R. 12966), by Repre- 
sentative Sinclair, of North Dakota, in- 
troduced .Nov. 23, 1922, provides for a 
farmers’ and consumers’ financing cor- 





poration which would practically place 
the government in the business of build- 
ing, buying, leasing and operating eleva- 
tors and warehouses, and also the buy- 
ing and selling of farm products. A fa- 
vorable report on this measure was re- 
ceived from the committee on agricul- 
ture, Feb, 20, 1923. 

Representative Little, of Kansas, was 
the author of a bill introduced in the 
House on Dec. 12, 1922, which proposed 
stabilization by the oft-su ener plan of 
having the government ey when the 
market is low and sell when the price 
rises above a certain figure. 

As for crop price insurance proposed 
by Mr. Steenerson, there is not a chance 
of the adoption of any such legislation. 
A Senate committee headed by McNary, 
of Oregon, is now making a study of 
crop insurance, but any measure recom- 
mended will hardly go further than to 
propose indemnity for damage by the 
elements or by plant pests. Insurance 
against price fluctuations or theoretical 
losses is understood not to be regarded 
as practical by members of the com- 
mittee. 


SOLUTION IN FARMERS’ HANDS 


The truth is that many of the leaders 
in Congress who will be active in legis- 
lation to help the farmer are convinced 
in their own minds that the solution of 
the present agricultural difficulties lies 
largely with the farmers themselves. 
Only within the past few days a senator 
who will do almost anything the farmers 
ask in the next Congress said that in 
his judgment, the only hope is the diver- 
sification of crops. He told of how a 
large number of farmers in his own 
state refused to grow anything but 
wheat, year after year, because of the 
ease with which it could be produced as 
compared with other crops. 

This same senator said that the pres- 
ent difficulties are being made worse by 
the fact that there are so many cowards 
in public life, and then he added, “of 
which I am one.” It was not deflation 
of the farmer or any of the other crimes 


‘being charged against Congress that 


caused the trouble, he declared; “it is 
simply a case of more wheat being 
grown than the markets of the world can 
absorb.” 

In support of this statement he picked 
up from his desk a small pamphlet from 
which he read: “Canada’s total crop of 
wheat in 1901 was only 55,000,000 bus, 
of which Saskatchewan produced 5,000,- 
000; last year Saskatchewan alone raised 
250,000,000 bus.” 


NOTES 


O. A. Juve, of the division of cost pro- 
duction, Department of Agriculture, has 
left Washington on a tour of inspection 
of the detailed accounting routes in 11 
western states. 

W. H. McDonald, formerly at Omaha, 
has been transferred to Chicago in charge 
of the federal grain supervision office, 
and his place in charge of the Omaha 
office has been taken by H. E. Nelson. 

D. W. Meredith, eastern manager of 
the Northwest Consolidated Milling Co., 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, was 
a recent visitor at the Washington 
branch office of the company, 945 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

J. P. Stanfield is now in charge of the 
New Orleans federal grain supervision 
office, succeeding Samuel P. Fears, recent- 
ly appointed chief inspector at New Or- 
leans. Mr. Fears takes the place of 
George S. Colby, who resigned. 

Five assistant marketing specialists 
have been appointed by the Department 
of Agriculture to constitute the new 
training class just started in Chicago for 
food products inspectors. They are: Rob- 
ert M. Ferguson, Wisconsin; Floyd S. 
Zimmerman, Washington; Solomon H. 
Fountain and Cornelius R. Newton, Cali- 
fornia; Roy C. Lindstrom, Minnesota. 


Some of the co-operative marketing 
associations in the grain belt are need- 
lessly apprehensive about published re- 
ports that the California Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers are again to be brought 
under the searching scrutiny of the De- 
partment of Justice, on the score of 
methods of operation. The proposed in- 
quiry relates only to charges that raisin 
one who refused to join the Sun 

aid Association have suffered severe 
damages from the destruction of their 
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vineyards and in some cases their build- 
ings. 

W. C. Ten Eyck, superintendent of 
telegraphs, Department of Agriculture, 
has left Washington on an extended trip 
in connection with inaugurating the mar- 
ket news service on the leased wire cir- 
cuit extending to the Pacific Coast. His 
itinerary includes St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, Jefferson City, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, aha, Fond du Lac, Waupica, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. 





INFLUENCE OF FARM BUREAU 


Uphill Work in Southern Indiana Begin- to 
Yield Results—Radical Change 
Effected in Farm Life 


Evansvitte, Inp.—The beneficial in- 
fluence of the farm bureau upon the 
farmer and his family in southern In- 
diana is indicated more and more iiefi- 
nitely. The farmer no longer spends his 
days and nights on the farm, as was his 
wont in years past, when only drudyecry 
was the word to tell the story. Now he 
has his automobile, and the town belongs 
to him as much as to the suburban vesi- 
dent. 

But it is a long story of a hard dvive 
to explain the reincarnation of the farm- 
er and his family. Early efforts of the 
county agent met with rebuffs innumier- 
able, but he finally won his way oui of 
difficulties that beset his earlier career 
among farmers who were going along 
just as their fathers and grandfathers 
did, with the difference that they were 
working on land that had been used for 
years and was worn out by successive 
crops. 

The farm agent, with the assistance of 
Purdue University agricultural station, 
has renewed land and caused to be pro- 
duced crops that have astonished neigh- 
bors and made them see the value of the 
assistance offered. The value of the coun- 
ty agent is shown by the increase in his 
salary through taxing communities as well 
as farms, and by the farmers themselves 
contributing a portion of the cost of 
maintaining the bureau. 

Women’s clubs, boys’ clubs and girls’ 
clubs have been thoroughly organized. 
Bankers and merchants contribute prizes 
each year to be given at county or town- 
ship fairs for the best pig production 
and an acre of corn for the boys’ clubs, 
while the girls have canned fruit and 
vegetables and sewing as their stint. ‘The 
prizes offered are short course scholar- 
ships at Purdue University for both boys 
and girls, and these have added strength 
to the back to the farm movement in this 
part of Indiana. Boys and girls who have 
been successful in winning scholarships 
couldn’t be dragged from the farm with 
a trace chain. 

But all work and no play doesn’t win. 
Camping parties are arranged for the 
boys and girls after the harvest is in and 
the corn is laid by for the season. Men 
from the city oversee the boys’ camps «nd 
women from the city take care of the 
girls in their outings. Mother is to have 
her first outing this year, following that 
of the boy and the girl. It has been 
a hard task for Miss Bernadotte Keller, 
of the farm bureau, to pry the women 
loose from the farm, but she has signed 
up more than 100 for a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion this year on the Wabash River, 
where accommodations are perfect. They 
will be able to supervise themselves with 
the aid of Miss Keller, who is attempting 
to make them forget home and back 
to girlhood for the time allotted them. 

W. W. Ross. 








WHEAT YIELD IN THE PUNJAB 
The third forecast of the wheat crop 
for the year 1922-23 of the Punjab, the 
most important and extensive wiicat 
rowing district of India, has recently 
n published. It is estimated that, in 
spite of the rust which damaged the 
crop considerably in ge Hi gem of the 
district, the yield will well above 
normal. The area sown to wheat in the 
British districts is estimated to be 9,85°,- 
700 acres, an increase of 12 per cent 
over last year. The estimated yield ‘or 
this year is 4,327,782 tons, an increase of 
19 per cent over that of last year. ‘Thc 
acre: and yield of the native districts 
are also estimated to be greater than 
last year. 
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lour trade is dull, mainly owing to 
the dockers’ and warehousemen’s strike, 


_ 


which has given a false idea of values, 
bot on the spot and in forward posi- 
tions. Actual demand has been slow. 
The majority of buyers have goods 


either in store or in dock that they 
cannot deal with in any way, which has 


caused some inquiry for flour that can 
be got at. 

Mill offers for shipment have declined 
considerably, but even so, with the ab- 
normal heat at present prevailing, com- 


bincd with the strike, it is hard to work 
up any enthusiasm. There are hopes 
that some of the dockers will be back at 
work on July 12, but this may be an- 
other case of hope deferred. 

Mill offers for Canadian export pat- 
ents show a decline of at least 1s for 
July or early August seaboard, while 
for October seaboard, on July 9, a price 
equal to about 30s 6d, c.i.f., was reported 
as having been received. This news 
stopped business in Kansas flours, which 
were getting into line, for although of 
better color they lack the strength of 
Canadian, and it is strength which is an 
essential at present. Canadian top pat- 
ents could be bought at 34s 3d@35s 3d, 
and export patents at 32@33s, both for 
July or first half August seaboard. Kan- 
sas offers were 31@34s, according to 
quality. 

Australian flours have declined in 
sympathy with other importations, al- 
though this applies more to the near-at- 
hand position than forward; 33s, c.i.f., 
would purchase a good brand now due, 
but forward shippers report no change 
at 32s, c.i.f., for July shipment. 

The official price for London milled 
straights is unchanged at 40s, delivered, 
equal to 36s, c.i.f., although the reported 
selling price is 39s, delivered. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Flour arrivals have been rather large, 
as follows, in sacks of 280 lbs: from the 
United States, Atlantic, 5,769; Canada, 
Atlantic, 19,724; Australia, 12,190; Ar- 
gentina, 6,435. 


STOCKS 


The quarterly statement of arrivals 
and stocks, and deliveries of wheat and 
flour, has been issued by the secretary of 
the London Corn Rohesn and reads 
as follows, the figures being in quarters 
ad wheat and in sacks of 280 lbs for 
our: 


Wheat Flour 
Imports for 13 weeks end- 

ONG GU Oe bis vicucicces 1,325,447 370,621 
Add stocks on April 1, 1923 41,224 96,327 
Cote tak th 6535465 kes 1,366,671 466,948 
Stocks on July 1, 1928..... 7,629 96,327 

Total distribution during 

three months ........ 1,359,053 384,621 
Average deliveries per week— 

This quarter ........... 104,502 29,586 

Last quarter ........... 90,237 20,598 . 

Same quarter last year. . 102,991 35,946 
Average weekly deliveries 

COT Falah ard a bes bos 96,440 34,083 


As regards flour, these figures show an 
actual increased distribution of 117,000 
sacks during the last quarter, or about 
9,000 sacks weekly. On this showing the 
continued depression in imported flour 
is difficult to understand, as it has cer- 
tainly not lost ground. If the sources 





of supply are examined they show that 
Canada shipped approximately 138,000 
sacks from the Atlantic seaboard, and 
about 23,200 from the Pacific Coast; the 
United States shipped about 100,000 
from the Atlantic and about 31,000 from 
the Pacific Coast; Argentina shipped a 
bare 11,000 sacks, and Australia about 
40,000. 

No doubt a proportion of the United 
States Atlantic seaboard shipments had 
their origin in Canada, so that Canadian 
millers must, after all, have held their 
own. Importers, therefore, must have 
done a fair volume of business, so the 
constant complaints of the trade during 
the past three months must have another 
cause than volume, namely, unprofitable 
nature of what has been done. 

It is seldom that flour importers can 
make money on a declining market, and 
that has been the trouble ever since last 
December. Lower prices have tempted 
importers to buy some flour on their 
own account. The trend of the market 
has resulted in a small profit on the 
first sale and generally a big loss on the 
balance, and it is this which accounts 
for the gloom. 

Prices have decreased considerably, and 
have probably now reached an economi- 
cal level at which it would be safe to 
buy, but no one can blame an importer 
for not taking hold when conditions are 
as they are at present in London. First, 
it is almost the unanimous opinion 
among traders who deal direct with bak- 
ers that the recent spell of hot weather, 
which still continues, has caused a very 
definite falling off in the bread trade. 
This, although it may be only temporary, 
can be partially confirmed by the smal! 
deliveries of flour from both mills and 
warehouses, and the small orders the 
travellers bring in from day to day. 

With a strike among the warehouse- 
men, but few warehouses can make deliv- 
eries, and then only by the aid of their 
clerical staff and some importers and 
their staffs who have been giving deliv- 
ery of such flour as happened to be 
available at some of the warehouses. At 
other plants the strikers have prevented 
vans coming to the warehouses. All 
warehouse hands have joined the dock 
laborers and this has brought all deliv- 
eries to a standstill except in the ex- 
ceptional cases mentioned above. 


WHEAT PRICES 


All show quite a smart decline. No. 1 
northern Manitoba afloat can be pur- 
chased at 45s 3d, which is Is 3d decline; 
July and July-August sold at 44s 9d, 
September-October at 43s@43s 9d, and 
October-November at 3d less; No. 2 hard 
winter, July-August and September- 
October, made 41s 6d. Australian for 
July is offered at 48s, and Rosafe, 621/- 
lb, June-July, at 43s 6d. Choice white 
Karachi afloat, 44s 9d; June-July, 44s 
6d. 

MILL OFFALS 


There seems to have been a good de- 
mand for these goods, and although bran 
is unchanged at £5 10s per ton, ex-mill, 
for London made, middlings from the 
same source are 10s dearer at £8, ex- 
mill. Plate pollards are in fair demand, 
and for shipment can be purchased at 
£5 2s 6d per. ton, c.i.f., but parcels on 
passage are £5 5s. Fine Plate middlings 
are offered at £8, c.i.f., and are scarce. 


OATMEAL 


There is no fresh feature to report. 
On account of the warmer weather, de- 
mand naturally is curtailed but, although 
trade is quiet, prices show no signs of 
coming down materially. This, as re- 
gards imported meals, may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that buyers are 
indifferent and disinclined to make of- 


fers for cable reply. For quotation pur- 
poses one would write Scotch and Eng- 
lish made as being unchanged, and as 
a matter of fact the same can be said 
of American and Canadian, oatmeal be- 
ing offered at 38s, c.i.f., and rolled oats 
at 39s 3d, c.i-f. 


NOTES 


Elmer E. Dawson, of Dawson, Davis 
& Co., Boston, has been spending a fort- 
night in London and vicinity, and in- 
tends to sail for home soon. His wife 
and family will stay in England two or 
three weeks longer, and will probably 
spend their remaining time at the Isle 
of Wight. 

Midshipman J. J. McClelland, son .of 
R. H. McClelland, president J. H. 
Wilkes & Co., Nashille, Tenn., was a 
recent caller at this office. Mr. Mc- 
Clelland is a cadet at the Annapolis 
Academy, and has been on a cruise to 
European ports on board the United 
States battleship Delaware, which with 
other American battleships is paying a 
visit to Scotland. 


Arvo Joh. Ahti, of Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, called at this office recently. Mr. 
Ahti has gone into business for himself, 
and has just returned from an extended 
tour of the United States and Canada. 
He has had many years’ experience in 
the flour trade, as he spent the early 
part of his business career with the late 
M. Karmer, of Abo, Finland, and more 
latterly with Aarnio & Lehtinen O/Y, 
Helsingfors. 


LIVERPOOL 

The chief item of interest here is the 
unofficial strike of the dock laborers 
throughout the United Kingdom. Liver- 
pool men have remained loyal to the 
agreement made, by which wages were to 
come down in proportion with the cost 
of living. The strike, however, has had 
rather a bullish effect on the markets, 
and an increased demand was looked for 
in Liverpool. 

Another factor has been the govern- 
ment report of the United States spring 
wheat crop, and Liverpool was inclined 
to regard this as a bullish feature, but 
the only effect it had in the United 
States was the lowering of the Winnipeg 
and Chicago markets, by about 3c bu. 
Markets are slightly lower, October be- 
ing quoted at 9s 1'4d, which is about %4d 
down. 

The last few days has seen a rather 
improved demand for imported flour, 
chiefly owing to the dockers’ strike, and 
a fair business was done at about 34s, 
c.i.f., in Manitoba export patents. The 
demand on spot has also been rather 
more evident at about 36s for this grade. 
American soft winter wheat flours re- 
main in slow demand at about 36s, c.i.f., 
for prompt seaboard, while Australians 
are very hard to sell at 35s on spot and 
32s, c.i.f., for shipment, with 6d more 
for stuff on passage. 

Home millers report a quiet trade at 
unchanged prices, but there seems to 
have been a fair demand for their best 
patents, which have been sold around 
38@39s. 

The demand for low grade flours re- 
mains very poor. Buyers are fully 
stocked at the moment and show no dis- 
position to purchase for shipment. Min- 
neapolis second clears are quoted at 22s 
6d, c.if., for prompt seaboard, with 
French low grade at £9, c.i.f. There are 
no offers to report from Argentina. 


MILLFEED 
The feeding trade has gone absolutely 
dead. Buyers are too scared to purchase 
far ahead. A small parcel of new crop 
cottonseed meal has been sold in Liver- 
pool at £10 10s for September shipment, 





but whether shippers will be in time to 
forward this parcel remains to be seen. 
American linseed cakes are lower for re- 
sale at £9, c.i.f., for July-August, and 
about £10 for September onward, but 
buyers have too much coming along to 
purchase now. Mill offals remain in 
slow demand and are rather cheaper, 
bran being quoted at 5s per 112 lbs, with 
thirds at about 7s 6d. English linseed 
cakes remain in poor demand at un- 
changed prices, and distributors’ reports 
confirm the general quietness. 


SCOTLAND 

Arrivals are very light. Prices are 
rather difficult to gauge, because Cana- 
dian millers will not quote anything but 
a full price, but they are willing to ac- 
cept bids much below these levels. 
Roughly, the values of good Manitoba 
flours are about 33s 6d, c.i.f., on spot, 
with some grades being offered at 32s 6d. 
These low prices for shipment are not 
bringing any business but only spoiling 
the market. 

Kansas patents are offered at about 
33s 6d@33s 9d, c.i.f., and clears at 31s 
9d. Top American winters on spot are 
38s 6d, and for July-August shipment 
about 35s@35s 3d, c.i.f. Canadian win- 
ters are offered around 34s 6d, c.i.f., for 
immediate shipment. 

Home millers’ prices are very difficult 
to quote, because they are willing to 
take 4@5s below the official price. Their 
best quality is selling at about 34s, c.i.f., 
and their ordinary quality at 32@32s 6d, 
c.f, 

Stocks are small. The holiday season 
is in progress and consumption is light. 


IRELAND 

In the early part of the week ending 
July 7 trading in flour was extremely 
dull. A sudden strike, however, at the 
Dublin docks, in conjunction with a 
strike at most of the ports in England, 
caused the situation to suddenly change. 
In Dublin, traffic is completely at a 
standstill. In Belfast, things were going 
on as usual with the exception that for 
24 hours no cross channel goods could 
be taken, but a sudden settlement with 
the greater portion of the dockers in 
Liverpool and a break away by part of 
the Manchester dockers, relieved the sit- 
uation somewhat in the north. 

The Irish millers and. importers experi- 
enced a little increase in business for 
goods on spot and for immediate de- 
livery, but consumers, as a whole, did 
not worry very much. The keen com- 
petition on the part of importers to get 
rid of flour is so much in evidence that 
buyers are able to get all they want at 
low prices. 

Local mills are maintaining their price 
on the basis of 38@39s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 40s, Dublin. American soft 
winters, August-September seaboard, | 
rare offered at 34s 6d@35s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 35s 6d, Dublin. Good Mani- 
toba export patents are quoted at 33s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 34s 6d, Dublin, 
July-August seaboard. Minneapolis 
flours are held at around 33s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 34s, Dublin, one or two 
lots being pressed for sale. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for bran has been slower, but 
there has been an increased inquiry for 
all kinds of sharps and pollards. The 
price of sharps advanced to £10 10s per 
ton, delivered, and for home made pol- 
lards to £9. There has been no change 
in the price of bran, which is quoted at 
£10@11 per ton. 

The demand for feedingstuffs was 
fairly good. Linseed cakes are rather 
dearer, an advance of 5s per ton being 
asked for best American sorts, which 
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are now quoted at £10 5s, net, c.i-f., 
Belfast, for prompt and near delivery. 
The exceptional value of linseed cake for 
feeding purposes is gradually being 
more recognized, and there is no doubt 
the consumptive demand is much better, 
as there is nothing offering at all equal 
in value to it at present prices. 

Decorticated cotton cakes, principally 
of home manufacture, are quoted at £13 
per ton, delivered, and millers report de- 
mand fairly good for the time of year. 
Imported cakes are offering at £12@£12 
10s, but the trade in this class is not 
eagerly pushed. Indian meal is £10 per 
ton, Belfast, and £11, Dublin, delivered, 
and the demand is fairly good for the 
time of year. Flaked food for cattle 
feeding is quoted at £2 per ton more, 
full delivered terms, Belfast, and £3 
more at Dublin. 


OATMEAL 


Somewhat firmer, with a better in- 
quiry. Good medium cuts of imported 
oatmeal are selling around 37@38s, net, 
ci.f., Belfast. For rolled oats the quo- 
tation is 38s@38s 6d per 280 lbs, July- 
August shipment, to Belfast, and 39s@ 
39s 6d, Dublin. There are few sales at 
this price, but sellers do not seem to 
be looking for any decline. Home mill- 
ers offer their medium meal at about 
44s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 


HOLLAND 


The weather has turned fine and very 
warm; in fact, temperatures are un- 
usually hot for these parts. Under the 
circumstances the market has a dullish 
tendency, for the winter sown cereals, 
almost without exception, in a really 
promising condition, are deriving the 
full profit of this weather, and it is re- 
ported that the ears of winter rye, one 
of the earliest winter sown cereals, are 
filling out well. Winter wheat is like- 
wise making rapid progress, and oats are 
already in the ear, which is very early. 

Altogether, the cereal crops are prom- 
ising well, contrary to the condition of 
beans and some of the seed crops, which 
have suffered so much from the long 
period of rainy and cold weather, that 
it is feared they are too backward to 
recover. 

The demand for flour appears to be 
falling off, with the hot weather. 

The home flour mills, however, have 
held prices firmly, although the tendency 
is slightly easier. This has helped im- 
porters to realize their holdings at rea- 
sonable prices. ‘There has been a small 
demand from the Rhine country, but gs 
there was only a small stock of the qual- 
ity required it did not help the market 
much. 

Home milled flour of good quality is 
quoted at 164, florins per 220 lbs (100 
kilos), against which there are some of- 
ferings for early shipment of Kansas 
fine straight flour at $6.30, but which 
attracted few buyers. As a matter of 
fact, importers have enough to cover 
their requirements in the near future, 
and for the present refrain from operat- 
ing further. 


HUNGARY 

Bupaprest, Hunoary, July 2.—Accord- 
ing to the latest statement of the agri- 
cultural office, the favorable weather 
which ruled during June had an ex- 
cellent effect upon the — of cereals, 
especially of wheat and rye. Beneficial 
rains have materially improved the agri- 
cultural situation, the ears of wheat and 
rye being long and sound and the de- 
velopment of kernels quite satisfactory, 
and harvesting has already begun all 
over Hungary. The following statement 
contains the first preliminary forecast 
of the wheat and rye crop, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 1923, wheat 59,122, rye 
24,388; 1922, wheat 44,775, rye 22,795; 
1921, wheat 52,480, rye 21,220. 

The area is about equal to that of last 
year, and the better result is due to the 
higher yield per acre. Another estimate 
will be made ere long on the basis of 
threshing returns. 

The condition of the spring sown 
crops, barley, oats and corn, is less sat- 
isfactory, though the rainfall has im- 

roved their condition. No forecast has 

een made concerning these cereals, but 
barley promises a good medium crop, 
while the oats outturn is likely to be 
poor. Also the development of corn is 


somewhat in arrear. 
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Since June 2, a very sharp rise in the 
price of cereals has taken place owing 
to the decline of the crown currency, 
which has caused farmers to persist in 
their attitude of withholding supplies, 
deliveries of wheat being absolutely in- 
sufficient. 

Quotations on the Budapest Corn Ex- 
change are as follows, converted into 
cents on the basis of the actual dollar 
exchange of 8,500, per bu: wheat, $1.47; 
rye, $1.12; barley, $1.02; oats, $1.25; 
corn, $1.14. 

The quotations of the amalgamated 
Budapest mills for wheat flour, per 280 
Ibs, delivered, Budapest, are as follows: 
patents, $11.20; cooking flours, $11; 
bread flours, $10.60. 

The rise in wheat and flour prices, ex- 
pressed in Hungarian crowns, amounts 
to about 70 per cent, while in dollars it 
is only about 10 per cent. The explana- 
tion is that the dollar exchange rose here 
from 5,300 to 8,500, about 60 per cent, 
thus partially offsetting the advance in 
wheat and flour prices. 

During the same period the price of 
July option wheat declined in Chicago 
from $1.13 to $1.02, which shows clearly 
why Hungarian wheat and flour prices 
are above the level of the international 
market. This is handicapping the ex- 
port of flour, and has induced the gov- 
ernment to reduce the flour export duty 
to 5 kilos wheat “in kind” for every 100 
kilos of flour exported. Nevertheless the 
export of Hungarian patents into Aus- 
tria and Czecho-Slovakia was very dif- 
ficult, as the Budapest mills asked 2.80 


-Czecho crowns, delivered, Prague, while 


good American patents were obtainable 
at 2.50@2.60. 


CROP PROSPECTS 


The condition of the autumn sown 
crops in Jugo-Slavia is quite satisfactory, 
especially in the Voivodina district, which 
formerly belonged to Hungary, and fur- 
nished the bulk of the grist of Budapest 
mills. New crop wheat is offered con- 
siderably below the price of old wheat. 
In the coming cereal year Jugo-Slavia 
will in all probability have a considerable 
surplus. 

Owing to the small area, the wheat 
crop of Roumania will probably barely 
suffice to cover home requirements. The 
government has fixed the price of the 
new wheat at 450 lei per quintal, which 
means an advance of 50 per cent on the 
official maximum price of last year. The 
government hopes thereby to induce the 
sowing of more wheat next autumn, but 
the price is far from tempting to the 
farmers. In barley, oats and beans a 
good medium crop is expected. 

The outlook for the wheat crop in 
Czecho-Slovakia was favorable until about 
June 15, but recent wet weather has 
caused rust damage. 

A crop exceeding that of last year is 
possible in Austria, but the yield in 
wheat and rye will cover only about one 
fifth of the consumptive requirements 
of a population of 6,500,000, and the 
deficiency will have to be supplied by 
Hungary, Jugo-Slavia and America. 


REDUCED OFFICIAL PROVISIONING 


The government has decided that in 
the coming cereal year only public of- 
ficers will participate in the privilege of 
getting flour from it at exceptional 
prices. This action was necessary be- 
cause during the past year the official 
provision of consumptive requirements of 
several classes of the population has in- 
flicted upon the treasury an expenditure 
of 24,000,000,000 crowns, which is a 
heavy burden on the country. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The outstanding economic feature is 
an extraordinarily sharp rise in grain 
and flour prices, resulting from the de- 
cline in the Hungarian currency, which 
has fallen on the Zurich Exchange, since 
the middle of June from 10 centimes to 
6.25. This decline, a real disaster to 
our economic life, has been closely fol- 
lowed by a sharp rise of prices of all 
foodstuffs and manufactured goods. As 
wages and salaries have not been brought 
in line with the high prices of , the 
position of the poor and middle classes 
of the people has become seriously pre- 
carious. 

The efforts of the premier, Count 
Bethlen, in Paris, London and. Rome, to 
obtain a foreign loan, had merely a 
moral effect. The loan is necessary in 








order to consolidate the hand-to-mouth 
existence which the country has led for 
several years. The settlement of the 
loan question, though treated with much 
good will by the English, Italian and 
French governments, has been put. off 
for an uncertain period, but unfor- 
tunately a remedy to our economical and 
financial situation is of urgent and im- 
mediate necessity. 

This adverse turn, combined with the 
uncertainty created by the delay in set- 
tling the questions of reparations, is 
mainly responsible for the depreciation 
of the Hungarian currency. In order 
to steady exchange, the government is 
following a “deflatory” policy, and thus 
the note circulation amounts only to 
135,000,000,000, but this contingent is 
quite insufficient for the legitimate re- 
quirements of industry and commerce, 
and those of a population of 8,000,000. 

The present unprecedented level of 
cereal prices necessitates immense capi- 
tal, as the purchase of one carload (100 
quintals) of wheat requires 4,600,000 
crowns, therefore Budapest mills, as well 
as some of the large provincial ones, 
have been obliged to raise their share 
capital as follows, indicated in crowns 


(000’s omitted) : At 
Formerly present 
Erste Ofen-Pester Steam 
BEE, Been 35005 0550008 28,000 840,000 
Victoria Steam Mills, Ltd... 50,000 600,000 
Hungaria Steam Mills, Ltd.. 21,000 420,000 
Gisella Steam Mills, Ltd.... 15,000 300,000 


Concordia Steam Mills, Ltd. 120,000 260,000 
Pest Roller Mills, Ltd....... 2,400 60,000 
Millers’ & Bakers’ Mills, 

BM, ooessencecnessevgees 1,800 45,000 
Elizabeth Steam Mills, Ltd. 2,700 40,500 
K6énigsmtihle, Hedrich & 

DEPRUED occ wicnccccccseccs 8,000 24,000 


CZECHO-SLOVAK FLOUR SITUATION 

The further breakdown in German ex- 
change has had an extraordinary effect 
on the Czecho-Slovakian flour markets. 
Some German importers who had cov- 
ered their needs in foreign bills availed 
themselves of the enormous rise in the 
dollar exchange by selling their dollar 
bills, and at the same time they have re- 
sold the flour in Czecho-Slovakia in order 
to avoid taking up the bills of lading. 
In consequence, a great slump is re- 
ported in American products on Czecho- 
Slovakian and Austrian markets, where 
American flour and lard is being sold 
at second hand considerably below the 
original price. 


CANADIAN GRAIN INQUIRY 


Alberta Wheat Growers Give Evidence Be- 
fore Commission—Believe Co-operative 
Marketing Would Better Situation 


Epmonton, Auta.—Wheat producers 
in western Canada are greatly dissatis- 
fied with their present marketing system, 
are inclined to envy the millers because 
of their much better methods of merchan- 
dising, and are looking forward to the 
time when they shall have something in 
the way of a national or co-operative 
marketing scheme. This sums up the 
evidence submitted at the Alberta sit- 
tings of the Royal Grain Inquiry Com- 
mission, appointed by the dominion gov- 
ernment to probe the entire grain mar- 
keting situation in Canada. The com- 
mission began its work in this province, 
met in eight different centers of the 
wheat belt, gathered a round dozen rea- 
sons why the dissatisfaction exists, and 
has now gone on to the other provinces. 

It developed very clearly in these first 
meetings of the inquiry board that, so 
far, at any rate, as Alberta is concerned, 
the wheat growers desire numerous and 
early changes in the system by which 
their raw product is put on the market. 
A few of the witnesses did, indeed, take 
the view that the present system was as 
good as could be in certain particulars, 
such as grading, but no one was of the 
opinion that improvements were not de- 
sirable and possible at some point in the 
process. 

“What is the defect in the present 
system?” asked one of the commissioners 
of a particularly well-informed witness. 
“Too many slices are taken from the 
price of wheat from the time it leaves 
the producer until it reaches the con- 
sumer,” was the answer. “Some of the 
percentages can be eliminated, for with 
things as they are Canadian wheat does 
not give as much return to the producer 
as the softer grades of wheat grown in 
other countries.” 
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H. W. Wood, president of the United 
Farmers of Alberta, testified that 4 
change in merchandising methods of- 
fered the only hope of relief for western 
farmers. Their selling efficiency must 
be raised to a level with that of the 
sellers of the finished products. The 
financial interests, he thought, have se- 
cured too strong a hold on the industry, 
and it now remains for the producers jo 
regain control of their own business and, 
by organizing, to regulate the flow of 
their crop to the markets. What Mr, 
Wood had in mind was a voluntary 
wheat pool, of which he is a strong adyo- 
cate, and which he believes, with )rob- 
ably a majority of the organized A\- 
berta farmers, would bring a solution of 
the problem. 

The combined complaints made ai the 
Alberta hearings of the commission coy- 
ered the following general grounds: the 
mixing of grain at terminal elevators; 
the grading, particularly at Fort Wil- 
liam; dockages and overages; the svstem 
of weighing; the operations of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange, with the :nulti- 
plicity of services all along the linc; the 
spread in prices between Winnipey and 
Minneapolis; marginal trading and short 
selling; high freight rates; shortae of 
cars; lack of sufficient railways. the 
cost of production; and economic condi- 
tions in Europe. 

Considerable objection was expressed 
to the grain mixing as it is now lone, 
the claim being made that shipmei is of 
contract grade grains from the teri. inals 
are far in excess of receipts, and that 
it would be better if the mixing with 
other grades were not done unt!) the 
wheat reached Liverpool. It was ««imit- 
ted that the grading at Fort William 
sometimes works to the advantage of the 
shipper, rather than otherwise, but in gen- 
eral it is regarded as one of the main 
grievances. Dockage was shown to run 
from 2 to 10 per cent, and a suggvstion 
that it be fixed at 114 per cent was ap- 
proved by several of the witnesses. As 
to weighing, some of the evidence dis- 
closed the fact that somewhat loose 
methods have been followed at a few of 
the country elevators, a practice in these 
cases being to underweigh 10@1) lbs 
on each load. 

The loss and waste that the farmers 
have thus to take are responsible for 
much of their dissatisfaction witli the 
present marketing system. Appeals 
against either dockage or grading, how- 
ever, have been found almost useless, it 
was claimed, and inspection methods also 
were declared to be unsatisfactory. 

“Fleecing” was the word used by one 
of the witnesses to describe the opera- 
tions of the speculators in Winnipeg. A 
great deal of the trading done there 
through the Grain Exchange is not nec- 
essary, he thought, and many of the 
services could be eliminated, leaving, 
however, a reasonable amount of option 
trading to keep the price stable. It de- 
velo that some of the farmers do 4 
bit of speculating themselves, and in 4 
few cases they reported larger profits 
from that source than from their farm- 
ing. 

Among the suggestions made in the 
course of the several hearings were 
these: stop the short selling; return per- 
centage of overages to the producer; put 
the mixing service on the same basis as 
grading and cleaning, paying the cleva- 
tors for it; do more research work on 
grading, along scientific lines suc as 
chemical and milling tests; establish 
sample markets; put an export tariff on 
Canadian wheat going into the United 
States, sufficient to give the farmer 15@ 
20c bu to recompense him for havirg his 
wheat mixed with softer Americal 
grades; providing cleaning facilitivs at 
all country elevators. ; 

General approval of and interest I 
the Pacific Coast route as an outle: for 
Alberta wheat were expressed by the 
men giving testimony to the board. The 
disadvantage of the Great Lakes route, 
it was pointed out, is that the Allerta 
farmer can get only one third as 1uch 
wheat to Fort William in a given ‘ime 
as the Manitoba farmer, and the eleva 
tors are filled before the Alberta ship- 
ments are ready to move. Nevertheless, 
the discrimination in freight rates 
against the western in favor of the cast- 
ern route is severely felt by the pro 
ducers in this province, and it was de- 
clared that its removal would mean al 
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other 5@6c bu to them, “making the dif- 
ference between failure and success.” 
Naturally enough, a good deal was said 
about the questions of freight rates, 
car supply, and general railway service 
as affecting the marketing of grain. 

Estimates of cost of production were 
given at $16.55 and $20 per acre. The 
lower figure was made up as follows: 
plowing and harrowing, $2.50; three cul- 
tivations during the summer, $2.25; 
drilling, 75c; binding, $1; stooking, 35c; 
binder twine, 35c; seed, cleaned and 
treated, $1.50; summer fallowing, $3.60; 
taxes, 35¢; hail insurance, $1; threshing, 

At the prices and rates of yield 
of the past three years, the farmer has 
had a profit of $1.35 per acre. This is 
an additional reason why a marketing 
system that will leave him a larger net 
return is desired. 

The gist of it all is that the wheat 
producers of Alberta consider them- 
selves heavily handicapped in the sell- 
ing of their products, and this was the 
burden of their evidence before the 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission. They 
are of the opinion that some sort of co- 
operative marketing system is the only 
means of overcoming their handicaps, 
for, although they did not say so, it is 
evidently their feeling that most of the 
reforms suggested to the commission are 
out of reach except as they can be 
brought about under pressure from a 
sell ng agency of their own. 

A voluntary wheat pool is the form of 
new’ marketing system likely to be finally 
adopted and attempted. The failure of 
the efforts to set up a compulsory wheat 
board, which the farmers have been ask- 
ing for during the past two years, has 
now turned them in the direction of a 
pooling scheme, with, it is generally ad- 
mitted, much better chances of success. 
The United Farmers of Alberta have 
definitely decided to organize as soon as 
may be found possible, but their board 
of directors has announced that the or- 
ganization will not be set up in time to 
handle the 1923 crop. There are a good 
many problems to be dealt with, and it 
is likely that some special legislation will 
be necessary. 

In the meantime the Alberta govern- 
ment is making a general inquiry into 
the co-operative marketing question, and 
two of its ministers are now touring 
the Pacific Coast states for the purpose 
of gathering first hand information 
about the working methods of various 
schemes there in operation among the 
fruit growers. This investigation will 
have a bearing upon the wheat market- 
ing case as well, the assistance of the 
government in financial or other ways 
being a likely condition to the establish- 
ment of any pooling or selling system. 

One of the difficulties in the way is 
the matter of storage for the grain, since 
the prime purpose of the scheme will be 
to hold back shipments until market con- 
ditions are favorable. The lack of ade- 
quate elevator accommodation likely to 
be available for the purposes of the 
wheat board was one of the rocks on 
which the negotiations for that organiza- 
tion finally broke, and the same difficulty 
faces the voluntary wheat pool scheme. 
Some time will be necessary to make ar- 
rangements for such accommodation, 
possibly involving the erection of new 
elevators, and that will be one of the 
phases of the question to be taken up in 
the interval before the 1924 crop is ready 
for market. 

Avuprey FULiEeRToN. 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agricuture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 


Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1923¢. -. 2,285 17,966 1912 . 2,851 28,073 
1922... 1,308 11,668 1911 2,757 19,370 
1921 - 1,108 8,029 1910 2,467 12,718 
1920 1,757 10,774 1909 2,083 19,613 
1919 1,503 7,266 1908 2,679 26,8056 
1918 1,910 138,360 1907 2,864 26,861 
1917 1,984 9,164 1906. 2,506 25,576 
1916 1,606 14,296 1905....2,535 28,477 
1915 1,387 14,030 1904 3,264 23,400 
1914.... 1,645 13,749 1903. 3,233 27,300 
1913.,.. 2,291 17,868 1902 3,740 29,286 


*July 1 estimate. 





Russia exported to Finland during 
January, Fe ruary, March, and April 
More than 28,000,000 bus rye. During 

S same period the United States 


shipped less than 6,000,000 bus to that 
country, 
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the state or federal government might 
assume the duty of furnishing, adequate 
storage elevator capacity at convenient 
market points, especially at Chicago, free 
from control or operation by any grain 
dealer, broker or commission house, in 
order to remove the artificial conditions 
frequently occurring there, and with such 
storage charges and other conditions that 
the grain farmer or merchant would be 
able to store grain in competition with 
elevator merchandisers, while, by means 
of negotiable warehouse receipts obtained 
for such grain, the farmer would be 
aided in borrowing money to finance his 
crop until he was willing to sell. 
A summary of the report follows: 


SPECULATION 

The resolution made particular inquiry 
as to market manipulations, which are 
most apt to develop, of course, in the 
speculation on the large futures markets. 
The Chicago Board of Trade is by far the 
most important grain futures market in 
the United States with over 85 per cent 
of the futures trading during the five- 
year period 1914-18. Speculation is 
chiefly in wheat and corn. Futures trad- 
ing in wheat was restored on July 15, 
1920, after being in abeyance from Aug. 
25, 1917. 

In order to ascertain what effect the 
operations of large speculators and cash 
grain dealers who hedged their mercan- 
tile transactions had on the prices of 
wheat, the commission secured the daily 
trades in wheat futures on the Chicago 
Board of Trade of 12 such speculators 
and nine such hedgers for the period July 
15, 1920, to May 31, 1922. A number of 
these traders, moreover, gave detailed tes- 
timony concerning their operations. 

From the information thus obtained, 
and from other pertinent data, the com- 
mission concludes that, while speculation 
frequently caused injurious aberrations 
in wheat prices, the extensive decline in 
prices of the contract grade of wheat at 
Chicago from an average of about $2.85 
bu on July 17, 1920, to a fraction over 
$1 on Sept. 14, 1922, was due mainly to 
other factors, including supply and de- 
mand, rather than to speculation or ma- 
nipulation. Speculators and hedgers are 
especially able to run up prices during 
the delivery month and, when this occurs, 
after their future interests are closed out, 
prices inevitably fall. In general, how- 
ever, it appears that, although the fre- 
quent and temporary fluctuations in. grain 
prices may be attributed largely to specu- 
lation, the relatively infrequent but long- 
time fluctuations may be attributed al- 
most entirely to other causes, including 
actual supply and demand conditions. 

The heavy decline in wheat prices from 
July to December, 1920, occurred in a 
period of comparatively light futures 
trading in which some of the largest 
speculators were on the “long” side (i. e., 
anticipating a price advance) until about 
October, but thereafter generally on the 
“short” side (i. e., anticipating a price 
decline). 

On the other hand, the advance of about 
60c bu in May, 1921, wheat futures was 
due to a so-called “natural corner,” 
caused largely by a New York exporter 
standing for delivery on his future hedg- 
ing contracts of about 2,000,000 bus 
wheat, which was more than could be 
delivered in Chicago before the close of 
the month. 

The large increase of about 40c bu in 
May, 1922, wheat futures during January 
and February, 1922, resulted chiefly from 
a wave of speculative buying. 

In both of the last-mentioned cases, 
after the exceptional conditions were re- 
moved, wheat prices declined suddenly 
and extensively, probably to a point 
lower than they would otherwise have 
reached had it not been for these special 
conditions. 

CAR DELIVERY RULE 

The car delivery rule, which permits 
delivery of graip on futures contracts in 
cars on track, instead of in regular ele- 
vators, is used only in- emergencies, on 
a vote of the board of directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and it has been 
invoked only twice since its adoption in 
1918. Its operation is intended to af- 
fect, and naturally results in, an_ in- 
crease in the deliverable supply and. 





consequently, in a decline in _ price. 
Moreover, demurrage charges and the 
difficulty of insuring or borrowing 
money on grain delivered on track are 
additional weakening influences which 
force prices to a lower level than would 
be the case if delivery were made in 
regular elevators. In May, 1922, espe- 
cially, the invoking of the car delivery 
rule helped to break prices lower than 
would have otherwise been the case. 
Most of the wheat delivered on track in 
May, 1922, was delivered by the Armour 
Grain Co. and the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co. 

The case of the May, 1921, wheat 
squeeze mentioned above indicates also 
that a hedger, under certain conditions, 
may cause an abnormal price movement 
of the market quite as extensive as that 
of a speculator, and that there are less 
violent price fluctuations on the Chicago 
Board of Trade when it is used purely as 
a speculative institution than when used 
as a market for obtaining cash wheat, 
because if so used a squeeze or corner 
may occur. In other words, to avoid 
artificial prices in futures practically all 
future contracts must be closed out 
other than by the delivery of the actual 
grain because, if delivery is demanded 
even in a relatively small proportion of 
futures transactions, prices may sky- 
rocket toward the end of the delivery 
period, and then fall precipitately after 
its close. 

It will be noted that, in the last two 
cases mentioned, prices were run up by 
artificial conditions in the spring of the 
year, when the farmers had little or no 
wheat to sell, while the resultant slump 
came at a time when the new crop was 
moving, and the farmers were beginning 
to sell large quantities of wheat. It is 
easier, of course, to run up prices in 
the May option than in the September 
option, when the new crop affords an 
abundant supply of grain. 

While the evidence is clear that specu- 
lation during this period resulted, in 
various instances, in producing artificial 
price changes in the wheat futures mar- 
ket, the speculators whose trades were 
obtained pursued quite diverse buying 
and selling policies, although their net 
position, taken as a group, indicates 
that they were usually on the profitable 
side in different turns of the market. 

Speculation in corn futures seems not 
to have had such an extensive influence 
on corn prices as speculation in wheat 
futures had on wheat prices. The only 
striking case of any undue influence of 
futures trading on corn prices appears 
in the September, 1920, option, when the 
prices increased from $1.22 bu on Sept. 
25 to $1.28 on Sept. 30, as the result of 
a large long interest. Then on Oct. 1, 
after this long interest had been closed 
out, cash corn at Chicago fell about 25c 
bu, compared with Sept. 30. 

Various definitions have been proposed 
for the purpose of distinguishing be- 
tween the speculator and the gambler, 
such as the taking of an inherent pre- 
existing risk of the cash grain market as 
compared with the creation of a new and 
unnecessary*hazard, or the application to 
the futures market of trained ability and 
professional skill as compared with ig- 
norant plunging or following tips, or 
the legal distinction with respect to the 
existence of a bona fide intention to 
carry out the contract by delivery or re- 
ceiving of the actual grain. No matter 
by which of these definitions the question 
is determined the great majority of fu- 
tures traders are gamblers, but it is 
questionable whether any of these defini- 
tions is capable of practical administra- 
tive application in distinguishing the 
speculator from the gambler. 

In view of the fact that futures prices 
have a_ substantial influence on- cash 
prices (and this is insisted on by most of 
the proponents of futures trading) and 
the fact that artificial price conditions 
so often prevail in the futures market, 
it seems clear that, if this trading is per- 
mitted to continue, the federal govern- 
ment should regulate it, in order to 
prevent abuses. 


COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


An examination of the correspond- 
ence files of the more important grain 
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exporters, fobbers (i.e. merchants who 
sell free on board vessel at seaports) and 
elevator operators showed that in the 
sale of grain for export there was keen 
competition, but that in the purchase of 
wheat from the farmer and country ele- 
vator by exporters and fobbers there 
were two distinct price agreements in 
existence in 1921, one covering the pur- 
chase of wheat for export through Gulf 
of Mexico ports, and the other that for 
export from the Pacific Northwest. 

The Gulf price agreement included 
certain grain exporters and fobbers at 
Kansas City, New Orleans and Galves- 
ton. During the summer of 1921, there 
was an agreement among these grain 
dealers to quote uniform bids for the 
purchase of wheat in the country for ex- 
port through Galveston and New Or- 
leans. The uniform bids were arranged 
in Kansas City each afternoon and wired 
to a participant at New Orleans, who 
in turn wired them to Galveston. The 
agreement on bids seems to have origi- 
nated late in June, 1921, and was aban- 
doned in August, 1921, due to the re- 
peated nonconformance, by some of the 
participants, to its terms. The follow- 
ing concerns were active participants in 
the Gulf agreements: Armour Grain Co., 
Kansas City; J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
Kansas City; Noris Grain Co., Kansas 
City; Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain 
Co., Kansas City; Hall-Baker Grain Co., 
Kansas City; Barnes-Piazzek Co., Kan- 
sas City; C. B. Fox Co., New Orleans; 
and E. F. Newing, Galveston. 

The cause of the abandonment of the 
agreement was the necessity of some 
participants at times of procuring wheat 
to fill short cash wheat sales. Under 
such conditions higher bids were fre- 
quently made to get the wheat for ship- 
ment by a certain time to fill export 
Sales. 

Most of the foregoing grain mer- 
chants and some others apparently en- 
tered into an agreement regarding dis- 
counts on the purchase prices of the 
different grades of wheat. The commis- 
sion found indications that J. T. Fahey 
& Co., large Baltimore exporters, also 
participated in this latter agreement, 
and it had planned to examine his corre- 
spondence, but access to this company’s 
records was requested and refused. As 
stated in Volume I of this report, the 
commission attempted to enforce the 
statutory grant of power to compel the 
Baltimore concerns to grant access to 
their records, but was prevented by neg- 
ative judicial decision regarding its pow- 
er in this respect. 

A number of grain dealers and millers 
of the Pacific Northwest also had an 
agreement on the purchase of wheat in 
the country during the summer and fall 
of 1921. The latest information obtained, 
covering December, 1921, showed that 
this agreement was still in effect. 

Cuaries C. Hart. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Sept. 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 





r To 
U. K. U.S. 





From— Others 
Halifax, N. S....... Wee waces 554,001 
Other Nova Scotia 

De SON Cas eSke. 2eane “dees 48,795 
St. John, N. B...... 857,631 1 346,925 
Other New Bruns- 

WOE BONN ccc ce,  asece wee . “6a-80% 
Montreal, Que. ....1,700,049 ..... 1,112,907 
Quebec, Que. ...... ae «teen 852 
Coaticook, Que. .... 553,915 392 232,401 
Abercorn, Que. .... 11,916 4,297 28,770 
St. John’s, Que..... 63,076 38,734 138,484 
Athelstan, Que. .... 714 2,305 20,314 
St. Armand, Que. .. 714 310 9,279 
Other Quebec points ..... ae « eames 

*Cornwall, Ont. .... oe. wees 640000 

Wee, GO ccs overs eT ee 
Prescott, Ont. ..... 18,436 11,145 34,009 
Niagara Falls, Ont.. 521,818 198,584 1,423,858 
Bridgeburg, Ont.... 307,849 58,998 529,465 
Fort Francis, Ont... 7,096 9,633 1,809 
Emerson, Man. .... ..... 13,770 1,310 
North Portal, Sask... ..... i | rrr 
Other West. Canada ...... | Serre 
Vancouver, B. C.... 78,118 49,678 622,780 

Dotass cis civsss 4,134,254 396,860 5,105,969 





Breadstuffs Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat and other 
grains and grain products into the United 
States from July 1 to May 31, 1922-23 and 
1921-22, as officially reported: 


1922-23 1921-22 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 411,765 555,317 
». Fas 17,890,788 12,855,633 
ee Pee 116,296 119,685 
Ss RA 284,936 1,606,435 
BI FER: sccccndgecenss 60,018,594 70,086,098 
Biscuits, etc., Ibs...... 794,175 297,299 
Macaroni, etc., Ibs...... 3,604,426 1,759,639 


Flaxseed, bus 21,792,175 12,095,563 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XXXIIl 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
1268 of The Northwestern Miller of March 21, 1923. 


CHAPTER XXV (CONTINUED) 
MISCELLANEOUS ASPECTS OF 
SALES 

AGAINST WHOM CONTRACT IS 

ENFORCEABLE 
A question relating to the right of a 

seller of flour to hold an estate liable for 

the price was considered in the case of 

I’. Hattersley Brokerage & Commission 

Co. vs. Humes, 182 S.W. 93. 
Defendant’s husband before his death 

was president of a flour company bear- 

ing his name, and purchased flour from 
plaintiff, to recover the price for which 
suit was brought after his death against 
defendant as his executrix. She defended 
on the ground that the estate was not 
liable, that the sale was made to the cor- 
poration. On the other hand, plaintiff in- 
sisted that it had not known that the 
company was incorporated, and dealt 
with Humes wholly on his personal credit. 

Trial of the case resulted in judgment in 

favor of plaintiff, which was affirmed by 

the St. Louis court of appeals. 

It was argued on appeal that plaintiff 
was estopped to assert a claim against 
the estate because the flour was charged 
on the plaintiff’s books to the “Humes 
Flour Co.,” because invoices were ren- 
dered to the company, and because par- 
tial payments were received through 
checks of the company. 

The court of appeals decided that, 
standing alone, these facts would be 
strong evidence that the sales were made 
to the company and not to Humes indi- 
vidually, but held that this evidence was 
outweighed by the proven facts that, att- 
er having previously made numerous pur- 
chases of flour in his own name from 
plaintiff, dealings were suspended be- 
tween the parties; that in the meantime 
Humes incorporated the company with- 
out plaintiff's knowledge; that Humes, on 
reopening the account, directed that 
charges be made to the company name,” 
saying that he was the “company,” and 
that plaintiff assumed that the company 
name was merely a trade name adopted 
by Humes. 

“Obviously,” said the court, “plaintiff is 
not, in such circumstances, to be regard- 
ed as estopped from asserting its claim 
against the estate of Humes if the credit 
was given in the first instance to Mr. 
Humes individually. The real question 
in such circumstances is rather one of 
fact as to whom credit was given.” 

Plaintiff was enabled to further fortify 
its case by showing that its correspond- 
ence with mills concerning deliveries to 
Humes manifested an_ intention that 
credit was being extended to him, and 
not to the company. 

* * 


SECTION 250, 


The Michigan supreme court affirmed 
judgment in favor of plaintiff in the 
case of Commercial Milling Co. vs. Schie- 
mann, 188 N.W. 355, on account of goods 
sold to a partnership to whose ay 
business in Detroit defendant succeeded. 
The mill relied on an agreement on de- 
fendant’s part to assume the firm’s in- 
debtedness, as evidenced by a bill of sale. 
The suit was defended on the ground 
that there had been no delivery of the 
bill of sale to defendant, but the court 
finds that, after the agreement was re- 
duced to writing, defendant immediately 
assumed management and control of the 
business. This is held to have been suffi- 
cient to charge him with liability to the 
mill. 


* * 


The value of documentary proof of 
sales, as against delivery on mere verbal 
or telephonic orders, is illustrated by a 
case passed upon by the Mississippi su- 
preme court in the case of Gulfport Gro- 
- Co. vs. Brooks & Myers, 77 So. 657. 

laintiff sued to recover the price of 


feedstuffs delivered by it to defendants. 
Defendants admitted the delivery, but 
insisted that they bought from another 
firm, which in turn bought from plaintiff, 
ordering delivery to be made to defend- 
ants. It was claimed that defendants 
were liable to the other firm only, and that 
plaintiff must look to that firm for pay- 
ment, 

The only written evidence bearing on 
the controversy was a letter written, after 
delivery, by defendants to plaintiff, stat- 
ing that plaintiff “need not be afraid of 
getting the $92, but owing to slow col- 
lection have been unable to settle sooner, 
but will say this will be paid in the next 
few days.” 

The trial judge was so clearly con- 
vinced that this established liability 
against defendants that he ordered judg- 
ment in plaintiff’s favor, refusing to per- 
mit the jury to pass upon the question 
whether the sale had been made by the 
other firm and not plaintiff, so far as de- 
fendants were concerned. This decision 
was reversed and a new trial ordered, 
the supreme court holding that it was tor 
the jury to determine from the conflicting 
testimony as to who was really defend- 
ants’ creditor. 

At first blush, it may seem that the 
trial judge was right, but the view taken 
by the higher court accords with the well- 
settled rule of law that a promise made 
without consideration is not legally en- 
forceable. In short, the letter was com- 
petent evidence against defendants as an 
admission that they bought directly from 
plaintiff, but was not conclusive on that 
point. It could not fix liability primarily, 
because liability had already accrued be- 
fore the letter was written, and if lia- 
bility was to the third party, there was 
no consideration to sustain the promise 
contained in the letter. 


PURCHASE FROM ONE HAVING 
NO TITLE 


Whether a mill or grain merchant will 
be protected in the purchase in good 
faith of grain from one afterward shown 
to have no title to it was the sole ques- 
tion presented to the Kansas supreme 
court in the case of Leslie vs. Wm. Kel- 
ly Milling Co., 197 Pac. 1094. 

Defendant mill bought a quantitv of 
wheat from one who had taken it from 
another’s granary, the mill innocently 
supposing that the seller had good title 
to the grain. Plaintiff, the owner, sued 
the mill for the value of the wheat and 
the supreme court has affirmed judgment 
in plaintiff's favor. Referring to an an- 
cient English legal principle that one who 
bought goods in a public market in good 
faith took good title although it later 
developed that the seller had stolen the 
property, the supreme court remarked: 

“Tt is said that the question is of great 
practical importance to the mills and 
elevators in this state, and that millers 
and others engaged in buying grain can- 
not in the hurry of business make ex- 
tended inquiry and trace back to its 
source every bushel of wheat offered to 
them in the usual course of their busi- 
ness. 

“Markets overt were a Saxon institu- 
tion ingrafted on the common law in 
England. From that time a sale in mar- 
ket overt conferred a good title upon a 
bona fide buyer, though the seller had 
no title whatsoever, and even though he 
had acquired the property by theft. 

“*All contracts for anything vendible 
made in market overt shall be binding, 
and sales pass the property, though 
stolen, if it be an open and proper place 
for the kind of goods, there be an actual 
sale for valuable consideration, no notice 
of wrongful possession, no collusion, par- 
ties able to contract, a contract original- 
ly and wholly in the market overt, toll 
be paid, if requisite, by statute, and the 
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contract be made between sun and sun.’ 
2 Bouv. Law Dict. (Rawle’s 3d Rev.) 
2096. 

“By the English Sales of Goods Act of 
1893, the common law rule is still in force. 

“In this country the exception in favor 
of sales in market overt has never been 
recognized, because there are no such 
markets here. Dame vs. Baldwin, 8 
Mass. 518. The institution of markets 
overt has never been recognized in any 
of the United States nor received here 
any judicial sanction. Ventress et al. vs. 
Smith, 10 Pet. 161, 9 L. Ed. 382. 

“The plaintiff concedes this, but con- 
tends that, an exception to the general 
right of ownership in a thing when he 
has no right of property having been 
adopted in this country for the sake of 
commerce, in the cases of money, bank 
bills, and negotiable paper payable to 
bearer or transferable by delivery in the 
due course of business (Murray vs. Lard- 
ner, 2 Wall. 110, 17 L. Ed. 857; 24 R.C.L. 
377), a similar exception should be rec- 
ognized in the case of sales of wheat and 
other grains of such character that they 
cannot be identified by even the most 
careful inspection. 

“While it is doubtless true, as suggest- 
ed, that in the hurry of business millers 
and elevator companies may find it diffi- 
cult to trace back to its source every load 
of small grain offered to them in the 
usual course of business, yet similar risks 
are assumed every day in the purchase 
of all kinds of property in many other 
kinds of business. We see no reason for 
making an exception in tavor of grain 
merchants.” 


SECTION 252, TESTIMONY AS TO DECEDEN'T’S 
DECLARATIONS 

The value of preserving written records 
of business negotiations is illustrated by 
the decision of the Minnesota supreme 
court in the case of Caldwell Milling & 
Elevator Co. vs. L. L. May Co., 169 N.W. 
797. 

Ordinarily, when negotiations are pure- 
ly verbal it is open to either party to sub- 
sequent litigation based upon them to 
testify fully as to what was said in those 
negotiations. But an important excep- 
tion to the rule may arise when it is at- 
tempted to bind an adverse party by 
proving something said by a person who 
has since died. 

Recognizing the opportunity for per- 
jury which exists where a living and in- 
terested person is permitted to testify to 
a conversation with one since deceased, 
Minnesota, like other states, has enacted 
that a party to a suit, or one interested in 
its outcome, shall not be permitted to 
testify to such a conversation concerning 
a matter in litigation. 

In the suit above referred to there was 
a dispute as to whether onion seed sold 
by the mill to defendant was sold merely 
by sample, as claimed by the salesman, 
or whether there was a verbal warranty 
of germinating power, as claimed by de- 
fendant. 

The salesman, not being a party to the 
action and not being pecuniarily interest- 
ed in the outcome, was held to have been 
properly permitted to testify that the 
sale was made to defendant through its 
former president, since deceased, on a 
verbal understanding that the seed should 
conform to a sample which was tested by 
defendant, and that the seed delivered 
conformed to that sample. 

It was sought to contradict this version 
of the contract by testimony of the new 
president of the company that he heard 
the verbal negotiations, and that they 
were to the effect that the decedent ex- 
acted a warranty of the germinating 
power of the seed. This testimony the 
supreme court held was properly exclud- 
ed at the trial, because this witness was 
presumptively interested pecuniarily in 
the outcome of the suit, within the mean- 
ing of the statute referred to. This pre- 
sumption rested upon the fact that he 
was president of the company, and the 
further presumption that he qualified as 
such by being a director, and qualified as 
a director by rong ke stockholder, all as 
required by the Minnesota corporation 
laws. 

In short, the mill’s salesman could tes- 
tify to what was said by the deceased rep- 
resentative of the defendant company, 
because the result of the suit could not 
affect his interests one way or the other, 
whereas the defendant’s witness was dis- 
qualified to detail that conversation, be- 
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cause, as a stockholder, he was personally 
interested in the outcome of the suit. ~ 


BURDEN OF PROOF IN LAW- 
SUITS 


Right to judgment in a lawsuit fre- 
quently turns upon the point as to which 
of the parties has the burden of estab- 
lishing the existence or nonexistence of 
a particular fact. The point becomes 
vital when conflicting evidence is so even- 
ly balanced that a court or jury is un- 
able to determine what the facts actual- 
ly are, or when there is a failure of proof 
of some material fact. The party who 
has failed to sustain the burden cast upon 
him by the law to prove his claim by a 
preponderance of the evidence must fail. 
It therefore becomes both interesting and 
important to understand what the courts 
hold on the question as to whether plaii- 
tiff or defendant has the burden to est:')- 
lish the facts in a given respect. 

For example, a mill sells a customer a 
quantity of flour or feed and the buyer 
subsequently claims that it was damaved. 
Must the mill affirmatively establish t)c 
fact that the goods were in proper con- 
dition, or must the buyer prove that th: 
were not? The law on this question j:.:s 
been summed up as follows by a stanc- 
ard legal authority: 

“Where the purchaser refuses to av- 
cept the goods as being of a quality j\\- 
ferior to that contracted for, the burden 
is on the seller to show that the goo:!s 
are of such quality, in an action for '!\ 
price of the goods or for damages. After 
acceptance of the goods the presumption 
is that they are of the agreed quality, 
and the burden is on the buyer to slio\ 
that they were not of the agreed quality. 
So, too, in an action by the buyer to 
recover damages for defects in qualily, 
the burden of proof is on the buyer. . 

35 Cyc. 230, 231. 

Thus it will be seen that in the case 
we have supposed it is a material circum- 
stance whether the buyer has accepted ce- 
livery or not. If he has rejected delivery 
and the seller sues to recover damages or 
the agreed purchase price, the mill would 
have the burden of proving, as part of its 
case, that the goods tendered were of the 
contract quality. But if the buyer has 
accepted them and later seeks to recover 
damages on a theory that the flour or 
feed was of inferior quality or damaged 
when delivered to him, the claim fails 
unless he affirmatively establishes the fact 
of such inferiority or damage. 

In passing, it is worthy of note that 
the buyer’s proof of damaged condition 
of the goods must relate to the time when 
they were delivered to him. “Testimony 
as to the defective condition of the goods 
some time after their delivery is not gen- 
erally admissible.” 35 Cyc. 231. If it is 
possible or probable that goods may have 
become damaged between the time of de- 
livery and some later time when they are 
found to be injured, it is incumbent 
upon the buyer to prove that the deteri- 
oration did not arise in the meantime. 

But, as decided by the Kansas supreme 
court, where a suit is brought by a con- 
tract buyer for nondelivery of corn or 
other commodity and is defended on the 
ground that the defendant seller offered 
to deliver merchantable goods complying 
with the contract, the burden is on the 
seller to affirmatively establish the fact 
that the goods offered for delivery w«re 
merchantable. This decision is in /ine 
with the holding of the Arkansas supre'ne 
court that, where a seller sues for tlic 
contract price of goods, it is not sufficient 
to merely show that a certain lot of gos 
was shipped; it must be proved that tiey 
answered the requirements of the ©0- 
tract. 

On the other hand, as declared by the 
Washington supreme court, a buyer's ac- 
ceptance of delivery and failure to ¢.'- 
plain of the quality of the goods wii'in 
a reasonable time raises a presump!'?!! 
that his subsequent complaint is unfou:.'- 
ed. This accords with the conclus::' 
reached by the Delaware superior coi 
that one asserting a breach of warral:: 
of the soundness of goods must show th't 
unsoundness existed at the time of s:'° 
and delivery. 

It is also in line with the decision of 
the United States circuit court of «)- 
peals for the eighth circuit, in the case 
of Crescent Milling Co. vs. H. N. Strait 
Mfg. Co., 227 Fed. 804, holding that. 
where an engine had been installed in a 
mill for a buyer, the burden was on him 
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to prove that the engine was not as it 
was represented to be. 

An examination of the law reports dis- 
closes very numerous decisions of the ap- 
pellate courts of the various states on the 
following points: 

When a seller sues to recover the con- 
tract price of | ope it is incumbent upon 
him to prove the making of the contract 
relied on, its terms, and delivery made 
in compliance with the provisions of the 
agreement, but he need not affirmatively 
establish the fact that the buyer has not 
paid the price; payment being a defense 
which the buyer must prove. If the buyer 
relies upon a claim that the original con- 
tract has been canceled or modified, or 
that it is unenforceable against him as 
having been induced through fraud, he 
assumes the obligation of proving by the 
greater weight of the evidence that the 
contract was so canceled, modified or 
induced by fraud. 

When a buyer seeks to recover or 
counterclaim damages on the ground that 
the condition or quality of goods was 
warranted by the seller and that tnere 
has been a breach of such warranty, the 
buyer assumes the burden of establish- 
ing both the facts that a warranty was 
actually made and that it has been bro- 
ken. And, as held by the Illinois ap- 
pellate court, proof by the buyer that 
the goods were not as represented must 
relate to the time when they were sold 
and delivered, as distinguished from their 
condition at some later time. 

Furthermore, the buyer must prove 
that he has been damaged by the breach 
of warranty and the extent of the dam- 
age. That there has been a breach of 
warranty will not warrant a court in as- 
— damages without proof as to 
what loss was actually sustained. 

Claims for dama for breach of con- 
tracts to buy or sell goods often fail for 
want of proof as to the extent of the 
aggrieved party’s actual loss as ascer- 
tained by reference to market values. 
For instance, in the case of Stephenson 
vs. Jebeles & Colias Confectionery Co., 
65 So, 314, the Alabama court of appeals 
denied plaintiffs right to recover for 
defendant’s refusal to accept flour bar- 
gained for, because there was no suffi- 
cient proof as to the market value of the 
flour at the contract time and place for 
delivery. : 

In the absence of such proof the court 
could not determine the extent of the 
loss within the rule that damages are to 
be assessed with regard to the excess of 
the contract price above the market value 
of the goods at the time and place when 
and where the buyer should have accepted 
delivery. In this case a witness testified 
to market values, but the court found 
that he did not possess such accurate 
information on the subject as to qualify 
him to give reliable evidence. 

A similar question was preesnted to the 
Arkansas supreme court in the case of 
S. & S. Flour Mills Co. vs. Morrison Mill- 
ing Co., 174 S.W. 1160. In that suit, 
which was brought to recover damages 
for breach of a contract to buy flour, 
plaintiff proved the contract and _ its 
breach, and also showed that the flour was 
resold for defendant’s account at a cer- 
tain price. The court held that the proof 
was insufficient ; that “the plaintiff should 
have gone further and proved that that 
was the highest price it could be sold for 
in the open market.” 

However, since defendant had intro- 
duced evidence tending to show that the 
market value was 10c per bag higher 
than the price at which plaintiff resold, 
the court permitted plaintiff to recover 
the difference between this market value 
and the higher price which defendant had 
agreed to pay. Except for this proof on 
defendant’s own part, plaintiff must have 
failed in its suit for failing to prove a 
proper basis for the assessment of dam- 
ages, 

Since the rule works both ways, it is 
the law, as decided by the Georgia su- 
preme court, that where a seller inex- 
cusably fails to deliver, the buyer has the 
burden of proving his loss based on in- 
creased cost of buying substitute goods 
in the open market. . 

There are numerous court decisions to 
the effect that where one party to a con- 
tract repudiates it before delivery is at- 
tempted the aggrieved party must not 
only prove the breach but must show that 
he was in a position to perform his part 
f the agreement. That is, if a buyer of 
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flour definitely repudiates his undertak- 
ing before the flour is shipped, the seller 
should show his ability and willingness to 
deliver on the contract terms. Or if flour 
is contracted for sale for cash, and the 
seller refuses to deliver, the buyer should 
establish the fact that he had the means 
of ‘paying cash on delivery. 

here a contract does not provide for 
delivery of a specific quantity of goods, 
stipulating that the seller will deliver all 
the requirements of the buyer’s business 
for a stated period, and the buyer claims 
damages for nondelivery, it is incumbent 
upon him to prove that the goods or- 
dered were necessary to supply the legiti- 
mate demands of his trade. 

Other holdings of the courts are as 
follows: 

When a buyer seeks to avoid liability 
for the agreed price of goods on the 
ground that they have been returned to 
the seller, the burden is on the buyer to 
prove that the goods have not only been 
returned, but also that they have been 
accepted and retained by the seller. 

A party to a sales contract who relies 
upon a claimed agreement extending tne 
time for delivery under that contract has 
the burden of establishing the fact that 
an extension was mutually agreed upon. 

When it is established that a contract 
to sell goods has been broken, it is in- 
cumbent upon the seller to show that the 
buyer could have avoided loss by buying 
substitute goods elsewhere. 

Where interlineation of a contract 
forms a material element of the agree- 
ment, the burden is on the person who 
relies upon it to show that the contract 
was not unauthorizedly altered, and not 
on the other party of the contract to af- 
firmatively prove such alteration. 

This rule was laid down by the appel- 
late term of the New York supreme court 
in the case of Langenthal vs. Oberman, 
171 N. Y. Supp. 144, wherein plaintiff 
sued to recover damages for breach of 
defendant’s contract to sell a quantity 
of flour. 

The written contract of sale involved in 
the suit contained the name of a milling 
company as seller, but there was a line 
drawn through the name and defendant’s 
name appeared instead. On this fact de- 
fendant asserted that plaintiff was not 
entitled to recover damages against him; 
that the mill was the real contract seller, 
and that defendant had merely signed as 
an agent. But, after reviewing all the 
evidence in the case, the court determined 
that plaintiff had sufficiently proved that 
he did not alter the contract, and that 
the agreement was made with defendant 
personally. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 





Flour exports from Canada in June, 1923 
and 1922, in barrels: 

To— 1923 1922 
United States ......... 16,617 47,631 
United Kingdom ...... 397,944 400,856 
Other countries ....... 490,058 316,138 

DORGIS 60 cv cavresecs 904,619 764,625 


Flour exports for the 10 months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 
in barrels: 





1922-23 1921-22 

United States ........ 396,860 595,909 
United Kingdom ..... 4,134,254 3,977,276 
Other countries ....... 5,105,969 2,228,088 
, 0! ere ee 9,637,083 ° 6,801,273 


Wheat exports in June, 1923 and 1922, in 
bushels: 





1923 1922 

United States ........ 1,222,047 1,498,824 
United Kingdom ...... 13,104,902 6,991,281 
Other countries ...... 7,901,949 3,270,372 
DOTA .ceviccnsvves 22,228,898 11,760,477 


Wheat exports for the 10 months of the 
crop years beginning Sept. 1, 1922 and 1921, 
in bushels: 


1922-23 1921-22 
United States ........ 11,848,463 13,362,484 
United Kingdom ...... 160,015,234 98,116,968 
Other countries ...... 33,734,287 25,996,957 





WEE. no AS Te caw 205,597,984 137,476,409 





United States—Rye Crop 


Rye crop of the United States in 1923, as 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
on the basis of condition July 1, compared 
with the final figures for 1922 and for the 
five-year average of 1917-21, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 





> 1923 1922 Av. 

Michigan ......... 7,261 8,294 8,460 
Wisconsin ........ 6,142 7,139 6,705 
Minnesota ........ 15,428 21,926 8,757 
North Dakota 10,125 24,506 13,219 
South Dakota ..... 3,883 7,902 5,368 
Pennsylvania ..... 4,109 3,740 3,419 
BRGIGRE .cccesccciee 4,200 8,816 4,602 
Tilimolg on. cee eee 4,153 4,096 3,211 
United States ... 68,704 95,497 70,324 


Canada—Milling in May 
Preliminary statement: of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 


in May, 1923, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 

East West Total 
Wheat .ncccocs, 2,809,693 2,967,761 5,777,454 
CRED  ccccscevers 171,409 285,927 457,336 
pO Perr 25,617 25,096 50,713 
Buckwheat 5 | err 3,254 
BNO ccs cdescese 3,597 3,241 6,838 
COPD ccvccvccess 71,414 9,442 80,856 
Mixed grain .... 761,258 20,989 782,247 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in May, 
1923: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 132,451 213,824 346,275 
Manitoba 2 patent. 152,653 287,538 440,191 
Ont. wint. straight. 26,620 ...... 26,620 
All others ........ 310,488 153,184 463,672 

Totals, flour .... 622,212 654,546 1,276,758 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ...... 1,730 3,119 4,849 
BGM cccesecgescocese 9,431 9,954 19,385 
Shorts and middlings. 12,323 11,872 24,195 
All other offal ....... 662 980 1,642 
Other cereals, 

Ibe— East West Total 
Oatmeal ....... 324,069 726,972 1,051,041 
Rolled oats .... 383,863 2,563,233 2,947,096 
Barley, pot and 

BOOT .ccccecs 67,043 28,616 95,659 
Rye meal ..... 101,196 104,860 206,056 
Corn flour and 

MOS] .ccccers eS Te 238,246 
Buckwheat flour 51,864  ...... 51,864 


Total products in months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April, 1923 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat flour, 














bbls— Jan. Feb. Mch. April 
Manitoba 1 patent. 419 400 432 374 
Manitoba 2 patent. 435 398 459 409 
Ont. wint. straight. 35 46 40 37 
All others ........ 678 554 656 515 

Totals, flour ...1,567 1,398 1,587 1,335 

Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour... 9 8 9 5 
errr eee 24 21 24 19 
Shorts and mid- 

GUM cccveccces 31 27 32 26 
All other offal..... 6 4 4 3 

Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal ........ 2,027 2,658 1,097 1,087 
Rolled oats ..... 10,105 6,544 5,14 4,120 
Barley, pot and 

DOOTE .ncccoce 384 306 418 226 
Rye meal ....... 85 35 157 42 
Buckwheat flour. vis 281 165 340 
Corn flour and 

ee 840 646 904 819 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from June 1, 1922, to May 31, 1923, in bar- 
rels: 


POT UTTI ET CULES TRL EUR CLE 1,023,729 
EE cae 56 0:E909 CHSES ERE 069:9,04080 6% 981,682 
MIE 6.8.6.0-5'6 6.0 6.0.0:0.6-9'0.00 404.0 00% 68:8 1,218,172 
NE 69 6 6e'0 k o:4.0 0:6.002.05 60:5 8 KS 1,552,566 
EE. 5 Win 6.4.0.4. 80-090: 66 0440060 08 2,156,257 
Wovermmber .......ccccccccccces 2,228,401 
PPT eee eERe Le ree 1,947,775 
cs bps 5:60:000 5.0 FAS WN SS CASON 1,648,794 
,. SPP TITTLE TTR TELL 1,472,959 
EL, 600.0664 os 08 4's wed ee eee ar ue 1,676,668 
PPT oPT Trier renee: 1,383,188 
BE Sowa eecpecerrvcevssterresenes 1,325,246 

MEE. GV avashenegesdetiueneneees 18,610,437 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 

William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to 

June 30, 1922-1923 and 1921-22, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1922-23 1921-22 
(0 ee rere 236,846,461 181,777,664 
CG 6.690045 ba sone 24,578,001 36,244,031 
Ae 14,500,867 10,418,986 
Piaxzseed .... cee. 2,515,485 1,990,348 
MD. Ab.b60 050-05.005 0044 10,653,302 3,742,654 
Corn Coseessedeewe 54,363 466,108 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1922-23 1921-22 
WORE ccvcsscccecsss 213,556,970 154,160,887 
SD in k:v. 0:0 0's 66:4 Sas 9-56 16,409,697 29,219,439 
BEE Seccceadeceeue 10,162,095 9,281,259 
pS  Sereereeeee 1,853,329 2,937,683 
BO: saceccsscesescnes 8,633,576 3,723,966 
DR Se cbcccduneveuss 868 Na00 97,388 
By rail— 
WHEE hoc decrenscess 18,142,970 12,145,915 
. Severe reer et 6,001,212 8,062,368 
PP 1,792,104 1,130,470 
+, Peer eee 653,215 315,565 
i a6 90.5 6:0 aNd 68> 11,674 31.516 
Serr err Tee ee 52,794 365,230 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from Canada 
from Sept. 1 to June 30, 1922-23 and 1921-22, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
orts, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1922-23 1921-22 
United States ........ 11,848,463 13,362,484 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports..... 121,562,782 75,129,354 

Via Canadian ports. 38,452,452 22,987,614 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports..... 4,168,371 16,712,796 

Via Canadian ports. 29,565,916 9,284,161 








Total® .ccccccccess 205,597,984 137,476,409 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
1922-23 1921-22 

United States ........ 396,860 595,909 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports..... 1,485,962 1,802,618 

Via Canadian ports. 2,648,292 2,174,658 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8. ports..... 2,419,709 982,822 

Via Canadian ports. 2,686,260 1,245,266 

Totals .sssssssenes 9,637,088 6,801,273 
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Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








1923— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
MET Seheocepeteuvcouaeed 9,438 945,904 
SEED boc cotecvecceces 20,482 2,812,094 
ED Aa ban eb¥eGan see 26,429 344,513 
Pee 38,107 209,974 
GO cecccrcsccesss 36,678 251,719 

1922— 

Aree 50,923 2,580,518 
PTR 40,652 3,175,568 
CE 0600 00005 <0 60% 50,685 2,566,109 
September® .......:... 41,823 782,448 
BOE. 0 si sks ccc 40,681 1,151,507 
SS cadkvuedenss 45,867 3,070,434 
MD ok ee iebOh sete vate 63,787 1,609,876 
ES hbk ik a-p'o4e0% vba cae aoe 61,287 1,231,032 
SE 6.6 44 d4¥ Stee aeen as 61,140 483,063 
SE décdeestiseGa &60 55,648 2,673,267 
en , MTT 64,069 199,304 
pO” ee eee 117,527 3,119,583 
1921— 
DOCCMBOP occ ccccecees 57,839 2,052,247 
ee er ee 82,605 1,184,776 
SE” Oia '006.0404 606 45,756 878,115 
| BPP eer 3,519 81,031 
0 Pee ere Tee 3,697 239,559 
EE at eéoceesteceetoee 2,270 713,669 
EN. 94-64 SW ad04 4 eae 6,287 89,807 
Se biswe Oh eesase0 eb Ree 47,851 1,902,667 
SEE 554.00420%500 000% 118,944 4,451,304 
BERT ba 846 00 b4s06048 174,419 2,784,281 
ee 202,324 4,403,712 
PEED 6-be Uescdes eens 220,443 4,504,856 

1920— 

December 226,798 11,235,112 
‘November 201,667 9,522,578 
| . 163,327 9,802,149 
September 14,556 1,842,397 
SE. 6 ¥5.0:56:5-460:0%6.0% 17,871 364,827 
eee 26,397 100,334 
ee ee re 39,283 283,010 
ME BAe h0095 466 a04 6645 20,940 474,891 
SEE. W dawinedoe46620 008 22,037 227,284 
EN <b da0'8-6$:0:9.8890'8 11,539 665,154 
ny MERLE T TREE TE 27,362 534,692 
SORGRTT cicesvcvicvces 29,011 756,228 
Totals, fiscal years— 

UL See 411,765 17,890,788 

OS ee 619,105 14,465,509 

ae 1,420,884 51,004,024 

OS Se 159,056 4,779,764 

TES 9 4.6.5 0 6 4% we 38,040 11,121,000 

US Sere 675,096 28,177,000 

\  ) Pere 174,704 24,138,000 

0 ee 329,905 5,703,000 

| eee 64,200 426,000 

3) SS 89,911 1,979,000 

|) errs 107,558 798,000 
Totals, calendar years— 

1922 694,089 22,642,709 

965,954 23,286,024 
800,788 35,808,656 
16,623 7,910,000 
167,124 17,036,000 
642,435 33,583,000 
185,000 8,572,000 
244,000 4,052,000 
79,000 1,714,000 
85,000 783,000 





*Imports from Sept. 22 to Sept. 30 included 
in October and not September totals, as the 
new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 

tEleven months. 





Canadian Flour Production and Exports 


Canadian wheat fiour production from Sept. 
1 to May 31 during the three past crop 





years, in barrels, as officially reported, to- 
gether with the percentages of total increase: 
1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 

September 1,552,566 1,245,678 573,513 
October ...... 2,156,257 1,390,520 1,143,380 
November .... 2,228,401 1,695,689 1,044,242 
December .... 1,947,775 1,807,127 886,311 
January ...... 1,643,794 1,182,482 998,243 
February 1,472,959 1,311,935 737,943 
March ....... 1,676,668 1,253,025 882,459 
BOOT ccccvces 1,383,188 998,891 768,371 
TERT cccoscess 1,325,246 1,201,685 727,979 

Totals ..... 15,386,854 12,087,032 7,762,441 
Per cent of gain 

over— 
BOSAH-BS. cc ccccccses 27 o* 
1920-21........0... 98 56 


Canadian wheat flour exports from Sept. 1 
to May 31 during the three past crop years, 
in barrels, as officially reported, together 
with the percentages of total increase: 





1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 

September 697,379 360,959 309,926 
October ...... 855,232 659,167 570,479 
November .... 1,214,462 855,957 744,169 
December .... 1,462,651 747,505 607,573 
January ..... 1,025,357 631,821 703,641 
February - 270,438 665,111 622,730 
March .....<. 1,220,942 986,450 820,730 
ry) eee 832,298 612,377 535,417 
MAY sc ccccnces 644,725 617,301 517,740 

Totals ..... 8,732,464 6,036,647 5,432,405 
Per cent of gain 

over— 
BOBRORS. wi csccvccce 45 ae 
Pe 61 11 





Northwest—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
flaxseed crop in the Northwest, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Minn. N.D. §8.D. Totals Mont. 

1923* 6,229 8,311 2,985 16,525 1,082 
1922. 3,200 5,462 1,834 10,496 889 
1921 2,983 2,795 1,404 7,182 550 
1920 3,040 4,033 2,200 9,273 1,058 
1919 2,304 2,990 1,120 6,414 481 
1918 3,536 6,240 1,425 12,201 1,641 
1917 2,090 38,764 980 6,834 1,749 
1916 1,700 8,137 930 10,767 3,088 
1915 3,150 6,534 1,100 10,784 2,625 
1914 2,930 6,972 750 10,652 2,400 
1913.... 3,150 7,200 3,060 13,410 3,600 
1912.... 4,121 12,086 5,323 21,530 6,620 
1911.... 3,200 9,120 3,217 16,637 3,272 
91 828 4,021 2,860 9,699 2,100 


1910.... 2, 
*July 1 estimate. 





if 
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Bill Jones drove a coal wagon. In the 
course of work he delivered a load of 
coal at the house of a citizen with whose 
cook he was acquainted, and was greeted 
by her warmly after the coal had been 
unloaded. Bill’s boss wondered what had 
become of him, as time passed, and called 
at the house to see if the coal had been 
delivered. He found Bill in the kitchen. 

“What are you doing here?” asked the 
boss. 

“I thought I went with the coal.” 

“Why?” 

“I was weighed with it.” 

* * 


—Judge. 


“Did you give the taxi driver a sat- 
isfactory tip?” 

“T did, but it wasn’t.” —Life. 

” * 

She was only a little girl, but for all 
that she was a much travelled young 
person. In reply to the question, “Where 
do you like best of all to really live?” 
she made answer: “In Rome, Paris, or 
Cheyenne!” 

—New York Sun and Globe. 
* * 


Cheerful Lunatic (to nervous visitor) : 
“Good morning! Good evening! Good 
night! Good gracious! How time flies!” 

Humorist (London). 
* * 


“No, Frank,” thundered Papa Smith, 
a shrewd business man who read the 
magazines for cultivated readers, “not 
one penny for a literary career unless 
you take some name like Ossip Walik- 
itzky !” —Ladies’ Home Journal. 

* * 


Little Miss Gwendolyn was discours- 
ing affably with the rich widower who 
was quite interested in her mother. 

“If I send you a doll,” said Mr. Rich- 
ingdon, “should it have golden hair like 
yours?” 

Gwendolyn: “Oh, no; the next doll I 
get must have hair like mama’s—to take 
off and put on.” —The Hudsonian. 

* ” 


“Is this an exclusive hotel?” 

“The last word in exclusiveness. How- 
ever, I believe it’s permissible to ad- 
dress the head clerk without the for- 
mality of an introduction.” 

—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
* _ 


A woman who frequently went out to 
spend the day with friends had been 
accompanied by her six-year-old son. 
One evening on returning home very 
much bored with the day’s experiences, 
the boy remarked, “Mother, if you don’t 
stop taking me around with you so much, 
people will think you have married a 
dwarf.” —Boston Transcript. 

* ” 


Magistrate: “I cannot understand 
you... . You admit murdering this poor 
old woman for a paltry half a crown!” 

Prisoner: “Well, guv’nor, half a crown 
here and half a crown there .. . it soon 
mounts up, yer know !”—London Opinion. 

. + 


“This fellow Skinner tried to tell me 
that he has had the same automobile 
for five years, and has never paid a 
cent for repairs on it,” said the fat 
man. “Do you believe that?” 

“I do,” replied the thin man, sadly. 
“I’m the man who did his repair work 
for him.” —The Continent (Chicago). 
7 + * 

“I do not care to keep that dinner 
engagement tomorrow night,” said the 
absent-minded professor. “I shall forget 
about it.” But, absent-minded as usual, 
he forgot to forget, and was much cha- 
grined to find himself being welcomed 
by the host. 

—Kansas Agricultural Brown Bull. 
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The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 200-BBL 
mill in central Michigan; state experience 
and salary expected. Address 1435, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


Kansas mill of over 500 bbls ca- 
pacity has opening for sales manager 
who is willing to spend most of his 
time in the field. Does not want a 
desk man to boss somebody else but 
a keen, active man to get out into 
the trade, get to know it and find 
business where business is. The 
opening is more attractive than it 
sounds from this statement of re- 
quirements,—and the pay will be in 
generous proportion to results. Don’t 
apply in blank. Tell about yourself 
and what you have done. Address 
947, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


A MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN COMPANY HAS 
a vacancy in its laboratory for a first class 
cereal chemist; must be thoroughly pro- 
ficient. Address 1430, care Northwestern 
Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 





CALIFORNIA SALESMAN WANTED 


High grade Kansas mill wants to engage 
representative for northern California terri- 
tory. Considerable trade already established. 
Would prefer man on commission, but to man 
of proved record and ability would consider 
salary and expense basis, perhaps with bonus 
attached. Exceptional opportunity for man 
who wants to travel that field. Address 946, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man to represent us on high grade hard 
wheat flour in territory where he can ob- 
tain the best results; give full information 
in first letter. Address 945, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


A large mill grinding Kansas hard wheat 
desires the services of a live wire sales- 
man who knows the Ohio trade and can 
sell them quality flour. To one who can 
qualify a remunerative position is open, 
Address 959, care Northwestern Miller, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





SALESMAN FOR MICHIGAN—A MILL IN 
the Northwest with a reputation for quality 
flours desires a salesman who can com- 
mand a liberal salary in return for volume 
produced. Address 1429, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Min- 
neapolis, 


SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED WITH FLOUR 
trade, desires eastern Iowa or northern 
Illinois territory; can furnish satisfactory 
references and can start on territory with- 
out delay. Address 1439, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WANTED BY A 
MILL MANAGER 


who has had over 20 years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of the 
trade; age 43; main considera- 
tion would be to acquire a work- 
ing interest. More particulars 
given upon inquiry. Address 
1412, care Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS ASSISTANT IN FLOUR MILL LABORA- 
tory; can give best of references; have had 
1% years’ experience in well known and 
reliable mill in southern Minnesota; am 
21 years old and married. Address 1436, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES MANAGER WITH SMALLER 
mill or as an assistant with a larger or- 
ganization by young man with 10 years’ 
experience; full particulars upon request. 
Address 1425, care Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 


BY FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN; HAVE 
years of experience selling flour and feed 
to the trade in Iowa, Illinois and South 
Dakota; best of references can be fur- 
nished. Address 1417, care Northwestern 
Miller, 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 


AS MANAGER OF SMALL MILL OR ELE- 
vator, or assistant manager of large mill 
or as auditor and accountant; lifelong ex- 
perience in mills and elevators; 48 years 
old, married; 14 years in present position 
as secretary and manager of 100-bbl mill. 
Address Clarence M. Peirce, Philip, 8S. D. 


BY A FIRST CLASS FLOUR SALESMAN 
who has sold flour in New York state for 
past 15 years for two mills and for past 
several years representing a leading Kan- 
sas mill, wishes to make a change and 
connect with a first class spring wheat 
mill, or would like opportunity of taking 
charge of branch office; has good follow- 
ing; can furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress 1419, care Northwestern Miller, 118 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER BY A PRACTICAL MAN 
with 30 years’ experience in hard and soft 
wheat, rye, buckwheat and other products; 
also a first class millwright; can keep 
plant under my charge in best of shape; 
guarantee the best results obtainable; 
would prefer in the Northwest from 150 
bbls up and where good work is appre- 
ciated; have the best of references as to 
my character and ability; in writing state 
salary and capacity of mill. Address 1438, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 




















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








A NORTHWESTERN MILL WITH WELL 
established trade wants flour salesman for 
Iowa-Illinois territory; only producers with 
good reference as to character and ability 
considered; give complete details first let- 
ter. Address 1426, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER, BY 
600-bbl Illinois soft wheat mill, also mak- 
ing Kansas hard wheat flour and con- 
templating installing mixed feed plant; 
man must be capable, dependable, ambi- 
tious worker; give full record first letter; 
correspondence confidential. Address A. 
M., 1434, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





FOR SALE BY ASSIGNEE—75-BBL FLOUR 
mill, four stands 7x18 Nordyke & Marmon 
rolls, Plansifter for five stands of rolls, 
Dawson wheat washer, Buckley bran dust- 
er, gravity flow of water from tank, every- 
thing O.K; five modern cement tanks and 
head house, total capacity 57,000 bus; lo- 
cated on central Washington branch of the 
Northern Pacific R.R., 18 miles from Spo- 
kane in the famous Big Bend wheat coun- 
try; must be closed out soon; good propo- 
sition at low cost to the right party. Com- 
municate with Stanley Hallett, assignee, 
Medical Lake, Wash. 


FLOUR MILL OPPORTUNITY—FOR SALE 
—150-bbl flour mill with large elevator, 
fully equipped for local and export busi- 
ness; in first class condition; located in 
Lethbridge, Alberta, in the heart of the 
hard wheat country; replacement value, 
$103,000; can be bought for less than half 
this amount on very easy terms; necessary 
to dispose of property in order to settle 
estate; mill has always been successful; 
cheap power; in view of the wonderful 
wheat crop now in sight, advantage should 
be taken of this opportunity for acquiring 
a good flour mill and a large grain ele- 
vator at an exceptionally low figure. Ap- 
ply to W. S. Ball, solicitor, Lethbridge, 
Alberta. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








SYLVANIA SALESMAN WANTED— 
We have opening in western Pennsylvania 
for salesman of proven ability, with record 
of achievement, to call on baking trade; 
we are millers of Spearhead spring wheat 
and Blubird Kansas wheat flours, which 
have established excellent reputation for 
quality and uniformity and have strong 
appeal to buyers on quality basis; to the 
man who measures up to our requirements 
we can offer an unusual opportunity; state 
age, experience with trade, salary desired 
and full particulars in application. Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wants to connect with Minnesota or Kan- 
sas miller having some trade in Iowa ter- 
ritory. Address 1443, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE 


Concrete elevator, steel construc- 
tion, electric power, 45,000 bus. Mill 
site on seven lots, three side tracks. 
City 6,000 population, Columbia 
County, Wis. Address “Elevator,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 108 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








August 1, 1923 








We Collect Railroad 
Claims 


covering loss or damage to grain, flour 
and mill products. Do not overlook de- 
lay, shortage, decline in market and de- 
terioration claims. We have an exten- 
sive organization for handling these mat- 
ters. References: any Minneapolis bank 
or The Northwestern Miller. We are 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a percent- 
age basis; no collection—no pay. 


The Security Adjustment Company 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





W.S.NOTT 
COMPANY 


MILL SUPPLIES 


2 , iy > » i} 
Largest Mecter t Mearer hex LHTOTS of 


LEATHER 
BELTING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York 


CHICAGO 
Nashville 


St. Louis 











The finest grade of paper that 
can be made in America will be 


The 
Annibersarp 
Number 


The Northwestern Miller 


now in preparation, to be pub- 
lished this year. Many of the il- 
lustrations will be in colors. 


Covers painted by Mr. H. Cassiers, 
of Brussels, Belgium. 


Frontispiece etched by Pierre 
Nuyttens. 


Title page by Ernest 
Nuremberg. 


Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, 
Vernon Howe Bailey, R. Caton 
Woodville, H. M. Brock, E. C. 
Brickdale, Cecil Aldin, Reginald 
Birch, George EB, Graves, N. C. 
Wyeth and others. 


Fiction by Eden Phillpotts, Paul 
Hervey Fox, William Merriam 
Rouse, and others. 


Poetry by Richard Burton, Clinton 
Scollard, Amelia Josephine 
Burr, George Sterling, Thomas 
Walsh, Richard Warner Borst, 
Herbert J. Hall, Margaret Ade- 
laide Wilson, Edith Thompson, 
and others. 


Nister, 


Historical sketches and reviews 
by competent authorities. 


Every contribution original and 
prepared especially and exclusive- 
ly for this notable number, which 
will fitly commemorate the Fifty 
Years of Milling Progress con- 
temporaneous with the existence 
of The Northwestern Miller. 


Advertising space is offered to all 
reputable concerns in the trade. 
Rates and full particulars on ap- 
plication to The Northwestern 
Miller or any of its branch offices. 

















